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MCl-built to give years of satis¬ 
faction In dozens of farm Jobs. 


Model U1 Utility Trailer 

Light, strong, compact and well-sprung, 
two-wheel trailer for general purpose on 
farm. Adaptable for many types of boxes, 
accommodation machinery, supplies, livestock. 


COUNCILLORS: Write us for details on 
the new MCI self-powered maintenance patrol 
for road work—offers greater utility, value 
and economy. 


WAGON 
GRAIN BOX 

Sturdily built for years of service, the MCI 
farm wagon grain box is reinforced by steel, 
with centre chain for maximum support. 
Easily installed. Capacities 72 to 100 
bushels, no grain leaks. Dump chute door in 
rear. Attractively finished in weather-proof 
green. (Can be obtained with movable side 
racks for stock hauling and other purposes). 
See the MCI dealer in your 
locality or write for full In¬ 
formation to: 

EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 

Winnipeg, Man. 

(Dealership Enquiries Invited) 
Manufactured by: 


MOTOR COACH IDDRSTRIES 


Winnipeg 


Manitoba 


A PRODUCT OF 

*//* . / 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


DE 

What s Un This Ussue 


Motor Rythm keeps crankcase 
oil from congealing in cool 
weather—and free-flowing oil 
means faster, easier starting 
with less battery drain and less 
danger of scoring cylinders. 
It improves engine perform¬ 
ance, too. For Motor Rythm— 
in tractors, cars, trucks, com¬ 
bines and other gasoline- 
powered units — increases 
compression, reduces wear, 
builds up the power output 
and keeps down fuel and 
repair costs. 

Ideal for breaking in new 
engines, too. Ask your dealer. 

R. M. Hollingshead Company of Canada 
Limited 

Sales Office: Factories: 

Toronto, Ont. Bowmanville, On*. 


EASIER 

STARTING 

ON 

CHILLY 
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Adventurous City-bred. 
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24 Horticulture 


29 Poultry 
38 Workshop 
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News .... 
Livestock 


Free Book 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

Yes, FREE. Explains Taxidermy. Tells how to learn at 
home by mail to mount birds, animals, heads ... to TAN 
skins and furs. Great for MEN and BOYS. Fun 1 Also 
earn money In spare time. WRITE TODAY — NOW — 
for free book containing 100 game pictures. State AGE. 
N.W.School of Taxidermy, Dept. 363. .Omaha, Neb. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
SSiL tor “GILSON” Furnaces 

“Canada’s Finest Heating Line” 


A size for any home, church 
or school. Pipe or semi-pipe¬ 
less style, positively leak- 
proof — dependable — fully 
guaranteed. Built to last a 
lifetime. 


18" 

Pipe 

with 

Casinc— 


18" 

Seml- 

Pipeless 

Complete 


We supply all piping, fittings and registers 
and make up the installation plans. Ask for 
full particulars. 

Oil-Burning 

Chick Brooders 

Chick 

Capacity Wpg. Edm. 

500 $22.50 $23.25 

600 26.50 27.25 


“Domo” and 


“Standard” 


Pm Cream Separators 

JlN 10 sizes of HIGHEST QUAL- 

— ITY for every need and purse. 
Ml Fully Guaranteed. Available 

at Special Low Prices— 

$24.50 and up 

“STA NDARD” f| 

GRAIN CRUSHERS # 

with patented feed control 
—roller bearings. Highest 
capacity. A marvel in per- f aBBa&S > 
formance, 8", 9%", 10" 

° F Only 2 $59.50 Winnipeg 
$61.00 Edmonton 

Factory Distributors: 


[standard imp. & SALES CO. 

78 Princess St. 9851 Jasper Ave. 
Winnipeg, Man. # Edmonton, Alta. 


“BEATTIE” BLANKET CLEANER 

Cleans wild oats out of tame oats and all Brains. 
EARN MONEY: Do custom work—sell your oats as 
seed. Satisfaction or money refunded — $169.50. 
Write for catalog. 

Sifton Products, Box 104, Sifton, Man. 
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Actual field tests PROVE that 
Goodyear’s SURE-GRIP delivers more 
traction than any other tractor tire 


TYPICAL DRAW BAR 40 

TEST ON WET CLOVER 
GOODYEAR $ 

VS COMPETITOR J* 30 

10-38 TRACTORTIRES £ 
o 

In this test Goody ©or'* j- 
Sure-Grip proved it* 20 

superiority... (lipping g 
only 17Ml feet per 100 ^ 

feet compared to the £ y 0 
25 feet slipped by a & 
leading competitive * 
tractor tire. 


CENTER 

E-GRIR 


CONNECTED BAR 
-- TREAD - 4 — 


OPEN 


2000 


2500 


DRAW-BAR PULL IN POUNDS 1000 


Every lug a clean 
separate traction 
deal . . bars ' 
>o knobs, no hooks to 
hold the dirt and 
slow down troption* 


YOU know a promise won’t pull your plow any faster . . . 
but a better pulling tread will. 

So forget the promises and study the tread. It tells you what the 
tire can do. And, any farmer can see for himself that in the 
Sure-Grip tread, pictured at the left, with the unconnected lug bars 
. . . o-p-e-n at the center . . . each lug is a separate traction cleat, 
with the bite edge where it counts most... in the traction zone. 

The o-p-e-n center allows each lug to get a firm grip on the 
soil. Its soil-squeeze action minimizes slippage. It makes possible 
maximum cleaning with minimum slipping. Four lugs in the 
ground, at all times, give smooth, even drawbar pull. 

Sure-Grip's added traction means this to you — Longer tire 
life. Longer tractor life. Lower fuel and oil costs. Fewer hours 
lost. More work for less money. 

Remem her I You’ll be working your new tractor tires a long 
time. So be sure to pick the best when replacing worn tires or 
ordering your new tractor. Forget the promises . . . when next 
in town, study the Sure-Grip tread at your Goodyear dealers . i . 
common sense will tell you it’s the best buy. 

FP-74 


Enables eaah lug to bite 
in full depth 


EVEN SPACING 


Smooth riding, 
no jerks 


balanced 

DESIGN 


Lugs on both sides 
of tread are uni¬ 
form in length end 
position >| 


FARM 
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A herd of 2,370 reindeer imported 
in 1929 has now trebled in size and 
is an important source of meat in the 
Mackenzie Delta 

By HARRY J, HARGRAVE 
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O NE of the most interesting Canadian Reind 
livestock developments in the past 20 Kid! 
years has been the establishment of <*>•</’* 
reindeer in the far North. The rein- A tu 
deer industry, which is Canada’s newest moss 

livestock development, has been established 7he\i 

under the supervision of the Dominion De- July. 
partment of Mines and Resources for the 
benefit and welfare of the native and white popula¬ 
tions in the Western Arctic region adjacent to the 
Mackenzie River Delta. Experience to date has in¬ 
dicated that this part of Canada’s Northland is well 
suited for reindeer and that there is a good demand 
for the products of the industry which include both 
meat and hides. 

More than half a century ago, well before the in¬ 
troduction of modern firearms, the caribou period¬ 
ically migrated close to the Mackenzie Delta region 
thus providing the native population with an ade¬ 
quate supply of meat and hides which could usually 
be relied upon. Modern hunting weapons resulted in 
a change of migration routes for the caribou, and 
they were no longer available to the residents of the 
Delta area. This was a serious matter to these resi¬ 
dents who form one of the largest groups of natives 

in the Canadian 
. Arctic regions. 

relatively abun¬ 
dant in the East- 


Reindeer in corrals at 
the annual roundup, 
K idl u i t Bay, Rich¬ 
ard’s Island. 


A tuft of reindeer 
moss growing with 
frost six inches from 
the surface in mid- 
July. 



Caribou are very similar to reindeer; in fact 
they will interbreed without difficulty. The 
most noticeable difference in the two animals 
is the fact that the caribou is somewhat longer 
in the leg and more of a rangy type than the 
reindeer. In some herds of reindeer in Alaska 
and Siberia, caribou bulls have been used to 
infuse new blood in the reindeer herds. 

Following the decision to introduce reindeer 
to the Canadian Arctic, a thorough survey of 
the available range was made in the late 1920’s. 

Some 6,600 square miles lying north and east 
of Aklavik along the Arctic coast were con 
sidered suitable reindeer range and arrange 
ments were made with a commercial reindeer 
company in Alaska to deliver a herd of rein 
deer. This herd numbering 3,500 head to start 
with, commenced the trail from Alaska in 1929 
and were delivered to the Canadian Reindeer 
Station in March, 1935, after following the Arctic 
coastline for the entire route. Some 2,370 head were 
turned over to the Canadian Station, and it was esti¬ 
mated that most of these were the progeny of the 
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feet and extend over three feet above the head. In the 
males a broad, heavy branch of each horn extends 
down in front of the face—no doubt to give protec¬ 
tion in fighting and to assist in foraging. There are 




tions, which ex¬ 


tend as far south 


as Northern Mani 


toba, provide food 


and skins for the 


in this vast area 


The author 


where tree zone and 


tundra meet. 


Below: An Eskimo 


than any other gait. 


corrals with a moving 


burlap “fence.' 


as many as 20 points on the horns, and they become 
very sharp when the reindeer are in fighting trim. 
The males shed their horns soon after the rutting 
season, usually late October or early November. 
Growth of the new horn commences a short time later 
and the full size is attained by the following June. 
At this time of the year the horns are in the velvet 
and comparatively tender. By August the velvet is 
shed and the horns are hard and in shape for fighting. 

The females retain their horns throughout the win¬ 
ter months and shed them in the spring soon after 
the fawns are born. They again grow to full size by 
mid-July. The reindeer’s ability to gauge the width 
of an opening is amazing. If a gate or a space be¬ 
tween two trees is half an inch too narrow to permit 
the horn spread to pass through, the reindeer will 
not even attempt it. However, if the opening is half 
an inch wider than necessary, the reindeer will go 
through at high speed without slackening its pace. 

Horns that have been shed are commonly seen on 
the range where the animals have been pasturing. Al¬ 
most without exception the tip of each horn prong 
has been chewed off. This horn- (Turn to page 61) 


original animals that started the long trek in 1929. 
Stops were made each spring and summer along the 
trail while the fawns were born and grew sufficiently 
to travel. This initial herd has now increased to 
a total of nearly 7,000 head in spite of consistent an¬ 
nual slaughterings for meat and hides. 


ern Arctic regions 
and their migra- 


thinly scattered 
human population 


r J" , HE reindeer is roughly the same size as the native 
* black-tail deer. Mature animals average 300 pounds 
at three to four years of age, and dress out at an 
average of 150 pounds when in good flesh. The color 
is a dark brown or mouse color in 90 per cent of the 
animals while the balance are a mixture of whites, 
roans, pintos and greys. The reindeer does not have 
the graceful jumping gait of the native deer. They 
appear somewhat awkward when loping, but they 
have a smooth, single-footing trot which is used more 


The horns or antlers of the reindeer are an inter¬ 
esting feature of the animal. Again, unlike the native 
deer, both male and female reindeer 
grow horns. In mature males the 
horns have a spread of over three 
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■ N objective of 95,000 acres of sugar 
/\ beets has been set for 1948 by 
f~\ the Dominion-Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural Conference held at Ot¬ 
tawa. This was the objective for 1947. 

However, there is no assurance that this target 
will be reached. The government proposes but the 
farmers dispose. And their disposition toward the 
whole beet sugar situation in Canada is not so 
good. 

The estimate of sugar from the 1947 Canadian 
beet crop is 165,000,000 pounds, 48,500,000 pounds 
less than the peak year of 1940, and 41,000,000 
pounds less than 1946. The industry considers this 
position as unsatisfactory, and beet growers place 
the blame on the Dominion government’s lack 
of a long range domestic sugar policy. 

If the administrators at Ottawa are vague as 
to the shape such a policy should take, Philip 
Baker of Lethbridge, president of the Alberta 
Beet Growers’ Association can sketch in the main 
lines for them. “Fighting Phil,” as he is called, 
because of his long uphill fight on behalf of 
his fellow producers, wants the Canadian govern' 
ment to adopt a similar aim to that followed by 
every government in Great Britain since 1926. 
He wants government support and encouragement 
to expand the industry to the point where half 


Above: Violet Cruickshank of Lethbridge applies the recognized test to the finished product. 

In spite of the degree of mechanization already reached (lower picture) there is still a great deal of hand work in beet growing 


With a high saturation of sunlight his beets yield 
17 to 18 per cent sugar as against a Manitoba average 
of 15.5 per cent. Lastly the highly developed live¬ 
stock industry in southern Alberta permits of an 
advantageous disposal of the by-products of sugar 
production. 

As against this it must be conceded that proximity 
of markets gives the eastern grower a decided ad¬ 
vantage, and last year Ontario beets actually pro¬ 
duced 301 pounds of sugar per ton of beets sliced, 
whereas Alberta beets had a yield of 247 pounds per 
ton. In 1947 Manitoba’s beets yielded 260 pounds per 
ton and Quebec’s 245. Admittedly these figures 
change from season to season. 

Alberta’s natural advantage seems to be demon¬ 
strated by the fact that the current decline in Can¬ 
adian production is due to a decline of acreage in 
Ontario. Alberta has now supplanted that province as 
the chief source of sugar, having produced 53 per cent 
of the total tonnage of beets as against Ontario’s 
32 per cent, Manitoba coming third with over 12 per 
cent. The decline in Ontario production is due to 
the profitability of competing crops. Large sections 
of that province best suited to beet production find 
canning crops and tobacco more profitable. A na¬ 
tional sugar policy such as that put forward by 
Baker and his associates might alter the relative 
scale of profitableness. 

Much of the help which the beet growers will 
need in the shape of a guaranteed floor price de¬ 


II OW many sugar factories can Canada sus- 
* * tain? The present-day picture is something 
like this. Two Alberta factories are producing 
and a third is in course of construction at 
Taber which plans to start slicing in the 
fall of 1949. Manitoba has one factory which 
has not yet operated at full capacity. In 
Ontario there is one factory that 
operated every year before the war 
but has been idle for the last six 
years, and another factory operating 
below full capacity. Quebec has one 


WANTED: 

A NATIONAL 

SUGAR POLICY 


■ 


beets will 


million tons, raw value. Last 
January, when American beet 
farmers were making plans for 
their 1947 plantings their 
government came forward 
with a guarantee of $14.50 per 
ton. This policy has been so 
effective that it will apply for 
the next five years. Canadian 
growers feel that the im¬ 
mediate future of their bus¬ 
iness depends upon a com¬ 
parable guaranteed floor 
price. The Canadian bonus on 
sugar beets ceases in 1948 and 
no one can say what 1948 
fetch in this country. 


the sugar consumed in Canada will come from 
Canadian farms, instead of the mere 20 per cent 
which home production now provides. 

The value of a domestic sugar industry in war 
time has been well demonstrated in our own time. 
In the first Great War beet production in Britain 
was almost unknown, and the maintenance of a 
national sugar supply in the face of U-boat ac¬ 
tivities was one of the gravest war-time food prob¬ 
lems. Between the wars the British Sugar Corpora¬ 
tion, a crown company, was set up to establish and 
operate beet sugar factories, with the result that 
the supply of sugar was never critical during the 
second war, and Britain was able to devote badly 
needed sea tonnage to other commodities. 

Canada’s experience has not been so sharp, but 
when the recent war broke out this country awoke 
to the fact that it had no adequate domestic sugar 
industry to take the place of threatened imports. 
Beet growers got a break as long as the emergency 
lasted. Now that it is coming to an end they are 
dubious about the future unless the government 
acknowledges that beet growing in Canada is still an 
infant industry, not yet out of the' woods, and em¬ 
bodies in a long-term policy the measures necessary 
to insure its steady growth. 

Canadian beet growers look across the border and 


factory with a very limited output. 

If Mr. Baker’s target of 50 per cent domestic con¬ 
sumption was endorsed at Ottawa what would it 
mean in plant extension? Here is Baker’s estimate. 
“We could keep all the factories we now have busy, 
and as many more. In Alberta we look ahead to two 
more factories. In war time we shipped Alberta sugar 
to eastern Canada. Why not in peace time? I know 
this will require a new deal on freight rates. At the 
present time we can go no farther than Winnipeg. 
But freight rates is another point in the National 
Sugar Policy which we growers advocate.” Incidental¬ 
ly, the 30 per cent increase in freight rates asked 
for by the railways would cost the sugar beet 
growers of Alberta alone, it is estimated, $550,000; 
$225,000 on marketable sugar; $85,000 on beets and 
factory supplies; $240,000 on increased farm costs. 

TPHERE is some ground for feeling that sugar beet 
* production is tied to irrigation, and that further 
increases in production will take place largely in 
Alberta, and in Saskatchewan, when the irrigation 
plans of that province come to fruition. The irrigated 
farmer enjoys several natural advantages in beet 
growing. With a controlled moisture supply he is 
guaranteed a yield which averages 13 tons per acre. 


pends on the future of mechanization in the beet 
fields. Beets are a crop which have always required a 
considerable amount of hard labor. A great deal of 
attention has been given, particularly in the United 
States, to the development of beet cultivators and 
harvesters. Some good advances have been register¬ 
ed. There were 80 mechanical harvesting units at 
work in Alberta, not counting mechanical loaders, 
not all of them satisfactory. However, T. George 
Wood, manager of the Alberta factories, and others 
qualified to speak, are hopeful of the future in 
respect to reduction of costs through mechanization. 

COMETHING of what is in the minds of the beet 
growers was disclosed at the recent annual ban¬ 
quet of the beet growers’ association at Coaldale, 
Alberta. They were proud of what has been ac¬ 
complished after a terrific struggle against odds. 
They were determined not to give up the fight for 
expansion of the industry, and they talked rosily of 
the day when beet sugar would supply all of Can¬ 
ada’s needs with a surplus for export. 

But if they were optimistic about the future they 
were not content with Canada’s present sugar ad¬ 
ministration. They endorsed the discontinuance of 
rationing, for they were anxious to have their fellow 


note enviously the way in which sugar production has Canadians, probably the most sweet-toothed people 

grown under government stimulus. Last year’s p FRAWk’ CT5-F5 F in world ’ return to their normal rate of con- 

American beet crop reached the all-time high of two Ly L. I i\/v !NI\ D 3 FuLI , sumption. Apart from that they (Turn to page 65) 
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G OOD wells are about as scarce as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth in that long, narrow strip of 
country extending westward from McLennan 
to Rolla, between the Birch and Saddle Hills 
and the Peace River. North of the river, water sup¬ 
ply presents a major problem in most of the country 
between Whitelaw and the British Columbia boun¬ 
dary. The Battle River prairies, 60 miles north of 
Grimshaw, depend largely on dugout supplies, so 
that water scarcity may again be a limiting factor as 
settlement moves north along the new Yellowknife 
highway. 


By W. S. SCARTH 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act provide assistance 
to the Peace River region. To this day, northern 
farmers fail to see any justifiable reason why general 
revenue contributed by the taxpayers of the entire 
West should not be used equitably in helping them 
to solve their water problem. Inclusion of the north 
country in the “drought” area would not detract 
from its value for potential settlement if there were 
frank discussions of handicaps and a practical, 
common-sense approach to the suggested solutions. 


ply. It is encouraging to note that many who took 
advantage of the cash subsidy are already making 
plans to safeguard their investment by adopting 
some of these recommendations. If the majority do, 
every community concerned should join in a general 
thanksgiving celebration to commemorate the pass¬ 
ing of that dangerous and unsightly mudhole, gen¬ 
erally known as the “dam,” which disgraced many 
farmyards and pastures. 

It would be a mistake to jump to the conclusion 
that there were no dugouts of proper design or 
construction in the area prior to the introduction of 
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Before condemning the wisdom of settling such 
areas, the newcomer should look first at the steady 
farming development in the communities concerned. 
He must realize that, despite the handicap of 
limited and doubtful water supplies, many fine 
farmsteads dot the “dugout” country, which has en¬ 
joyed reasonable prosperity. Obviously livestock pro¬ 
duction will always have its limitations. But one 
must not overlook the fact that the hog shipments 
from the Spirit River-McLennan subdivision (1939- 
1942) give plenty of proof that, despite water short¬ 
age, the farmers of that area were certainly pro¬ 
ducing their share of bacon for Britain. 

However, the series of dry seasons which actually 
started in 1939 and continued till 1946, brought a 
crisis to many farmers in the matter of water 
supply. The old dugout, some hastily scooped from 
small slough bottoms handy to the buildings, others 
excavated with tremendous labor and almost primi¬ 
tive equipment, had outlived their usefulness. In 


FINALLY, in the spring of 1945, the provincial 
* ^department of agriculture co-operating with the, 
water resources branch, provided a vote of $60,000 for 
“dugout” assistance, to be paid in subsidies under 
the terms of the Peace River Farm Water Supply 
Policy. Under its provisions a bonus of five cents 
per yard would be paid to farmers for properly con¬ 
structed dugouts, the maximum payment to any 
farm not to exceed $100. Excavation costs in the 
Peace were high, mainly because equipment, re¬ 
pairs, and wages were at wartime levels, and also 
due to the fact that excavating dugouts in the rock- 
hard subsoil was a tough proposition, even for heavy 
equipment. 

To qualify for bonus payment, dugouts had to be 




'DUGOUT' 

COUNTRY 

The fertile Peace River dis¬ 
tricts great drawback is the 
scarcity of good farm wells 


mm m 
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fop: A D8 with a 12-yard scraper scooping 
out a Peace River dugout. Centre : A dug- 
out on the farm of George Keleman, Noti- 
kewin, Alta., with a capacity of 500,000 gal¬ 
lons, protected by fence and plantation. 
Bottom: An Alberta dugout being ruined 
for lack of protection against stock. 


many cases trampling of stock with 
subsequent erosion and silt deposi¬ 
tion had reduced them storage capa¬ 
city to a few barrels of stagnant, 
soupy liquid which could hardly be 
called water. By 1944 dugouts which 
were not totally dry had such a small 
supply that drastic reduction of live¬ 
stock was the only answer. 

T HE wise farmer knew that per¬ 
manent agriculture always needs 
livestock somewhere in the picture. 

Straight grain farming was bringing 
weed infestation, depletion of fer¬ 
tility, and erosion. Already clouds of \ 
drifting soil and the less spectacular 
but more serious gullying of over¬ 
tilled fields heralded an era which could mean a dust 
bowl in the Peace River country. The consistent en 
deavors of the Beaverlodge Experimental Farm staff 
and the provincial district agriculturists to encour 
age a forage crop program on every farm received 
great impetus with the urgent demand for grass and 
clover seed. But there is always the question as to 
how long this demand would continue. Sooner or 
later then, there must be livestock, and the water 
supply would remain the limiting factor. 

Prior to 1944, many had foreseen the difficulties 
which would inevitably arise with continuing water 
shortage, and representations were made by muni¬ 
cipal councils, farm organizations, and boards of 
trade to have the water conservation program of the 


the assistance policy. A number of pioneer farmers 
were well aware of the problem facing them. Many 
had earlier experience in the “waterless” regions in 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. As soon as 
funds and equipment became available they under¬ 
took the excavation of good reservoirs. 

Lome Leriger, farming close to the village of 
Wanham, put in an excellent dugout in 1942, with 
plenty of reserve capacity, and installed a filter and 
well beside it. His water supply has given satisfac¬ 
tion, and there are many others who realized that 
the job needed to be planned and engineered with 
the object of making it reasonably permanent. To 
these farmers and the northern district agricultur¬ 
ists must go much of the credit for the assembling 
of essential information on which the 
provincial policy was based. The men who 
saw the actual problem on the farm were 
able to make invaluable suggestions as to 
f !, < how it could best be attacked. 

Euclide Hebert, district agriculturist in 
the territory from McLennan to the Big 
Smoky, initiated community interest and 
^ • ; did much good spade work in the or¬ 

ganization of farmers in his district to 
assist in financing power excavating 
equipment. This first outfit, purchased 
when war priorities had almost every unit 
“ of big machinery tied to vital airfield and 

_ munition factory jobs, was to operate in 

the community solely for dugout ex- 
S cavation. 

AS soon as the assistance policy went 
into force other contractors had some 
equipment available. The summer of 1945 
was a favorable one for excavation. Many 
outfits installed lights and worked 24- 
hour shifts to take advantage of every 
hour of good weather. The “Carry All” 
type of equipment predominated, as no 
cat skinner wants to be caught with a 
dugout half finished when one of those 
three-day rains hits the Peace. No doubt 
many farmers in other parts prayed for 
■: i moisture, but the “dugout” country fig¬ 
ured it had better wait till fall, and they 
would have a crop next year with a water 
supply to boot. It seems to have worked 
K out very much that way. 

Orion Bratvold, district agriculturist for 
north of the Peace, and keenly interested 
Si, in good livestock production, soon realized 
that government sire policies and good 
supplies of forage could go only so far— 
farmers must have a water supply before 
they could consider any extension of their 
Turn to page 50 




at least 10 feet in depth, and were to 
conform as closely as practicable to the 
design and specifications laid down in 
the policy. Later provisions were made 


to ensure a reservoir capacity of at least 


1,500 cubic yards, with adequate fencing 


to provide protection from contamma 


tion and damage by livestock. Farmers 


were also urged to seed down the waste 


piles and surrounding area in order to 


reduce erosion to a minimum. 


Plans were provided for the establish 
ment of hedges and shelterbelts to hold 
snow, reduce evaporation, and add to the 
general permanency of the water sup- 
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FARM 


POOCHES 


F ARM journals are continually featuring articles about 
dairy cattle, beef stock, fine draft horses, swine, sheep, 
and poultry, but there is one exceedingly common farm 
animal that is seldom accorded the distinction of publicity. 

And that animal is Bowser, Sport, or Lassie, the ever-faithful 
farm dog that has become a permanent fixture on our hearths 
and in our hearts. 

Of course, changing times have brought about some changes 
in our opinions about dogs. During pioneer days, the farm dog 
was selected for its watch-dog qualities. We wanted a sturdy 
home-guardian who’d keep the “varmints” at bay and chase oif 
tough characters on those 
days when the man of the 
family was away from the 
house. Bowser was fre¬ 
quently a sizable animal, 
given to noisy barking and 
fond of displaying his 
molars for the benefit of in¬ 
surance agents and others. 

But the watch-dog era 
has passed. Now we select 
our dogs for different 
qualities. We want pets 
and working dogs to¬ 
day — and we also 
want dawgs. Just 
look into the 
brown eyes of a 
tail - wagging 
pooch and you’ll 
understand why 
dawgs have always 
been popular. 

The 57 varieties 
“Heinz Dog” ap¬ 
pears to be the 
common breed 
found on Can¬ 
adian farms today. 

Of course, the col¬ 
lie strain is al- 
ways dominant. 

Some farmers 
have gone in for 
registered breeds 
of late, choosing 
dogs like the in¬ 
telligent Labrador Retriev¬ 
er, the friendly Cocker and 
Springer spaniels, the easily 
trained German shepherd 
or Police dog and other 
well known types. But 
the Scotch collie with 
its derivatives re¬ 
mains the all-time 
favorite of farm 
folk, this noble 
breed noted for its 
dependability as a 
home guardian 
and protector of 
children, always 
even- tempered 
and sagacious 
among stock, and 
one of the most 
affectionate and 
lovable members 
of a devoted 
family. 

Some collies be¬ 
come marvellous 
cattle dogs, seem¬ 
ing to possess an 
instinctive knowl¬ 
edge about cattle and their ways. It’s fascinating to watch a 
good dog drive in a herd of dairy stock. A brief bark is all that is 
needed, most times, and the herd comes steadily homeward at a 
sedate pace and is skilfully guided into the enclosure indicated by 
the master, or else chivvied right into the barn and stalls. 

You’ll often meet a farmer who has a gallant tale to tell about a 
cattle dog: “I was crossing my pasture one spring morning, when sudden¬ 
ly the Jersey bull took a mean spell. There I was, a couple hundred yards 
from the nearest fence or tree and not even a length of 
stick handy. I kept on walking, trying to pretend that I 
wasn’t scared, but suddenly that bull quit fooling and 
charged me at full speed. I started running, and I started 
yelling, too. But I didn’t have a chance—I knew that for 
sure! / 

“Then, just when the bull was no more’n six feet behind 


They seldom share in the headlines but 
many of them do a heap of useful work 


me and gaining fast, in 
flashed Sport, my collie, 
and he stopped that Jersey 
then and there. I kept run¬ 
ning until I got behind the 
fence, then turned and saw 
that the bull was bleeding 
from a torn nose—that’s 
how Sport had stopped 
him. The bull was whirling 
this way and that, trying 
to spear the dog. Sport 
wasn’t biting the bull any 
more, just dodging out of 
harm’s way and watching 
it, but as soon as I whistled 
he knew everything was 
okay and came galloping 
towards me. And boy—did 
I hug him!” 

Many a collie has saved a 
child from harm, too, when 
a little tot wandered into a field 
where a vicious bull or steer or 
mean cow was quartered. The col¬ 
lie breed has well earned the 
popularity and respect it holds 
among farm folk today. 


A DOG’S true love is the only 
life-long devotion that money 
can buy. And it’s a good sign that 
our dogs are costing us more 
money nowadays, and that we’re 
willing to pay handsomely to get 
a good dog. It’s a rather sad com¬ 
mentary on human nature, but 


Retrievers are popular 
in districts where 
Waterfowl are plentiful. 


The Collie strain is still 
the dominant one on 
Western farms • 


nevertheless true that we’re 
apt to treat an animal with 
more consideration if that an¬ 
imal cost us a lot of money. Of 
course, dogs that come to us 
“for free” are often wonderful 
animals and soon gain our 
respect and affection. But the 
general fact that dogs cost 
more today than ever before is 
an indication that dogs have 
acquired a more important so¬ 
cial status, which is all to the 
good. 

Working dogs, of course, 
have always commanded fancy 
prices. A fully trained sheep 
dog is often worth more than 
an extra hired man, at the 
specialized job of herding 
sheep. I well remember seeing 
a wonderfully trained sheep 
dog in action: Lady knew her 
work down to the last detail. 
“High” and “Low” were com¬ 
monplace words to her, used 
as she was to hilly conditions 
of herding, and she understood 
“Right A-far” and “Left A- 
far.” But she really didn’t need 
to hear her master; so long as 
she could see him, she under¬ 
stood by the slightest arm mo¬ 
tion what he wanted her to do. 
He used a queer command which sounded like “A- 
guard!” which meant that she was to keep an eye on 
the flock and circle it occasionally, and he could go 
off and leave her by the hour and be confident that 
she’d tend to her duties. 

Sheep dogs have commanded hundred dollar prices 
quite often, while those that get into the sheep-herd¬ 
ing trials held in Scotland and Ireland would com¬ 
mand hundreds of dollars—if their owners would 
consider selling them! 

Hounds are high priced, too, but for another 
reason. In sheep country a good hound will save 
many a dollar for the farmer by running down a 
renegade coyote that’s become a sheep-killer. The 
writer would like to stress that all coyotes are NOT 
sheep-killers, as most of the wild dogs earn their 
livings honestly by preying on their natural foods of 
mice and gophers and thus are beneficial to farmers. 
But when a coyote gets fond of mutton, that animal 
will return to the sheep flocks time after time to run 
amok. And that’s when a trained coyote-hound is 
worth having. 

Billy Gauld, of Brooksley, has kept a pack of hounds 
for over 20 years. Every now and then this sheep 
farmer sights a coyote skulking close to his flocks, and 
immediately climbs aboard an agile saddle horse and 
whistles up his hounds to give chase. Away they go, 
pell-mell across the rolling hills and fields until they 
catch their quarry. 

His blue eyes twinkle merrily when he tells about 
the time Monty, one of his hounds, pinned down a 
big coyote and Billy jumped off his horse and grab¬ 
bed the coyote’s back legs to swing it high, intending 
to dash it forcibly to the ground to dispatch it. But 
as he swung the animal over his back, the coyote 
squirmed and managed to sink its fangs in the flank 
of Billy’s leg. There he was, unable to swing it down 
and kill it, reluctant to let go for fear the coyote 
would get away! Then the coyote’s teeth bit deeper 
and Bill uttered a yelp and released his hold, where¬ 
upon the coyote dashed away with Monty in hot pur- 
. Billy got himself a club before he approached 
that particular coyote a second time. 

Farm dogs are subject to some special 
tribulations. In the old days of teams and 
wagons, farm dogs used to come to 
town on a Saturday and be forced to 
fight every town dog that resented 
the intrusion of its country cousin. 
All too often the exhausted visit¬ 
ing dog was driven away from its 
master’s wagon, sometimes be¬ 
coming a stray dog in the town 
from then on—and very unhap¬ 
py about that homeless status, 
too. Nowadays, with the com¬ 
mon use of cars and trucks, the 
family dog is usually left at 
home on town shopping days 
and thus fares much better than 
in the past. 

Perhaps country dogs do not 
suffer as many ailments as their 
(Turn to page 48) 


By KERRY WOOD 
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ALFALFA 


Alfalfa-brome mixture at Melita. Soil on this field drifted very badly in 1935 
with serious damage to fertility. 


m LFALFA is a very important crop on irrigated 
farms in western Canada. Under dry farming 
h ~% conditions, however, its value is not yet fully 
established. On the close textured clay soils of 
the dry belt its growth in most years is quite dwarfed. 
Nevertheless there are some areas dotted here and 
there over the prairies where soil and moisture con¬ 
ditions enable the grower to produce fair to excellent 
stands of alfalfa. If these districts could be induced to 
expand their acreage there would be feed centres 
built up that would be some insurance against famine 
years. 

In Manitoba, for instance, there is one area of 
around one-quarter million acres of land in the 
heart of what was termed ‘ Drought Area A” in 
the “Thirties,” where demonstration fields of alfalfa 
are proving that the famine of those years need not 
be repeated if fanners now operating there will 
make use of alfalfa to build up reserves of feed. 
There are other parts of the province such as the 
land west of Lake Manitoba from Ochre River south 
to McGregor where there is a plentiful supply of 
water from four to 14 feet below the soil surface, 
close enough for alfalfa roots to penetrate to moist 
soil so necessary for vigorous growth of this crop. 
Alfalfa has been grown in most of the valley land; 
in fact the number of districts in Manitoba where 
alfalfa can be grown is amazing. On the other hand 
the number of growers, considering the yield and 
value of the crop, is remarkably small. 

The Dominion Experimental Farm at Brandon has 
made a valuable contribution to agriculture by de¬ 
termining the location of many of the districts where 
alfalfa thrives. It has been found that alfalfa is a 
success on almost every one of their Illustration and 
substations. In southwestern Manitoba in the dis¬ 
tricts where soil drifting is still a problem good crops 
of alfalfa are now produced each year. 

On the Melita Reclamation Station there are from 
200 to 300 acres of alfalfa grown alone and in 
combination with the grasses on land that had been 
abandoned to weeds and drifting. On the Pipestone 
District Experimental Substation formerly drifting 
fields have been tied down with hay mixtures includ¬ 
ing alfalfa. The subsoil is a coarse gravel; the top 
soil is thin and sandy. Even on this inferior soil 
alfalfa alone and mixed grass have produced fair to 
good crops. i 

Thirty farmers well distributed over this large area 
in southwestern Manitoba are co-operating with the 
experimental farm to prove that alfalfa yields well on 
these sandy soils with wet subsoil and that it has a 
high value as a feed for livestock. These men are 
quite enthusiastic about the yield of hay and the 
value of the feed for cows, calves, pigs, and poultry. 
The average yield of hay in 1947 was over two tons 
per acre. Half of these fields were sown in 1943 and 
the remainder in 1945. Experiments in feeding alfalfa 
hay conducted on the Reclamation Sta¬ 
tion prove that cattle on a light ration _ 

of grain make good use of alfalfa hay. 

This indicates that alfalfa would pro¬ 
vide a high protein roughage for cattle 
being “roughed” through the winter. 

T HERE is a~ genuine need for estab¬ 
lishing reserves to replace the straw 
stacks that used to be saved over for 
emergencies. These old stacks were the 
salvation of many herds. Now the com- 

Alfalfa may not be a paying 
crop all over the dry arca 7 
but there are well defined 
areas where it is proving 
itself invaluable in soil re¬ 
clamation and feed insurance 


By M. J. TINLINE 


bine spreads the 
straw back on the 
land so that other re¬ 
serves must be built 
up where feed short¬ 
ages have occurred in 
the past. Unless this 
is done the next gen¬ 
eral crop failure will 
result in the sale of 

breeding stock on a glutted market, stock 
that it will be expensive and difficult to 
replace when more feed is available. 

Where conditions for alfalfa are favor¬ 
able it will produce more feed per acre 
than any other crop except corn in the 
limited number of districts where corn is 
one of the major crops. This higher yield 
from alfalfa can be used to good advantage 
in building up feed reserves. The preserva¬ 
tion of feed is also an important factor. 
Every year there is a tremendous loss of 
hay from the many small, poorly built 
stacks. If this loss could be avoided it 
would go a long way in providing reserves 
that some year will be badly needed. Where 
hay is stacked outdoors, large, well built, 
well topped stacks are essential in reducing 
wastage of feed. Sweeps and stackers are 
becoming quite common in many districts 
but even with these there is the tendency 
to speed the work by sweeping the hay 
the shortest distance possible even though 
only small stacks are built. 

Pick-up hay balers are now found in quite 
a number of districts. These pick up the 
dry hay from the windrows and pack and 
tie, some of them with string, into com¬ 
pact bales that require much less space 
than a corresponding amount of loose hay. 
Stacks of baled hay well protected from 
moisture and livestock will keep for years. 

Alfalfa or mixtures of alfalfa and grass 
will store in less space as ensilage than in 
any other form. The walls of silos where 
alfalfa or sweet clover is stored should be 
nearly airtight, as crops with a high nitro¬ 
gen content are likely to have considerable 
spoilage if too much ah - is present. Careful 
attention should be given to other details 
in ensiling. The crop should be a few days 
past the stage it is usually cut for hay and 
ensiled while still green and moist. The cut¬ 
ting box should be set to cut into short 
lengths. The cut material must be spread 
evenly and well packed. At the Brandon 
Experimental Farm the addition of 40 
pounds of barley chop for each ton of green 


First cutting in the 
stack at Pipestone 
(top corner). Second 
growth left for winter 
protection. Subsoil 
water table seven feet 
below surface in 
coarse gravel . 

This field on dri ft 
sand at Melita {right) 
produced two cut¬ 
tings a year for three 
years. The girls are 
standing in third 
growth. 

Below: Alternate 

rows of wheat and al¬ 
falfa sown in the 
method described by 
Mr. Tinline. The 
wheat yielded 23 
bushels per acre. 

Bottom: An alfalfa 
silo made from snow 
fence lined with 
moisture-proof paper. 
This type of silo, 
while satisfactory for 
corn, did not prove 
su fficiently tight for 
an alfalfa-brome 
mixture. 


material improves the keeping 
qualities of the silage and adds 
to the feed value. 

I N districts where alfalfa 
yields reasonably well it pro¬ 
duces more hay than the 
heaviest yielding grass, and it 
will with proper precautions 
continue productive for years. 
Combinations of alfalfa and 
grass yield less than the alfalfa 
alone but the mixture cures 
more readily as hay and when 
used as pasture is less likely 
than the straight alfalfa to 
cause bloating. On the Bran¬ 
don farm over a long period 
of years cases of animals 
bloating on alfalfa have been 
extremely rare. This is prob¬ 
ably due to the practice of 
putting only well filled animals 
on fresh, green alfalfa and never when the crop 
is wet from dew or rain. 

A new plan for seeding a combination of alfalfa 
and brome grass into loose, sandy soils that drift 
readily has been developed at the Melita Re¬ 
clamation Station. The alfalfa and grass seed are 
sown in alternate rows, sowing with the grain 
drill equipped with a grass seedef attachment. The 
alfalfa seed is sown by the attachment into the 
back row of furrow openers and the pressure 
springs are released for shallow seeding. Grain is 
mixed with the brome seed to carry it through the 
feed cups on the grain drill box and into the 
front row of furrow openers. Alternate feed cups 
in both drill boxes are blocked to prevent their 
sowing. Turn to page 32 
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REWARD —WITH COSTS 


BY AUGUST DERLETH 


G reat-uncle joe stoll paused on the 
edge of the field, his head raised and craned 
forward a little. “Ain’t that the deputy 
sheriff yonder?” he asked, shading his eyes. 
Gus Elker ruffled his strawy yellow moustache and 
turned his sad eyes toward the road, where a car had 
come to a stop and a tall, thin man had got out to 
tack something to a tree just off the highway. The 
sound cf the hammer startled a blue jay to raucous 
life and scattered a flock of juncos across the 
November landscape. 

“Sure looks like Alec Hoopes,” agreed Gus. 

The deputy sheriff finished his task and stood back 
to judge it. He looked beyond the tree and saw the 
three of us standing on the rise; recognizing Great- 
Uncle and Gus, he waved. 

“Who’re you sellin’ out?” called my great-uncle. 

“ ’Tain’t no sale,” Hoopes shouted back. ‘‘It’s a 
robbery!” 

The deputy sheriff had got into his car by the time 
we came up. He sat there now looking at us some¬ 
what indulgently weighed down by ponderous au¬ 
thority. 

“Where you people been?” he asked. “Ain’t you 
heard about the bank robbery?” 

“What bank robbery?” asked Great-Uncle. 

Hoopes made an exclamation of disgust. “No won¬ 
der we ain’t nevgr catchin’ any a them robbers here¬ 
abouts,” he said. “When you people ain’t even knowin’ 
anything about it. They held up the Lone Rock Bank 
two days ago.” 

“How many was they?” asked Gus. 

“Well, just one,” admitted Hoopes reluctantly. 
“But he was a bad one. He looked ready to shoot, by 
all I hear.” 

“Did he git much?” asked Gus. 

Hoopes nodded, but did not volunteer to state the 


sum. “There’s a reward out,” he said. “It’s about 
time they put a stop to it.” 

“Hoh! they! Who, they? You been appointed t’ do 
it,” said Gus. 

“Can’t do it all alone,” said Hoopes, starting the 
car. 

He drove away, and we turned to look at the poster 
on the maple tree. It was not large, though its 
WANTED letters were. Great-Uncle got up close and 
read it, pursing his lips, and pushing his moustache 
up against his nose. He leaned slightly forward, his 
heavy bulk leaving little room for Gus. 

ANTED; Information leading to the arrest and 

™ conviction of the man who held up and robbed 
the Citizens’ Bank of Lone Rock last Tuesday 
morning. He is described as a young man of medium 
height, with grey eyes, a wide mouth and thinning 
black hair, dressed when last seen in a shabby grey 
suit, brown shoes, and a red muffler with a broad 
yellow stripe running through it. He was wearing a 
shapeless black felt hat pulled down over his ears. 
Age, about thirty; height, about five feet, seven. 
$250 will be paid for the arrest of this man.” 

As -nearly as I could estimate, it was the mention 
of the muffler that stirred Gus. He had listened 
phlegmatically enough to Great-Uncle’s laborious 
reading until that point; from then until Great- 
Uncle finished, Gus was simply alive with impatience. 

“I bet I know ’im,” said Gus, his moustache quiv¬ 
ering in his excitement. “I like t’ died if I didn’t see 
that man jest this mornin’.” 

For a moment Great-Uncle was himself startled. 
Then he sighed. “Hoh! You can’t be tellin’ much 
from what it says here. I don’t reckon you saw him.” 

“I saw that muffler,” persisted Gus doggedly. “It 
was around ’im. And he was wearin’ that grey suit. 
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too. Had holes in it. I recollect 
lookin’ at it.” 

Great-Unde got up Great-Uncle began to show 

t S aV°bui a k leaving more Interest. “W’ere ’bouts 

little room for Gus. Was this, GUS?” 

“Think I be tellin’ you? I 
don’t know es I want t’ be sharin’ that reward. You 
don’t half believe me, anyway.” 

“ ’Tain’t likely a man like that ’d let hisself be 
scared by a little runt like you, Gus,” said Great- 
Uncle. “He jest be a shootin’ first and askin’ ques¬ 
tions after.” 

Gus looked at the poster a little uncertainly. 
Great-Uncle nodded. “It says arrest there, Gus. 
That means you gotta take him yourself.” 

Gus reached up and pushed away his hat, looking 
thoughtful—a process which somehow deepened the 
droll sadness of his naturally lugubrious face. 

Great-Uncle said, ‘ Come on. We best be gettin’ 
pack t’ the house or my ol’ woman ’ll be sendin’ Tom 
t’ look for us.” 

G US came along without a word, his face working. 

Great-Uncle was grinning expansively. Cutting 
into the fields, he began to hum to himself. Back in- 
the west the sun was sliding below the belt of trees, 
and the afterglow’s redness began to shape into the 
sky. From the deep woods rose the tapping sound of 
a hairy woodpecker penetrating a tree hole in search 
of hidden insects. 

“You still aimin’ t’ take that robber alone, Gus?” 
taunted Great-Uncle presently. 

“I be dog if I don’t have a try at it,” said Gus. 
“You’re crazy, you idjit!” exploded Great-Uncle in 
alarm. “You’ll get shot up, sure as shootin’!” 

“Won’t be any risk t’ your hide.” 

Great-Uncle subsided into an angry muttering and 
strode jerkily ahead, his heavy bulk lumbering past 
into the lead. 

“That pig-headed uncle a yourn ain’t aimin’ t’ 
have no more truck with us, Old Timer,” Gus said 
to me. 

Great-Uncle turned. “ ’Tain’t as if you had any real 
need a money. You got plenty. But here you’re a- 
riskin’ your skin t’ get holt of a couple a hundred. 
’Tain’t bein’ fair t’ me. I’d be a missin’ you.” 

“That’s right nice a you, Joe,” said Gus, smiling. 
“I reckon I’d be missin’ you, too, where I went.” 

We came to the house. Beyond us, the cattle were 
lowing up the pasture, already straggling toward the 
gate. A trio of pigeons fluttered up and down among 
the chickens Great-Aunt Lou was feeding. 

She looked up as we bore down upon the farm¬ 
yard. “Time for feedin’, and here they come, cows 
and all,” she said. “Hello, Gus.” 

“Hello, ma’am.” 

Great-Aunt’s spectacles were slid down her sharp 
nose, her thin mouth paralleling the line of them 
across her face. Her alert eyes looked over the spec¬ 
tacles at us, her hands busy scattering grain to the 
chickens from the apron which she held sacklike 
from her thin body. 

“Alec Hoopes was by and said as how they held up 
the bank at Lone Rock,” she said. 

“We seen him,” answered Great-Uncle. 

“Said he was all alone, no car or nothin’. Just stood 
up next Clint Hardy when he come to open up and 
stuck a gun into him and got into the bank that way 
and out again with the cash before anybody else 
come. He tied Clint up. Didn’t get much, though.” 
“They’s a reward out,” Gus put in. 

“And Gus is aimin’ t’ get it,” added Great-Uncle 
dryly. “He Aggers he c’n do it all by hisself.” 

Great-Aunt eyed Gus speculatively./‘Likely he’s as 
well off by hisself as with you around, Joe,” she said. 

The sun had disappeared behind the hills, though 
on upland Aelds its Anal light still shone redly, and 
in the northeastern sky cerise and purple lay on a 
tall bank of white clouds struck upward into the 
fading blue. Among the out-buildings and in the 
nearby woods, sparrows and juncos and chickadees 
were chirping out the day. In the western sky, a great 
fan of saffron afterglow rose into amethyst, and the 
evening star shone brightly forth. 

Gus started away. “I’ll be celebratin’ on that re- 
Turn to page 42 


Neither by size or appearance 
did G us Elker look like an arm 
of the law. But craft and judg¬ 
ment count fully as much when 
it comes to apprehending sus¬ 
pects 
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Batch was now fighting 
mad and trying to close 
for battle . 


Rob Morley and his dog worked as 
a team, such as is seldom seen 


KERRY WOOD 


W HEN Rob Morley came back to Coal Valley, 
Batch was lazy-fat. Rob had left the Golden 
Labrador with Kathie Stevens, and she’d 
spoiled the dog with her pampering. Yet she 
was not a pampering woman in other ways. 

“Hello, Kathie,” the big man said huskily, coming 
up the walk to her tidy cottage. 

“Well, Rob!” 

She kissed him then, but it was not the kind of 
home-coming the man had so often thought 
about during the three years he’d been away. 

She was still holding back. 

Then old Batch came padding out of the 
house and flung himself at Rob and the man 
hugged the dog, muttering fondly into the 
animal’s sleek ears. But he was aghast at the 
soft body on the grand old sport. 

“Look at his waist-line!” Rob cried. 

“He’s in splendid shape,” Kathie defended. 

“Ye’ve spoiled him,” the man said bluntly, but 
he fondled Batch’s head and the golden dog 
whined with pleasure. “Ah, Kathie—I’ve thought 
many a time o’ this moment, and now it’s slip¬ 
ping by without any of the speeches said that 
I’d planned. But the main speech is always the 
same: Will ye marry me?” 

Perhaps her eyes became moist for a moment, 
but still she held back and looked him over with 
a critical gaze, noting the hunting togs on him 
and the irresponsible candor of his grey eyes. 

The neat little dress-shop lady could not forget 
her long quest for security, so she put the question 
that should have been left unasked for the time 
being. 

“Have you got a job?” 

He smiled wryly at that, remembering the old 
arguments between them. 

“Yes, I’ve got a fine job, Kathie. Mr. Parkinson, the 
mine owner, has asked me to take charge of his dogs 
again.” 

“Dog training!” 

“Aye, and it’s grand work for a man like me,” he 
said simply. “Kathie, why will ye not say yes?” 

“But what kind of a living could you offer me?” 
“Lass, I’m offering you a living man, and a chance 
for you to become a full woman as a wife and possibly' 
a mother. Kathie, there’s no better living a man can 
offer a woman!” " 

She shook her head, smiling but vexed. 

“Dog training again,” she murmured. “It’s a good 
enough hobby, but as a living! If you’d just get your¬ 
self a decent job of work and settle down to it—” 
“Say no more,” Rob Morley laughed, but without 
much mirth in the laughter. “It’s all the same as 
before. You’ll be staying in the ladies’ shop and sell¬ 
ing dresses, and I’m my own man once more. We’ll 
see each other on Wednesday nights and Saturdays 
and argue, and on the way to and from church, Sun¬ 
days. The same as before, Kathie!” 


“Ah, Rob! I’ve missed you sore.” 

“Lass, I’ve more than missed you.” 

Before he could say more, Golden Bachelor whined 
for attention. Batch loved hearing again the sing¬ 
song Canadian-Scottish of his master’s brogue and 
heaved his fat body up to put paws on Rob’s chest. 

“Look at the girth o’ ye, boy,” Rob was disgusted. 
“A fattie, an’ you the best huntin’ dog in all the 
Valley. Whatever did ye feed him, Kathie?” 

“The same as you always did, but not so stingy,” 
she answered tartly, holding wide the door for him to 
enter. The soft old dog followed at the man’s heels 
and Rob grumbled again, for he did not favor letting 
a sport dog loll around indoors. Then they had their 
talk and accounted for the years away, and when the 
time came for the man to trudge back to his bach¬ 
elor’s cabin over the hill, Batch was serenely sure of 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENIUS 

his place at Rob Morley’s heels and did not even 
hesitate at the woman’s doorway. Kathie gri¬ 
maced at this, but Rob did not question the 
allegiance, knowing dogs as he did. 

“Wednesday night, then,” the man said at 
parting. 

She waved from the door, then hurried inside 
and hid her face in a pillow, crying to herself 
about the old loneliness that had ended and the 
new loneliness that had started. Yet she would ' 
not blame herself; if only Rob Morley were more 
like other men! 

To others, Rob was a man’s man. Mr. Parkin¬ 
son, the mine owner whose pay sheets supported 
most of the town, loved to fill his big car with 
friends and drive to Morley’s hill-top cabin on 
sunny afternoons to watch the trainer at work. 
Many a miner would be there during the off- 
shifts. Most of them knew a bookful of lore about 
dogs, for coal miners have their slack times and 
during such periods they indulge their hobbies, 
with dogs prominent on the list. 

“Look at that spaniel run!” Parkinson cheered. 
“Rob, will he do for the trials, this fall?” 

“Prince, for the field trials? Ye’ve forgotten the 
hard mouth he owns—I’ve tried pins punched through 
me glove and tossed to his mouth careless-like, but 
still he’ll find a place to chew. Och, no, Mr. Parkin¬ 
son; Prince is not for the contests, this year or any 
other.” , 

“Oh, I hoped we could enter a dog or two.” 

(( A YE, an’ maybe you can if you’ll not be too keen 
•** for a top place. Young Tess of Burnside, she’s 
the one who could carry your colors to show. Her 
mouth is gentle, and look at her dark eye and all 
the quiet wisdom in it. If ye must run these friendly 
black-and-white Springers, ye’ll need to use the 
steady females.” 

“Prince has the speed, though.” 

“Aye, and the lack o’ control that goes wi’ wild 
racin’. ‘I’m sorry if he’s your special favorite, because 
it’s my opinion he’s not a trial dog.” 

“Whatever you say, Rob,” the mine owner hastened 
to agree. “They’re all my favorites, as you know. 
What about the setters?” 

“Oh, we’ll have a Llewellyn to show, but your 
Irishmen are too wild. Even the Wellys will need a 
trailin’ rope behind them a-field and maybe a 
choke-collar, much as I hate the use o’ collars. All 
the setters are rangin’ too wide to be giving a field 
the best coverage. Duce has the finest nose o’ the 
(Turn to page 95) 
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A celebrated geologist sug¬ 
gests that prairie Canada way 
have enough oil and gas 
underground to meet its own 
requirements 


p 


v 

G. M. LACEY 

,ROBABLE increased 
oil production from 
the Leduc, Alberta, 
field may bridge the 
present difference between 
demand and output and 
enable western Canada to 
supply entirely her own 
oil requirements, and so eliminate the 
western portion of Canada’s oil imports 
which account for a large share of our 
trade with the United States and con¬ 
tribute to our shortage of U.S. dollars. 

That was the view expressed by Dr. G. 

S. Hume, Chief of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of Canada, Department of Mines 
and Resources, 

Before the late war, Dr. Hume says, refineries in 
the prairie provinces had little difficulty in obtaining 
crude oil. But with the war, and commencement of 
the Commonwealth Air Training Scheme, a heavy 
demand developed for aviation gasoline. The Turner 
Valley field, which previously had met much of the 
demand for crude oil, in February, 1942, produced 28,- 
400 barrels daily. This was the peak output and there¬ 
after Turner Valley production declined steadily. The 
increased wartime demand made oil supplies more 
and more difficult to obtain. 

Under a very liberal arrangement with the Pet¬ 
roleum Administration for War, in Washington, Can¬ 
ada received from the United States the same 
consideration of her oil needs as the individual 
states. The Dominion Government imposed price con¬ 
trol and paid a subsidy (a total of $11,807,729.51 was 
paid from December 1, 1941, to December 31, 1946, 
on oil imported into the prairie provinces, according 
to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board) on crude oil 
brought into Canada. Although in western Canada 
production dropped from 10,136,296 barrels in 1942 to 
7,137,693 barrels in 1946, increased demand rather 
than decreased productivity accounted for the 
acute oil shortage on the continent. 

A study was made of the west flank area of the 
Turner Valley field, previously considered uneco¬ 
nomic from a commercial standpoint. It was 
estimated the 20 wells might produce one million 
barrels of oil. The limestone in the area is of low 
porosity and low permeability, but in wartime it 
was not altogether a matter of dollars and cents 
to be considered. Drilling was started under 
supervision by Wartime Oils, a new Crown com¬ 
pany which was financed by the Department of 
of Munitions and Supply. 

I TP until June, 1947, 22 wells were drilled, of 
which 21 were successes, and up until Aug¬ 
ust 31, 1947, production from these wells was 
1,400,000 barrels of oil. The 2.75 million dollar 
value of oil produced does not pay the drilling 
and operating costs. However, Dr. Hume points 
out, when the subsidy of one dollar per barrel, 
which was paid on imported oils, is taken into 
account, the proposition was almost a paying 
one and now is likely to become so. 

The continual increase in the contin¬ 
ental demand for oil would find 
Canada facing an acute shortage 
if it were not for the Leduc 
field, discovered in February, 

1947. Drilling depths 
are not great in the 
area and two hor¬ 
izons in dolomite 
rock, separated b y 
green shale, have 
produced oil. Out¬ 
lines of the field 
are indefinite, the 
northeast and the 
southeast sides 
s h a rply limited, 


but with room for expansion in other directions. Con¬ 
sideration of the field is based on relation to short¬ 
ages. In the prairie provinces at present the demand 
for oil exceeds by 20,000 barrels a day the supply of 
domestically produced oil, which presently stands at 
17,720 barrels per day. 

If Leduc is to provide these 20,000 barrels, 130 to 
150 wells of similar capacity to the 20 wells now pro¬ 
ducing in the area are needed immediately. The 
normal decline in production will have decreased the 
calculated average output in the earlier wells 
by the time the last of the 130 to 150 wells are 
drilled, since 30 to 45 days are required for drill¬ 
ing a well in the field. Continuous drilling will 
be necessary to keep up the rate of production 
from the field. 

A Leduc reserve of 50 million barrels of re¬ 
coverable oil has been estimated. This, Dr. 

Hume believes, is a very conservative estimate 
and possibly may be doubled. The reserve com¬ 
pares with the 90,300,000 barrels produced by 
Turner Valley since 1924. The wells are on 40- 
acre spacing and a minimum of 6,000 
presently drilled acres would be neces- 
ary to meet the demand for crude 
oil. 

With oil from California going to 
the Far East to supply the United 
States Navy and our own navy 
during the war, and the threat of 
having oil supplies cut off from the 
west coast, our Oil Controller looked 
elsewhere for supplies. Light oil was 
obtained from Ecuador and Vancouver 
got oil from Colombia. The subsidy 
was heavy. West of Jasper fuel oil is 
used in locomotives. No steel was 
available to make possible a change 
over from oil burning and no coal 
was obtainable if the change over 
had been possible. The Oil Controller 
advised the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways that the time was opportune to 
try development of an oil supply in 
the Vermilion field, 

Oil was discovered at Borradaile, 
six miles east of Vermilion, in 
1939. Cannar Oils, a subsidiary 
of the Canadian National 
Railways, was formed 
and drilled more 
than 30 wells in 
the area. The 
Vermilion field 
yields low 
grade oil, 


Left : Imperial No. I 
standing among the 
stooks in the new 
field at Leduc, Alta. 

Above: Imperial No. 
4 stages a display at 
Leduc. 


suitable for fuel when cleaned, but 
emulsifies easily when agitated. Pump¬ 
ing causes emulsion carrying sediment. 
As all wells in the area are on pump, 
a cheap method of cleaning was need¬ 
ed. A dehydration process was made 
available by California. In 
the process the emulsion 
is broken, water gathers 
in large globules in warm 
oil and sinks to the bot¬ 
tom, carrying the silt and 
sediments with it. 

The Vermilion field sup¬ 
plied much needed fuel 
oil during the war, and up until June, 
1947, production totalled 913,991 barrels. 
Present monthly production is 11,000 
to 12,000 barrels from 45 wells. 

Results at Vermilion stimulated the 
oil search in central Alberta and west¬ 
ern Saskatchewan. The Dina field, near 
the Saskatchewan border and 40 miles 
east of Wainwright, Alberta, was dis¬ 
covered in 1926. Gas which supplies 
the town of Lloydminster, and some 
oil, was found in 1934 at Lloydminster, 
but until 1945-1946 the field was 
thought not important. Now, with pro¬ 
duction at Lone Rock, about 20 miles 
southeast, and the Blackfoot area, about 
seven miles west, the Lloydminster territory, which 
also includes and extends the old Dina area, approxi¬ 
mately 30 miles south of Lloydminster town, produces 
almost 3,000 barrels of oil per day. In September the 
yield of its 103 producing wells totalled 94,445 bar¬ 
rels, bringing production for nine months to over 
one-half million barrels. Further rapid expansion is 
anticipated. 

There are now flowing wells in the field, and yield 
is better than most pump wells give. The oil is heavy 
crude (the same type as that obtained from the 

Alberta tar sands) suitable 
for asphalt, and has a better 
base than high grade oil 
from Turner Valley. Oil also 
has been discovered in the 
Kitscoty area, 14 miles west 
of Lloydminster. 

In recent years, other com¬ 
paratively small fields have 
been found in southern Al¬ 
berta. These include the 
Princess and South Princess, 
Conrad, Taber, and West 
Taber fields. Drilling for oil 
has started at Hanna, where 
light oil was found in a well 
drilled for gas; Canadian 
Gulf Company is drilling 
south of Pincher Creek, and 
drilling is in progress throughout the foothills. 

The Viking-Kinsella gas field supplies Edmonton 
and towns south as far as Red Deer, and Imperial Oil 
has proven up a producing area there of 450 square 
miles, 150 to 300 thousand acres. Gas wells are drill¬ 
ed aoout one per square mile and wells are known to 
yield five, ten, even 20 million cubic feet of gas per 
day. Plants to produce synthetic gasoline reasonably 
could be built. 

McColl-Frontenac, Union. Shell, and others also 
have been active in the development of gas areas. 
Productive fields have been found in southern Alberta 
at Foremost, Pakowki Lake, Manyberries, Pinhorn and 
other points. Shell Oil has outlined a large volume of 
gas at Jumping Pound, 20 miles west of Calgary. 

Unity, Saskatchewan, and many Alberta towns 
have separate gas systems. Natural gas is an ideal 
fuel and gas in Alberta seems sufficient to supply the 
province’s requirements and leave a large volume 
available for other markets. Dr. Hume foresees the 
possibility that some day gas from Alberta may be 
piped to industrial Ontario, supplying prairie cities 
en route. 

In this regard he cites the pipeline now under con¬ 
struction in the United States. From the north end 
of the Texas panhandle this pipeline will supply 300,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas (equal to 13,000- 
14,000 tons of coal) to Los Angeles. Part of 
the pipeline is 24-inch, part 26-inch, and 
the final part will be a 30-inch pipe. 
Should the piping eastward of western gas 
become feasible, fuel advantages to cities 
(Turn to page 67) 
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I N the east central portion of Alberta, there is an 
area of hilly grass country deserving of a place in 
the story of Alberta agriculture. It is known as 
the Neutral Hills district. It is reached by going 
east from Stettler and Coronation, or west from 
Kerrobert, Saskatchewan, to Loyalist, and then 
straight north toward Czar. 

After you have driven north along a good gravel 
road close to 17 miles, keep your eyes peeled 
to the right for a small white house some distance 
off the road. It is almost hidden by the contour 
of the land, but you can recognize it by the fact 
that the farm has a windmill. If, when you drive 
in, a tall man a little past middle age, with sandy 
complexion and not as much hair as he once 
had, approaches you very courteously, you can 
be sure that this is C. D. Lane, owner of the ranch. 

Now, this story isn’t about C. D. Lane at all, so 
he has to be disposed of. It isn’t going to be easy, 
in spite of his modesty; and he will probably creep 
into the story here and there as we go along. We 
can’t very well disregard a man who has been in the 
forefront of progress from the beginning, and who 
in addition, is a director of the Alberta Livestock 
Co-operative, and a member of the Special Areas 
Board of the Province. However, we must do the 
best we can. 

Before leaving the ranch, which occupies four sec 
tions, of which one is owned and three are leased, 
of course we had to see the cattle and the view from 
the top of the high hill, which has an altitude of 
about 2,600 feet. The cattle number about 150 head, 
and are all grade Herefords, except of course, the 
sires. They illustrate, as well as anything I have seen, 
the extent to which an excellent commercial herd 
can be developed in ten years, by good management 
and the consistent use of purebred sires. 

It wasn’t easy to make the long hill to the lookout 


REMEMBER 


ART 


NEWMAN 


Farmers and ranchers of the 
Neutral Hills area in Alberta 
give credit to the man who 
led the way to livestock 
improvement 


point on top. In fact, the six-year-old Guide car gave 
it up on the first try with a snort of disgust. How¬ 
ever, we took her around to another place where she 
could see all of the long slope, I said “giddap” with 
the right emphasis, and she took the five of us to 
the top like a scared rabbit, missing every stone hid¬ 
den in the long grass along the way. 

/\NCE on top, a magnificent view was spread before 
” us. East and west, our view was marked by other 
hills, but north for 23 miles to the next line of rail¬ 
way and as far as the eye could see, was waving grass 
in sloughs and variable contours, dotted by small, 
dark areas of shrub and tree growth in some of the 
more sheltered places. Southward, our view was un¬ 
interrupted for nearly 20 miles. Sixteen miles away 


By H. S. FRY 

tions were less satisfactory than in a number of other 
districts. Some livestock improvement was called for, 
and this was begun through junior forage clubs, first 
organized in October, 1936. These led to interest on 
the part of parents, who formed the first local agri¬ 
cultural association, patterned after the organization 
in the Dickson, Alberta, community. Dr. S. E. Clark, 
then of the Dominion Range Experiment Station at 
Manyberries, Alberta, was brought in to discuss range 
and pasture problems, and soon a considerable group 
of agricultural improvement associations were or¬ 
ganized in the Neutral Hills area. 


The late Flight-Lieut. Arthur Newman who died while on 
active service with the R.C.A.F. 

This development, and therefore everything which 
has followed it, is traceable in large measure to the 
late Mr. Newman. He had, in fact, paved the way for 
the meeting at Gooseberry Lake by organizing the 
Neutral Hills Grazing Association in April of 1937. 
This was in direct consequence of departmental will¬ 
ingness to supply purebred sires to organized groups 
of cattlemen, provided they were able themselves to 
supply bull for bull with the government. Therefore, 
following the first meeting of the Neutral Hills Graz¬ 
ing Association, 583 cows were listed, and the govern¬ 
ment provided its proportion of the purebred sires. 
By 1939, 15 purebred sires were in service, and the 
number of cows was 505 and the number of calves 


we could see a train, the smoke of its engine showing 
faintly against the July sky. These then, were the 
Neutral Hills and the territory surrounding them. Off 
to the northwest were the Black Hills. The grass 
cover and the territory surrounding me was very 
similar to that of the Cypress Hills in southwestern 
Saskatchewan. It included a large proportion of 
gramma grass, Kentucky blue and spear grass. 

Coming up from Loyalist by road, neither I nor 
anyone else could be much impressed by the farm¬ 
steads and any evidence of prosperity along the way. 
Buildings are very modest and inexpensive. Years 
ago prospects appeared bright for a railway within 11 
miles of C. D. Lane’s ranch. The railway was sur¬ 
veyed and some grading actually done. That was all, 
and as a result, there has been very little additional 
building ever since. The grassland, of course, is of 
somewhat variable character, but generally speaking 
will carry about one mature animal to 30 acres. The 
ranches and farmers operate by various combinations 
of enterprises. There is very little grain feeding of 
cattle. Lane himself has 100 acres of crop land. Some 
operators have little or no crop land and after pas¬ 
turing on the home ranch as long as the pasture lasts, 
move their cattle to winter 


O N July 29, 1937, a meeting was held at Gooseberry 
Lake at the time of the U.P.A. convention. At 
this meeting the Black Hills Agricultural Association 
and the Neutral Hills Agricultural Association got 
together for the first time. The 37 cattlemen present 
set up the Neutral Hills Livestock Board, the pur¬ 
poses of which were to improve marketing conditions, 
to gather and distribute market information, list 
cattle for sale, conduct an aggressive campaign for 
the elimination of scrubs and unsuitable livestock, 
eradicate warble fly, and co-operate with the de¬ 
partments of agriculture, the livestock buyers and the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association (managed at 
that time by Jack Byers). Chairman of the newly-or¬ 
ganized Board was C. D. Lane, Neutral Hills; vice- 
chairman, Jack Gibson, Consort; secretary, J. L. 
Fiske, Cadogan; with K. G. Wiles, Pemukan, and J. 
E. Bowers, Veteran, as the remaining members of the 
Board. When the Board met late in May, 1938, they 
were able to report that 2,292 head of cattle had been 
listed for sale, and the Dominion representatives and 
interested parties had agreed that organization had 
effected a saving of from $8,000 to $10,000 for the dis¬ 
trict in the meantime. 


439. By 1947, after ten years of cattle improvement, 
the farmers owned 17 purebred sires and the govern¬ 
ment supplied an equal number, all Herefords, with 
the exception of one Angus. This concentration on 
one breed was made following a decision in 1937 that 
the Hereford was the most suitable breed for the 
purpose, and that there were distinct advantages to 
be gained from uniform breeding. Once the Neutral 
Hills Livestock Board was formed, it became the focal 
point for a much wider movement in the direction of 
livestock improvement. There were other groups of 
agricultural improvement associations formed in the 
Sounding Creek district, while still others were the 
Coronation-Stettler, the Camrose-Provost, and the 
Youngstown groups. 

N EWMAN’S desire for livestock improvement in the 
area was insatiable. Having inspired the Neutral 
Hills Grazing Association, and laid the foundation for 
the Neutral Hills Livestock Board, he urged the or¬ 
ganization and the various groups of agricultural 
improvement associations into what became the 
Central Alberta Livestock Association. Pointing out 
that the annual loss per head of cattle from warble 

flies was estimated at that 


pasture. Of special import¬ 
ance is the fact that prac¬ 
tically all cattle in the area 
are grade Herefords, and 
this characteristic dates 
back to July 29, 1937, when 
our story really begins. 

If this story is about any 
individual, it is about the 
late Art Newman, who for 
a number of years was 
fieldman for the Dominion 
Livestock Branch (now 
Production Service) and 
resided at Lacombe. 
Through the bull-loaning 
policy of the Dominion De¬ 
partment o f Agriculture, 
contact had been establish¬ 
ed with farmers of the 
Neutral Hills area, where 



time to be $2.50 per head, 
he said that “if to this loss 
were added the loss to the 
industry as well as menace 
to public health due to 
tuberculosis in cattle and 
swine, the bot fly in horses; 
low grade market cattle be¬ 
cause of poorly bred and 
poorly fed stock; range de¬ 
pletion b y overgrazing, 
grasshoppers and other 
losses, we can realize that 
we have the means of 
greatly increasing the ef¬ 
ficiency of our industry ly¬ 
ing in our own hands, if 
we can effectively co-op¬ 
erate to control the causes 
of these losses.” 

The warble fly problem 


over-grazing was common, 
and cattle marketing condi- 


C. D. Lane, Mrs. Lane and their two sons look north from the Neutral Hills over many 
thousands of acres of good grazing land. 


[Guide photo. 


had been under considera- 
(.Turn to page 64) 
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Bill Gary 7 s note starts three men on a 
mine location and for Frosty 


PART II 

a FTER a while big Bill Gary stopped meditating 

/\ about death because he was tired of it, and 
J % because a cold wind began to thrill through 
his wounds. Their pain had joined. The pain 
from the wrist rose up the arm and at the shoulder 
it encountered the pain from the wounded thigh, 
which possessed all the rest of the body. 

Bill Gary was tired of sitting there. If it were better 
to meet death sitting down than lying down, it was 
still better to meet death in action than in repose, so 
he began to act. 

He crawled out of the clearing, out of the strip of 
trees, and to the verge of the treeless waste of snow. 
He was a mile above the cabin, and he started for it, 
not because he thought that he had strength to get 
there, but because he despised inactive waiting for 
the end. 

It was easier than he expected. It was the sort of a 
thing that, one can do more easily than think. To 
crawl a mile would have been totally impossible, and 
he could not have gone a hundred yards up a slope, 
but this was different. He had snow under him all the 
way, and there was a continually declining slope to 
the ground. He could half roll and half slide. He 
moved his body like a fish wriggling through slime 
rather than like a land animal. He received a heavy 
battering before he got to the bottom of the rise 
among the trees that shrouded his shack. He half 
rolled and half crawled to the cabin, and fainted on 
the threshold of it. 

When he wakened again, a few minutes later, he 
found himself much weaker. There was a hurrying 
pulse in his temples like a clock ticking all out of 
time. Everything that his eyes looked on shuddered 
as though an earthquake were shaking the ground. 

He said to himself: “Bill, you’re going to die, you 
old fool!” 

Then he thought of the mine again, and he was 
sorry that he had enclosed the 
news of it in the collar of the 
wolf. If he had only known that 
he could reach his cabin, he 
would have waited and written . 
a letter. Then, with his pair of -C 

smokes, he could have called up "*»._ 

Warner and confided the letter 
to him to be mailed, a month 
or so later, when Warner went to town. 

He would still be able to write the letter, he told 
himself. He was going to die, all right, but not im¬ 
mediately. There was the sort of metal in him that 
rubs out only after long and constant friction. 


He got out of the drawer a sheet of 
letter paper and an envelope. In indelible 
pencil he wrote the address first: 

Mr. Alexander Gary, 

Newlands. 

Then he started on the sheet of paper: 
Dear Alec 


I’m done for. I got Frosty, 
and Frosty got me. 

I’ve tapped open the biggest vein of UggHY 

gold, today, that you ever seen. Then I J| 

caught Frosty in a trap, and he chawed 
me almost to death. ■ • S 

I took and wrote out the description of 
where to find the mine and put one of my 
dog’s Red Cross collars on Frosty and put 
the description in the collar and turned fgPUE i 
Frosty loose, because I thought that I 
sure never would— 

His hand paused. 

It was hard work pushing the pencil, because it 
bit not only into the paper, but also into the softness 
of the wood on which the paper smoothly rested. 

There was a cloud before his eyes. This time it 
was not whirling, but it was thickening and moving 
up on him, little by little. He rubbed the back of his 
hand across his eyes, but that did not help very much. 
The darkness kept on growing. 

He got out the flask of whisky. He could not uncork 
the flask with his numb fingers, but he worried it 
out with his teeth. He drank the rest of what was in 
the flask, holding the neck of the bottle between his 
teeth. 


have fallen away with the rest, except that Christian 
gave him extra support and help, the reason being 
that the resemblance of Gregor to Jim Silver had 
been helpful to Barry before and might prove helpful 
again. So Christian kept him along. 

They had worn out one set of horses after another. 
Where they could buy horses, they bought them. 
Where they could not buy horses, they stole them. 
They crossed the Bull’s Head Range on foot, a hun¬ 
dred terrible miles that Christian forced Duff Gregor 
to travel. He walked behind Gregor. 

The last twenty miles, he beat Gregor like a beast, 
with his quirt. When Gregor fell from exhaustion, 
Barry Christian kicked him to his feet again and 
forced him to travel on. 

They got horses on the other side of the range. 
Christian tied Duff Gregor into the saddle and led 
the horse ahead, while Gregor lay senseless with 
sleep. That was the way they had managed to keep 
out of the grasp of Jim Silver on Parade. That was 
the only way. 

It might be that on the edge of the Blue Waters 
they had shaken the great Silver off the trail. It was 
more likely that Silver was somewhere behind them, 
either reading their sign or else guessing with his 
accustomed uncanny accuracy what was going on 
inside their minds. Duff Gregor, for his part, felt that 
death itself was almost better than being pursued any 
longer in this fashion. The pain of death could bite 
him to the bone only once, whereas now he was dying 
every day of his life, a hundred times over. 


H E was no longer nauseated, and he was glad of 
that. He told himself that perhaps he would not 
die. He wanted to go to sleep for a minute, and after 
that, he would wake up and finish writing the letter. 

Alec Gary was a good kid, and 
Alec ought to have the mine—if 
J—Bill Gary died. 

'—- i Bill Gary put his forehead on 

his right arm. Everything was 
confused, and red lights began 
to move in his darkness, not 
6^6^ whirling about, but wavering 

toward him like lanterns swing¬ 
ing at the sides of walking men. He closed his eyes 
harder. The darkness grew complete. He slept. 

That was the way Barry Christian and Duff Gregor 
found him. It is hard to say that blind chance 
brought Barry Christian, the greatest of all criminal 
brains and hands, through the mountains at exactly 
the right time to 'find Bill Gary dead with the news 
of the finding of the gold mine written out on a piece 
of paper. It is easier and more convenient to say 
that there was a malice in Fate which had designed 
this happening with malignant care. 

For many miles now, Barry Christian and Duff 
Gregor had been fleeing. They had had almost a 
dozen men about them in the beginning; they had 
only themselves now. For Jim Silver had hounded 
them closely all the way. He was still hounding them, 
perhaps, unless the strength had finally departed out 
of the tireless limbs of Parade, the golden stallion. 

A great, bright ghost, Parade had stridden over 
the leagues behind them. All the others among the 
pursuers, gradually, had dropped away. All the others 
of the fugitives had been worn out and turned to 
this side or to that. 

Only Barry Christian kept on, with Duff Gregor. 
Gregor himself, big and strong as he was, would 


r IE big body of Duff Gregor looked more like that 
of Jim Silver than ever before, for the immense 
labor of the flight had taken away all excess flesh and 
left him with his shoulders broad and heavy arid 
the rest of the body tapering off. 

His face looked more like the face of Silver than 
ever, also. It, too, had been refined by agony. Only 
his forehead was different, for the brow of Silver al¬ 
ways held a sort of gloomy serenity, and the brow of 
Duff Gregor was heavily contracted. 

As they came up the hillside, this day, it was 
Gregor who first noticed the hint of a trail and said: 
“Somebody lives not far from here.” 

“We’ll find ’em all right,” said Christian. 

“So that we can leave our trail posted for Silver?” 
asked Gregor satirically. 

The pale, handsome face of Barry Christian turned 
toward his companion, and he smiled. His gentle and 
musical voice answered: “We need fresh horses, 
partner.” 

“Not likely to be horses, where we’re heading. This 
isn’t a horse trail, you can see.” 


H E dragged himself to his knees and got to the 
table of soft pine, which he had made himself. He 
had built a drawer under that table. He was prouder 
of that drawer than of almost anything he had ever 
done, because it was a homemade luxury such as 
most men of the wilderness . would not have con¬ 
sidered worthy of thought. It was this drawer that he 
drew open, dnd then he worked l^imself up onto the 
bench that ranged beside the table. 

Then he lay .across the table for a moment, 
nauseated more than ever, his brain whirling. He 
wished that he could die without being sick at the 
stomach. 

He pushed himself erect. The top of the table 
was new and white because it was only recently 
made, and planed down. Now there was blood on it. In 
his rolling, sliding descent, his clothes had been 
caught and torn in many places; his flesh had been 
caught and torn, also. 
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“This isn’t a horse trail, but there may be horses, 
and if there are not horses, there may be burros. 
Anything will be useful. Even a dog.” 

“You mean,” said Duff Gregor, looking about the 
tips of the trees at the blue-white of the sea above 
timber line that extended into the sky, “you mean 
that you’re really going to cross the Blue Waters in 
one march?” 

“Not in one march,” said Christian. “We’ll camp 
for one night up yonder, and freeze and chatter our 
teeth till the morning. And then we’U go on again 
and try to finish the crossing tomorrow.” 

“I’d rather turn around and face Jim Silver,” 
cried out Duff Gregor, in a passion. “I’d rather face 
him and have it out with him. Look! We’re two men, 
and he’s only one!” 

Barry Christian looked not at Gregor, but down at 
his long, graceful hands. 

Many a man said, and was willing to swear to it, 
that those famous hands of Barry Christian were 
even more dreadful with weapons than were the 
hands of Jim Silver. Even if they were not, there 
could not be very much actual difference between 
the prowess of the two men. 

“You can beat him all by yourself, Barry!” cried 
Duff Gregor. “You can beat anybody in the world, 
if you make up your mind to it.” 


f>ARRY CHRISTIAN slowly shook his head. Sorrow 
" came into his face and made it handsomer than 
ever—like the face of one suffering spiritual pain be¬ 
yond the concerns of this earth of ours. 

“Silver’s beaten me,” he said. “He’s beaten me with 
his bare hands and he’s beaten me with guns. He’s 
out-tricked and he’s out-fought me. Sometimes I even 
think that the only reason I’m permitted to be alive 
is so that the young men of the world can have the 
spectacle of Barry Christian being kicked around the 
world by the great Jim Silver, the upholder of the 
law. That’s a moral sight. Deters the youth of the 
country from crime.” > 

Duff Gregor suddenly grinned. When he smiled, all 
the brute in him came out, and his entire resemb¬ 
lance to Jim Silver flickered and then went out. 

“By thunder, Barry,” he said, “when I hear you 
talk like that, it’s as good as reading a book. You say 
the queerest things!” 

“Do I?” asked Christian softly. 

No one could tell what he meant, when he looked 
and spoke like this. Sometimes Duff Gregor half ex¬ 
pected to have his throat cut and be left by the 
trail. That would be the instant that Christian de¬ 
cided that Gregor was more of a present encumbrance 
than a future assistance. In any case, he would not 
want Gregor to fall alive into the hands of his 
enemies. Gregor knew too much. 
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“Perhaps you’re right,” said Christian. 
“Perhaps I should have been a teacher or a 
minister, or some such thing, leading a 
secluded life, and trying-to help other men 
toward a vision of the truth.” 

Big Duff Gregor filled the woods with his 
bawling laughter. 

“There you go again. You sure beat me. You beat 
anybody. You’re a scream, Barry! Hey, there’s the 
house!” 

Through the tree trunks they saw the broken pic¬ 
ture of the little house. Falling snow obscured it, 
also. The sky was filled with deep miles of grey that 
promised a soft ocean of snow to descend upon the 
earth. 


Vaguely outlined through 
the falling enow in the 
twilight, Silver taw the 
thack. 


C HRISTIAN went in first. He was always first, 
when Gregor was his companion, because he pro¬ 
foundly distrusted everything that Gregor was apt to 
do in an emergency. He detested Gregor with all his 
soul, as he would have detested a false coin. But still, 
the resemblance between the man and the famous 
Jim Silver was too great to permit him to be discard¬ 
ed. Counterfeit he was, but even so he might be of 
immense use in the future. 

At the door of the shack, Christian saw the great 
body of Bill Gary spilled across the table. He called, 
got no answer, and stepped to the table. His head 
was still bent above the still figure when Gregor 
asked calmly: “That mug is dead, isn’t he?” 

Christian slowly lifted his head and looked toward 
Gregor. 

“Yes, he’s dead.” 

Big Gregor stepped to the table and stared calmly 
down at the body. He had seen plenty of death—since 
he had joined the forces of Barry Christian. 

“Look at—His left wrist is all torn.” 

“I see it,” said Barry Christian. 

He picked up the loose weight of Bill Gary, grasp¬ 
ing him under the armpits, and dragged him toward 
the bunk that was built against the wall. A paper 
fluttered from the top of the table to the floor. 

Gregor picked up the feet of the dead man and 
helped lay him on the bunk. 

“Torn all to the devil,” said Gregor. 

“Something got at him. Dogs — wolves,” said 
Christian. He looked around the shack at the extra 
traps. “A trapper, and the wolves got him.” 

Gregor picked up the fallen paper. Christian was 
pulling a blanket over the face of the dead man, and, 
turning, he asked: 

“What was that?” 

“That? What?” asked Gregor. 

“That thing you picked up.” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“You certainly wouldn’t pick up nothing.” 


“What could a gent pick up in a 
place like this?” 

“There was a piece of paper.” 
“Yeah. With some stuff scribbled 
over it,” said Gregor. 

“Let’s see it.” 

“Ain’t worth seeing.” 

Christian held out his left hand. 
Their eyes met, and those of Gregor 
fell away. 

“All right,” he said. “Just a crazy 
idea out of a dead man’s head.” 

“Dead men tell the truth, if they 
talk at all,” said Christian. 

He took the paper which Gregor 
had crumpled, thrusting it into his 
pocket. Christian spread it out and 
read the contents aloud. 

“Dear Alec: I’m done for. I got 
Frosty, and Frosty got me. 

“I’ve tapped open the biggest 
vein of gold, today, that you ever 
seen. Then I caught Frosty in a 
trap, and he chawed me almost to 
death.” 

He paused and looked at Gregor. 
Gregor hung his head. 

“I thought it was just a crazy 
lot of drool,” said Gregor. 

Christian said nothing. He con¬ 
tinued to hold Gregor with his eye, 
like a fish dangling, dying at the 
end of a line. Then he went on 
with the remaining few lines, read¬ 
ing them aloud, quietly. 

He lowered the paper and then 
he said: 

“Nerve. That’s what that dead 
man had. He travelled quite a dis¬ 
tance on that ruined hand and 
spoiled leg. He crawled and rolled 
and slid. See how his clothes were 
torn to pieces?” 

“Yeah, I seen,” said Gregor. 
"Think that there’s anything in the drool?” 

“You know there’s something in it,” answered 
Christian. “You’re dead certain that there’s some¬ 
thing in it. Otherwise, you wouldn’t have planned to 
hold out the paper, duck away from me, and finally 
come back to this part of the world and look up 
Frosty.” 

“Hey, listen, Barry—” began Gregor in a pleading 
voice. 

Christian bit his lip as though to keep it from 
curling with contempt. 

“I understand,” he said'. “I know you pretty well, 
Gregor. But I hoped that I didn’t know you as well 
as all this.” 

“You take it pretty hard,” said Gregor, “when all 
I meant was—” 

“Quit it,” said Christian. 

Gregor was gloomily silent. 

Barry Christian picked up the en¬ 
velope. 

“This letter ought to go,” he said, “to 
the hands of one Alexander Gary, in 
the town of Newlands. Unfortunately 
for him, however, he’ll never see it. The 
letter has come into better hands than 
(Turn to page 75) 
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Jewish state has no guarantee of its lasting 
thanks; witness present-day condemnation of 
Britain by the Jewish Agency, “an all-time high 
in political ingratitude.” 

Under these circumstances the creation of a 
force among the smaller states may look very 
attractive to the U.S. Canada would be expected 
to make an important contribution to such a 
force because of the lead taken by her repre¬ 
sentative, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, in the 
participation debate. Canadians are not unwill¬ 
ing to bear their fair share of international 
action to preserve the peace of the world. But 
public opinion will be slow to classify Arab de¬ 
fense of their lands as aggression. It will want 
better proof that there is no alternative to the 
establishment of political Zionism. The recent 
murder by Jews of wounded British soldiers in 
Palestine hospitals has created a reaction among 
returned men here which will make the recruit¬ 
ment and maintenance of voluntary Canadian 
forces to support Jewish expansion a highly un¬ 
popular undertaking. 
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Palestine 

Palestine presents an issue which may become 
as damaging to the prestige of the United Na¬ 
tions as Ethiopia was to the League. Under 
American persuasion the Assembly was induced 
to recommend partition, in spite of Britain’s 
repeated refusals to enforce a settlement which 
was not agreed to by both Arabs and Jews. It 
should have been realized from the outset in the 
United States, as it was in England, that parti¬ 
tion would require force, and that it was courting 
trouble to become committed to the principle of 
partition without making advance provisions for 
the military strength to impose it. The Jewish 
Agency promoted the naive hope that the Arabs 
would be overawed by the spectacle of the two 
most powerful nations in the world agreeing on 
partition. Such a view fails to appreciate the 
length to which a fighting race like the Arabs 
will go in resisting the break-up of their coun¬ 
try. It implies a respect for the enduring quality 
of Russo-American collaboration which the 
Arabs are not likely to share. In any case the 
Arabs are organizing their strength for a fight 
to the finish, and as we write the Security Coun¬ 
cil is meeting to discuss the formation of a mili¬ 
tary arm to enforce its final decision, whatever 
that may be. 

Three courses are open to the Council if it 
does not modify the Assembly recommendation 
for partition. It may sanction a mixed force in 
which American and Russian troops will pre¬ 
dominate. It may turn the assignment over to 
the U.S.A. which has taken the lead in uphold¬ 
ing Jewish pretensions. It may authorize a small 
nations force supported by American and Red 
gold. 

The Americans will not readily assent to the 
first course. Their interests require that the 
Russians be kept out of the eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean. Once the Russians have established them¬ 
selves in Palestine it would be as difficult to get 
them out as it has been in Germany, Korea, and 
elsewhere. A Russian stronghold in the Holy 
Land would be a fresh centre for the spread of 
communist strength and would undermine 
Greek and Turkish resistance to the Red tide. 

The Truman administration is equally disin¬ 
clined on the eve of a presidential election to 
take over Britain’s thankless job of keeping the 
peace. There is a strong sentiment in the U.S. 
for reducing their military forces abroad. A new 
and serious large-scale expedition will be un¬ 
popular. American enforcement would incur im¬ 
mediate hostility throughout the whole Arab 
world and might shut off oil supplies which are 
necessary to fuel the Marshall plan. Whatever 
power accepts the job of setting up the new 
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Smoking Out the Profiteers 

The rising cost of living is causing widespread 
concern throughout Canada. Month by month 
the gap between family income and outgo in the 
low income groups is becoming wider. Standards 
of living are going down. Questions are begin¬ 
ning to be asked regarding the maintenance of 
national health. People everywhere are fearful 
that if the rise in prices is not halted it will end 
in depression and disaster. Taking the official 
figures based on 1935-39 costs of living as 100, 
the index rose to 146 in January and is now 
probably over 150. It rose by 2.4 points in one 
month and 23.4 points in one year. Canada’s 
splendid record in holding the price line under 
war-time controls has been undone. Mr. Bracken 
told the House on February 2 that the cost of 
living bears more heavily on Canadian than on 
American citizens; for while industrial wages in 
Canada are 70.3 per cent of theirs, the cost of 
living is 77.7 per cent of their cost. 

The basic cause of the trouble is, of course, 
the world-wide shortage of goods coupled with 
effective demand. Other causes contribute to the 
accelerating price rise but there is the widest 
disagreement as to their relative importance. 
Tory members at Ottawa attribute all our 
troubles to government mismanagement, or to 
labor demands. The C.C.F. lays the blame on the 
ill-considered removal of controls and subsidies. 
Still others charge that there has been a with¬ 
holding of stocks in anticipation of price in¬ 
creases. In the background lurks the profiteer. 

To satisfy the public outcry, Parliament has 
set up a special committee of inquiry. It was not 
the kind of committee the opposition groups 
wanted. Its scope of inquiry is narrow. It will 
make no recommendations. It will lodge no 
profiteer behind the bars. It will merely report 
to Parliament, probably after the loss of much 
valuable time. Nevertheless the committee got to 
work in mid-February and has already taken 
evidence from Toronto fruit and vegetable re¬ 
tailers as to wholesalers’ profits ranging from 
38 to 240 per cent. What the wholesalers have to 
say about the part played by retailers in boost¬ 
ing prices has yet to be heard, and may make 
equally interesting reading. 

As far back as last September, Rt. Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley warned the business fraternity that free 
enterprise was on trial; that merchants were its 
custodians; that it was neither proper not good 
business to charge all the traffic would bear. Un¬ 
doubtedly the vast majority of Canadian busi¬ 
ness men have acted in that faith. Unfortun¬ 
ately it is not universally true. As good an 
authority as Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, minister 
of labor, states that there has been profiteering. 
The people of Canada wait expectantly for con¬ 
dign punishment to fall on those who have taken 
advantage of public necessity in times like these. 
There will be little patience with the view that 
public opinion can be trusted l^o deal adequately 
with profiteers. The temper of consumers is 
being sorely tried. Circumstances require that 
there shall be no delay. If private enterprise is 
to survive, its chief enemies, those who under 
the spur of greed have abused its privileges, 
must be summarily punished. 


Breath of Spring 

Poor, harassed humanity seems destined to 
have its few moments of joy marred by trouble. 
The first note of spring is blurred by the strident 
discords of the income tax which no listener can 
tune out. This year the western farmer has for 
his own exclusive use a new, attractively printed 
tax form, big enough to wrap a bachelor’s laun¬ 
dry. It needs to be, for the department has 
thought up some new headings to simplify the 
taxpayer’s job of writing his own mathematical 
autobiography. In the same spirit of helpfulness 
the Income Tax Branch has this year issued 
thousands of income tax account books to assist 
farmers who are not versed in the intricacies of 
higher accounting. The fortunate farmer who 
got one of these early enough in 1948 can refer 
to it every time he makes a transaction from 
now till December 31 and, lo! when he goes to 
make up his income tax statement a year from 
now everything will fall into place because the 
reference numbers in the book correspond to 
the paragraph numbers on the new tax form. As 
the department got the inspiration for the new 
form and the account book at the same time, 
the latter will not help in making out the 
form for 1947 income. 

The new tax form includes one fresh depart¬ 
ure which the farmer will take very seriously. For 
the first time he is required on page five of the 
form to make a statement of his net worth. In 
other words he is to provide the tax collector 
with a check on the accuracy of returns in form¬ 
er years. Many a taxpayer with no intent to evade 
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due tax payments, either now or in the past, will 
look askance at this invitation to check his 
bookkeeping against that of the expert account¬ 
ants of the tax office. The defense of the depart¬ 
ment will be that it asks no more of the farmer 
than it does of the business man who is forced 
to file a yearly statement of assets and liabilities 
as well as a statement of current income. 

For the few farmers who are competent book¬ 
keepers, the new form presents no puzzle. For 
the rest we predict that outside assistance in 
completing the form will be in greater demand 
than ever. 


Czechoslovakia Falls 

Czechoslovakia, historically and by inclination 
a democracy, has fallen to the Communists. In 
eastern Europe, only Greece, Italy and Turkey 
remain nominally democratic. During three 
years since the close of the war in Europe, Soviet 
power and influence has obtained a firm grip on 
Poland, Eastern Germany, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Such a triumph—for it is a triumph, however 
basely won by our standards—could not have 
occurred in a really democratic world. It could 
not have occurred in the Europe of today, but for 
two sets of circumstances. One of these is the 
chaos left in Europe by a war unprecedented in 
history. 

The other set of circumstances lies in the 
nature of democracy as we know it. Our democ¬ 
racy is not perfect, and we are aware of this. It 
gives comparatively free play to individual in¬ 
itiative and ability; and does not make the 
citizen a creature of the state. It rests upon the 
will of the people, who maintain and direct the 
state; and it has this further virtue, that it 
tends to add dignity to citizenship and to pro¬ 
vide reward for merit freely earned and freely 
respected. It has not eliminated either urban or 
rural slums, or fairly distributed either wealth, 
opportunity, or education, but it does aim to 
elevate human dignity, to avoid force, and to 
govern by consent. 

Believing, as democratic nations do, that other 
nations are entitled to govern themselves after a 
manner determined by full discussion and free 
choice of their citizens, it would be impossible 
for the democracies to do as Soviet Russia has 
done in eastern Europe and has tried to do else¬ 
where, namely, to achieve the overthrow of 
foreign governments by infiltration, the under¬ 
mining of confidence and force. The way of 
democracy is longer and slower, but it has not 
yet lost out in the long run. 


The Food Contracts 

Britain’s financial position has worsened since 
the Canada-U.K. food contracts were announced 
at the beginning of January. At that time 
Britain would have preferred to get along on 
what beef, bacon and eggs she could buy from 
sterling countries and contract with Canada 
only for cheese, though retaining her four-year 
wheat agreement. This agreement, Sir Stafford 
Cripps told the British press recently, “gave us 
the advantage of purchasing wheat at half the 
price we would have had to pay in the United 
States.” The cheese, beef, bacon and egg con¬ 
tracts, finally concluded with difficulty, were 
firm as to quantities, but subject to review as to 
financial arrangements, at the end of March. 

This experience, still of uncertain outcome, il¬ 
lustrates the difficulty of walking a tight rope on 
wooden legs. Canada, a dollar country, has tied 
her surplus food products to a sterling market, 
Britain. At the same time she has spent her 
dollars so freely in the United States, that at a 
crucial period she could no longer protect the 
market she had chosen for practically all of her 
farm surplus. Barred by government decree from 
other markets, and conceivably about to be tem¬ 
porarily cut off from the only market remain¬ 
ing, Canadian agriculture is now experiencing 
the uncertainties of stability by dictation. When 
governments decide to run the farmer’s business, 
they go at it in a big way. 
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T HIS is a story about Mr. King and the 
Rabbit. Ever watch a magician? You will 
notice that if he is up to some trick—and 
magicians have every right to be up to 
tricks—that the first thing he will do will be to 
roll up his sleeve. 

“You see, there is nothing here,” he will say. 
Then he may push his sleeve back further, and 
repeat again that there is indeed nothing there. 
Finally, as a comedy touch, old-time magicians 
used to tap their heads significantly, and say, 
followed by a chorus of laughs: “And ladies and 
gentlemen, nothing there!” 

Now what you and I and the other gulls in 
the audience have not noticed was this, that 
while we were watching the one hand, the 
legerdemainist was popping a rabbit into his 
hat with the other hand. This is what is called 
misdirection, and it is the oldest trick a presti¬ 
digitator has. What I mean to say is, that our 
Ottawa politician-magician is doing nothing 
forbidden by the Ancient Order of Magicians. 

When and how he is going to bring that rab¬ 
bit out, I don’t know. What it will be; I do not 
know. But I do know, that sooner or later Mac¬ 
kenzie King will bring that bunny out of his 
trick topper, and that will be that. 

So then, this business of a prices probe com¬ 
mittee means nothing. It is merely a piece of 
misdirection. It gets you looking at what Hon. 
Paul Martin and his committee is doing, with 
obligato by Ralph Maybank, Winnipeg’s own 
vice-chairman. The creation of this committee 
takes a lot of the heat away from parliament. 
Instead of miles and miles of words and billions 
and billions of cubic feet of hot air let loose in 
Canada, about prices, about the high cost of 
living, and all the rest of it, there will be as 
little of this kind of stuff as possible. 

In the meantime, the committee will hear 
facts and facts and facts. There will be briefs, 
there will be submissions, there will be tables, 
there will be oratory, there will be everything 
that a parliamentary committee will bring. 

But meanwhile, mark you, people will get 
tired of hearing about prices. When parliament 
convened, the high cost of living was really hot. 
But it may not be that way in June. Remember 
housing! For months and months, people heard 
about housing, talked about housing. But have 
you noticed that housing no longer makes the 
front page? Why? Mainly, because people are 
tired of everlastingly hearing about it. 

VET you cannot say that housing has been 
* solved. People have recognized that while 
the government could do a lot, they could not 
do everything. People still need houses, and 
need them desperately. But they have realized 
that it is beyond any government’s capacity— 
repeat, any government’s capacity— to build 
enough houses. You have the two extremes. You 
have the rich Americans, with seemingly inex¬ 
haustible resources, and they are worse off for 
houses than we are. On the other hand, you 
have the Russians, where families even double 
up in single rooms, and where when a family 
gets a room all by itself, it can boast that it has 
come up in the world. No, housing cannot all be 
blamed on the government. The high cost of 
everything has finally left us at a point where 
we can most frequently inquire about the high 
cost of nothing, for that is what we are buying 
mostly, these days. Or, if you will, the grocery 
bill has stolen our new house from us. But in any 
case, housing is definitely not the news it 
was a year ago. And definitely, i.t has not 





been solved either. 

Ditto prices. The 
truth- is that no 
government can 
solve prices. As 
well blame Hon. 

Thomas Douglas 
for a bad storm 
that develops in 
western Sas- 
katchewan as 
blame the Ottawa 
government for 
the high cost of 
living. Because the 
C.C.F. premier is 
a s helpless a s 
anybody else to 
pass a law and 
stop a dust storm. 

There are those who talk about rolling back 
prices say, 10 per cent. All right, where does that 
take us to? Ultimately it takes us right into our 
own barnyard. We find out that we are not 
eager to cut our own revenue 10 per cent, be¬ 
cause we feel we are making little enough now. 
Does it not really mean that we want to have 
our present revenue, but that we want the other 
fellow to cut his prices? Boiled down, that is 
the way it seems. 

CIRST of all, we cannot ask farmers to cut 
^ their prices; they can use all the money they 
get. Then a city man, buying raw products, has 
to pay the price asked him, and he cannot cut 
wages in the face of higher grocery bills his 
workers pay. So we have the vicious spiral of 
inflation, the cat always chasing its own tail, 
going round and round, getting nowhere. 

Again, we have to buy much from United 
States. We have to pay their prices. They, not 
we, set prices. A man buying gasoline therefore 
has to pay what the Americans want, or drive a 
horse. 

Again, when prices finally fall, they will fall 
on a world scale, in general, and on an Ameri¬ 
can scale, in particular. Therefore, Canadians 
cannot lower the cost of living by passing a law, 
or holding a price probe hearing. 

King knows that. That is why he is willing 
to let this committee try to solve the insoluble. 
To reduce prices through a parliamentary com¬ 
mittee is strictly in the tradition of baling water 
out of the horse trough with a sieve,'Prices will 
break in the States—indeed in many particulars 
have .already done so—and will come down still 
more. When they get back near normal, our 
prices will fall in sympathy. 

A European harvest will help a lot. Mean¬ 
while, Poland is selling coal to Sweden. A few 
European countries are beginning to export. 
That means the world is beginning to get going 
again. Above all, Britain is starting to ship 
things in bigger quantity. What does this all 
mean? It means that the inflationary period is 
nearing an end. When you have nine pounds of 
butter and eleven custom¬ 
ers, you have inflation. 

When you have eleven 
pounds of butter and nine 
customers, you have de¬ 
pression. The trick is to get 
things back to ten custom¬ 
ers and ten pounds. When 
we do that, we shall need no 
parliamentary committee. 

Turn to page 100 
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Here’s one of the handiest tillage tools ever built for 
general field work. Ideal for weeding, summer tilling, 
quack grass eradication, clover and alfalfa renova¬ 
tion. Adjustable working depth enables it to do the 
work of a deep-penetrating field cultivator, shallow- 
tilling spring-tooth harrow or 
mulcher. Very economical. Every 
farm needs one. Every owner of 
an Allis-Chalmers Model C trac¬ 
tor should own one. 


_ 

TO BETTER LIVING 
r i 

TO BETTER FARMING^ 
r i 

TO MORE PROFIT 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES: 

• Only 7-foot turning radius required — follows the tractor 
in close corners and tight turns. 

• Adjustable width—up to 6 feet, works close to fence rows. 

• Controlled penetration. 

• Hydraulic control (hand lift if desired). 

• Spring-tooth double point shovels. 

• All steel construction. 

• Economical—Teeth can be attached on regular cultivator bar. 

Designed for the Allis-Chalmers Model C tractor, 
quickly and easily attached and removed. 




flILIS'CHflLMERS RUMELY, LTD. 

CALGARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 
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B.C. Ponders Its Jap Problem 

Racial discrimination against Japanese will be one of main topics 
during the coming session of the House 

By CHAS. L. SHAW 


I T would not be surprising if British 
Columbia were to reverse, or at 
least drastically modify, her atti¬ 
tude towards Japanese when the 
provincial legislature gets down to. 
business this spring. 

Up till now British Columbia is the 
only section of the North American 
continent that denies Japanese the 
right to move about as they please 
from one community to another. The 
restrictions at present imposed on 
Japanese in this connection are now 
less severe than they were during the 
war period. 

The anomaly and unfairness of this 
situation have been making a deep 
impression on many British Colum¬ 
bians in recent months, and while 
there is still deep-seated opposition to 
the idea of giving Japanese full free¬ 
dom to operate in the province as they 
did before Pearl Harbor, it is obvious 
that a more moderate viewpoint is 
gaining in influence. 

While there has been considerable 
; criticism of the “hard” policy of Bri¬ 
tish Columbia towards Japanese and 
talk of probable measures to soften it, 
the issue was really touched off in 
spectacular fashion when it was an¬ 
nounced that, in compliance with pro¬ 
vincial law, all Japanese employed in 
interior British Columbia timber camps 
would be summarily fired. Immediately 
there was popular outcry; protests 
were sent to the government, and the 
latter hastily backed down from its 
former position, ordering that the law 
be given a hoist until such time as the 
legislature could discuss the whole 
question and make up its mind on a 
permanent policy towards the Japanese. 

The provincial law forbidding the 
employment of Asiatics in interior log¬ 
ging camps operating in Crown tim- 
berlands was passed long ago—back in 
1901, actually, because the principle of 
having aliens exploit the country’s nat¬ 
ural resources was considered a dan¬ 
gerous one. However, this law never 
worked much of a hardship on the 
Japanese because they were never 
much interested in working in the 
woods. They were far more attracted 
to the coastal region, where more than 
90 per cent of them congregated before 
the war, most of them being engaged 
in fishing, truck farming or various 
other pursuits close to tidewater. 

However, when the war broke out 
in the Pacific and all Japanese were 
evacuated from the coast and placed 
in internment camps or relocation 
areas in the interior, the Canadian 
government decided as a war measure, 
to override the provincial statute and 
permit the Japanese to work in woods 
camps, as this was one of the most 
logical means of employment for those 
who remained west of the Rockies. 

About 700 Japanese obtained such 
jobs and everyone was seemingly hap¬ 
py until a few weeks ago when the 
federal wartime powers were re¬ 
linquished and the Japanese became 
automatically affected by the old pro¬ 
vincial law. 

IUST what the temper of the legisla- 
** ture is on this subject will not be 
disclosed until it actually debates the 
subject, but it is pretty certain that 
the Japanese issue in the House this 
year will concern more than the rights 
of 700 Japanese to work in the woods; 
it will probably bring up the whole 
question of racial discrimination and 
introduce the matter of the electoral 
franchise from which Japanese are at 
present denied, although Chinese and 


East Indians were last year given this 
privilege for the first time. Also in¬ 
volved is the restriction imposed on the 
movements of Japanese in British 
Columbia. 

Groups regarded as liberal, not neces¬ 
sarily in the political party sense, 
have been working for a removal of 
present discrimination, in line with 
what has happened in the western 
states, where the Japanese problem has 
always been similar to British Colum¬ 
bia’s although the Japanese have been 
granted the same freedom as they, ex¬ 
ercised before the war. 

Another contentious piece of legisla¬ 
tive business is the proposed set of 
amendments to the provincial govern¬ 
ment’s industrial disputes legislation. 
A year ago the legislature enacted this 
measure as a means of curbing union 
leaders, but organized labor has been 
fighting it and has apparently con¬ 
vinced several members of the House 
that certain features should be with¬ 
drawn. The year 1948 was happily free, 
in a relative sense, from labor troubles 
—in sharp contrast with the previous 
year—but the horizon has been some¬ 
what obscured recently by announce¬ 
ment of the powerful woodworking and 
mine unions that they will be asking 
for higher wages again, come spring. 

The industrial situation is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that while the past 
year was a prosperous one for almost 
everyone, the uncertain economic pic¬ 
ture today, resulting from the United 
Kingdom’s reduced buying, Canada’s 
own austerity program, and other fac¬ 
tors, makes it difficult to predict how 
the province’s major industries will 
fare during the coming months. For 
that reason, industries will hesitate to 
commit themselves to a schedule of 
higher wages inasmuch as they have 
no way of telling how long the period 
of profitable operation will last. 

/"VNE big industrial operation, that of 
the H. R. MacMillan Export Co., 
has tried to answer the riddle intel¬ 
ligently in its own way by making full 
use of its somewhat swollen 1947 pro¬ 
fits through expansion. The company 
made a net profit of $7,120,000 last 
year; much of this will be in¬ 
vested at once in a new pulp mill to 
provide additional employment. In oth¬ 
er words, it is not going to be vulner¬ 
able to criticism from the labor front 
on the ground that it is hoarding its 
profits and should instead increase 
wages all around, v 

Other industries are troubled by gov¬ 
ernment controls. For instance, the oil 
distributors have been asking for in¬ 
creased gasoline prices, and the pro¬ 
vincial petroleum board has not fully 
acceded to their requests. As a result, 
the companies have taken the arbi¬ 
trary position of rationing their sup¬ 
plies to consumers on the ground that 
they cannot afford to do otherwise. 
This may, in turn, lead to similar arbi¬ 
trary action by the government. 

Agriculturally, this is the “off” sea¬ 
son on the west coast, but it is a period 
for reflection on past mistakes and for 
planning the program for the coming 
season. Indications are that the fruit 
crop of the Okanagan will be an ex¬ 
ceptionally large one, but there is also 
abundance of evidence that the mar¬ 
kets will be more competitive than they 
have been for several years. The major 
problem this year will be not only to 
develop and maintain the highest 
quality of product but to practice alert 
and aggressive salesmanship. 
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News of Agriculture 



A Yeoman Warden (known as “Beef-eaters**) of the Tower of London explains matters of 
interest to visiting Canadian plowing champions Glen McFaddin {left), Alfred Brunton , 
Russell B. Hare, W. L. Clark ( coach-manager) and John Capton, Jr • 


Champion Canadian Plowmen Visit Britain 

They visit England, Scotland and Ireland, participate in plowing matches 
and see notable British farms 


F OUR Canadian plowmen, all champ¬ 
ions, and each one the winner at 
the International Plowing Match held 
in Ontario each fall by the Ontario 
Plowman’s Association, enjoyed a note¬ 
worthy trip to Britain in January and 
February along with their manager, W. 
L. Clark, Scarboro, president of the As¬ 
sociation. 

The champion plowmen are: Gold. 
Medalist Alfred Brunton, Tara, On¬ 
tario, married, 160-acre farmer, also 
gold and silver medal festival baritone 
singer, frequently a winning plowman 
who has been plowing since he was 14; 
G. A. McFaddin, Millbank, Ontario, 
tractor gold medalist, fond of machin¬ 
ery, 38 years old, and 250-acre farmer 
with 60 head of cattle; John Capton, 
Jr., 20 years old and the youngest of 
the group, a third generation Cayuga 
Indian plowman, coached by his uncle 
John Capton, Sr., a former provincial 
champion, and has been plowing since 
the age of 13, vice-president of the Six 
Nations Young People’s Recreation 
Club, and has had a three-year indus¬ 
trial course at the Brantford Collegiate 
Institute; Russell B. Hare, tractor silver 
medalist plowman, prize winner at 
matches since 1928, 155-acre farmer and 


breeder of purebred Holsteins at Jarvis, 
Ontario, 43 years of age. 

Coach-manager Clark, 57 years of age, 
has been farming all his life. The trip, 
and the championship classes were 
sponsored jointly by the Salada Tea 
Company and the Imperial Oil Com¬ 
pany, Limited. 

The group sailed aboard the Queen 
Mary, did sightseeing in London, visited 
the King’s farm at Windsor, Cambridge 
University (founded in 1440 by Henry 
VI),' took part in the Empire Plowing 
Match at Workington, in which John 
Capton, though using strange horses 
and equipment and unaccustomed to 
British methods, came second in the 
general purpose horse plowing match. 

A week was spent in Scotland where, 
in addition to sightseeing which includ¬ 
ed Loch Lomond, Edinburgh Castle, 
Burns’ Cottage and Wallace’s Monu¬ 
ment, the group visited a large co-op¬ 
erative farm at St. Cuthbert, saw the 
Reserve Champion Angus bull sold at 
the Perth Aberdeen-Angus sale for $29,- 
820, and visited a number of important 
Scottish farms. Later the group visited 
Ireland and attended the international 
plowing match held in County Down, 
Northern Ireland. 


Australian Wheat Agreement Controversy 

Australian wheat growers protest low British contract prices at grower's expense 


A CCORDING to “Agriculture Abroad” 
published by the Economics Divi¬ 
sion, Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa, “considerable con¬ 
troversy has arisen regarding both the 
methods of negotiation and the prices 
agreed upon” in connection with the 
recent British-Australian wheat agree¬ 
ment. A spokesman for the Australian 
Wheat Growers’ Federation is rep'orted 
as having protested that the negotia¬ 
tions for the disposal of wheat to 
Britain “were taken out of the hands of 
the Australian Wheat Board, depriv¬ 
ing it of its delegated powers to carry 
out the function for which it was ap¬ 
pointed—to serve and safeguard the 
interests of the grower.” 

The Australian Minister for Com¬ 
merce and Agriculture said that the 
Australian Wheat Board did not favor 
an over-all price for a 12-month con¬ 
tract, but preferred a quarterly contract 
with price adjustments; and that after 
the British government had ap¬ 


proached the Federal government of 
Australia, the contract was completed 
for an over-all price. Originally, nego¬ 
tiations between the British Ministry 
of Food and the Australian Wheat 
Board were on the basis of 18/6 a bushel. 
The Wheat Board was prepared to 
recommend a concession of a shilling 
a bushel on wheat for the United King¬ 
dom, but not for the colonies and other 
areas. The Commonwealth government 
took into consideration the magnitude 
of the deal and also the fact that the 
British government would provide the 
necessary shipping, and therefore ac¬ 
cepted the maximum offer made by the 
British government. 

An official of the Farmers’ and Set¬ 
tlers’ Association of New South Wales 
believes that the United Kingdom con¬ 
tract represents a gift from Australian 
wheat growers of £10,000,000 (Australian 
$3.22) to the people of the United King¬ 
dom, and asserted that in fairness to the 
farmers the difference of 2/6 per bushel 
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The BUTYL-ESTER of 2,4-D 

T HIS year, kill the weeds in your grain fields easily and 
efficiently, and assure yourself the maximum yield of 
clean, premium grain. Use Green Cross Agricultural Weed- 
No-More, the tested and proven leader. One thorough spray¬ 
ing destroys most weeds right to their root tips, without 
harming grain. Every experience to date has established the 
superiority of this ester type in killing more weeds more 
effectively than other formulations. 

Every drop of quick-penetrating Weed-No-More goes 
right to work. There’s no waste. And rainfall, seconds 
after application, will not lessen its effectiveness. Order 
your supply of Weed-No-More 
today. Be ready to spray grain 
early, for best results. 

Ask about the new Green 
Cross Field Sprayer, designed 
for Weed-No-More application. 

Economical and efficient, it pays 
for itself in a single year. 
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DEATH TO WEEDS • DEATH TO 




Amazing Value for Quick Transportation 


• 'Economical 

• Fast and Powerful 

• Rugged 

• Maneuverable 


Easy and simple to operate with 
automatic clutch. 7 h.p. giving 
fast pickup. 

Beautifully made and compact 
with chrome plated trimmings. 
Franchise territories still avail¬ 
able, apply at address below. 


Complete stock of replacement 
parts are available. 
WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 
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1733 LUE5T GEORGIA ST. 
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TEL. mfl rinE 0356. 


BUY WESTERN - - - BUY WEEDAWAY 

WEEDAWAY 


2,4-D 


Manufactured In Western Canada—Ester, Amine, Sodium Salt. 

DUSTS and LIQUIDS 

“Farmers compare ACID content and prices before you buy!” 
See your dealer or write for literature and prices. 

HASTINGS & SONS LTD. 


200 McPhilllps Street 
WEEDS • DEATH 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


DEATH TO WEEDS 


DEATH TO WEEDS 


DEATH TO 


Any seed grain does better 
when treated with CERESAN 

CERES AN helps seed germinate better and cuts down diseases that make 
plants spindly, reduce yields and impair quality. CERESAN is the 
treatment to use on wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. One pound 
treats 32 bushels of seed grain. 

CERESAN disinfects the seeds, even inside the hulls of oats and barley, 
and kills disease spores on the seed coat. 

CERESAN protects. After the seed is planted, CERESAN protects it from 
decay and disease organisms in the soil. Use CERESAN to treat all 
small grains and flax. 

CERESAN treatment produces these results 

1. Controls surface seed-borne smuts 3. Checks seed decay of grains and 

of all small grains. damping-off and seed rot of flax. 

2. Reduces losses from seed-borne 4. Improves stands, yields and qual- 
scab, seedling blights and root rot. ity of these crops. 

CERESAN treatment costs less than M per bushel of seed—returns you 
a profit many times greater than the treating costs. Protect your crop 
with CERESAN. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 

Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham, ®nt. Winnipeg Calgary New Westminster 


between the contract price and the ex¬ 
port selling price should be paid to 
farmers out of general taxation. The 
same view is taken by the president of 
the Australian Wheat Growers’ Fed¬ 
eration, who, in an open letter to the 
Minister for Commerce and Agricul¬ 
ture, urged that the loss should be 
borne by the people as a whole. 

Australia’s contract with Britain is 
for 80 million bushels, at a price of 
approximately $2.74 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Australian ports. There is also a con¬ 
tract with India for 25 million bushels, 
at approximately $2.96 per bushel. 
Should the Australian Wheat Board re¬ 
ceive more than 210 million bushels 
from the 1947-48 harvest, each country 
will receive a further five million 
bushels. Australia has also undertaken 
to deliver approximately 55 million 
bushels of wheat to France over a period 
of five years, including 10.3 million 
bushels of the 1947-48 crop. The price 
to France is to be based on the cost 
of American wheat delivered in French 
ports. 

1947 Holstein-Friesian Progress 

P UREBRED Holstein-Friesian cattle 
in Canada set five world records 
and seven Canadian records for milk 
and butterfat production in 1947. Three 
breeders received Master Breeder 
shields, the highest honor the Associa¬ 
tion can award. Registration and mem¬ 
bership each reached a new high, and 
22,045 head were exported during the 
year to 17 different countries. Also, 25 
per cent more animals were classified 
in selective registration than in 1946, 
and included 21,444 head, or 44 per 
cent of the number registered. 

Registrations reached 55,100 and 
memberships 10,450. During the year, 
the world record for yearly butterfat 
production on twice-a-day milking for 
all ages and breeds was made by O. H. 
H. Abbekerk Darkness, with 1,139 
pounds fat from 25,711 pounds milk. 
Another twice-a-day milking butterfat 
record was made by Supreme Ruby 
Echo, also owned in Ontario, that es¬ 
tablished a new world Holstein record 
for lifetime production, with 201,392 
pounds milk containing 6,966 pounds 
fat. In the mature, 365-day division, 
three-times-a-day milking, eight other 
1,000-pound fat re.cords were made dur¬ 
ing the year, the lowest of these, 1,016 
pounds fat, and the highest 1,259 
pounds fat. 

The three Master Breeder shields 
were awarded to J. T. Tully, Peterboro, 
Ontario; W. C. Good, Brantford, On¬ 
tario, and George W. Muir, Dominion 
Animal Husbandman, on behalf of the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

A recent announcement from the As¬ 
sociation reports that Canadian Hoi- 
steins have won eight of the 15 All- 
American awards, in addition to two 
reserves. Both Grand Champions at the 
Royal Winter Fair, 1947, have won All- 
American awards, these the aged cow 
Glenvue Noelle Inka, bred by D. S. 
Duncan, Brampton, Ontario, and the 
aged bull Montvic Rag Apple Marks¬ 
man, owned by J. J. E. McCague, Al- 
liston, and C. J. Cerswell, Beeton, On¬ 
tario. Two Alberta Holsteins earlier 
named all-Canadian in their respective 
classes, have now received All-American 
awards. The All-American junior yearl¬ 
ing heifer for Picard and Clark, Acme, 
Alberta, is Swalwell Texal Bess, that 
was junior champion at the Royal last 
fall. The All-American senior yearling 
heifer first prize winner at the Royal is 
Highcrest Pippin Rag Apple, for R. C. 
Briggs, South Edmonton, Alberta. 

Clydesdale Stallion for Saskatoon 

S INCE the days of the late Dean 
Rutherford of the University of 
Saskatchewan, that institution has 
been noted for its good stable of Clydes¬ 
dale horses. Though horses are less 
numerous in Saskatchewan than in 
past years, the good breeding of the 


Clydesdales at Saskatoon is evidently to 
be maintained. The Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has co-operat¬ 
ed with the University to purchase the 
imported Clydesdale stallion Winslaw 
Proprietor (23940), foaled March 20, 
1941, bred by Robert Pollock, Logan- 
swell, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland, and purchased by the Univer¬ 
sity from the estate of the late R. Ray 
McLaughlin, Oshawa, Ontario. 

Imported to Canada in August, 1944, 
Winslaw Proprietor is a dark blue roan. 
He is a great-great-grandson of Kis¬ 
met, on his sire’s side, and is out of 
Loganswell Bell, a granddaughter of 
Hugo’s Footprint. He is described by 
T. P. Devlin, secretary of the Clydes¬ 
dale Horse Association of Canada, as 
“a beautiful specimen of the breed, 
having an abundance of Clydesdale 
character, with a massive deep body; 
and, standing on the best of feet and 
legs, he moves to perfection.” He was 
Grand Champion at the 1946 Toronto 
Royal, and Senior and Reserve Grand 
Champion in 1947. He also sired five 
prize winners shown at the two shows. 

South Africa Exports Food to Britain 

L AST fall the Union of South Africa 
lent Britain £80 million worth of 
gold. In return, it was agreed that the 
United Kingdom will import food from 
South Africa during the three-year 
period 1948-1950, to the value of £12 
million sterling. The British Ministry of 
Food indicates that £6.2 million will be 
spent on fresh fruit, £4.4 million on pro¬ 
cessed and dried fruits, including wines 
and spirits, while the remainder will 
pay for canned fish, eggs, and potatoes. 

During the 1947-1948 season, the 
British Ministry of Food will buy 50,000 
cases of 30 dozen eggs each, at a price 
of 2.3 shillings per dozen for first grade 
large eggs at South African ports. To 
supply this contract, the Directorate of 
Food Supplies and Distribution in South 
Africa purchases only first grade large 
eggs from producers and pays 35 cents 
per dozen. 

U.S. Farm Price Policy 

S OME United States farm organiza¬ 
tions and others that have been 
studying United States farm problems 
have reported their conclusions recent¬ 
ly. These various groups and organiza¬ 
tions have been independently studying 
the same general question, and have 
reached conclusions which frequently 
are in sharp variance with each other. 

The National Grange at its last an¬ 
nual convention believed that all State 
and Federal agricultural programs op¬ 
erating within a county should be co¬ 
ordinated by the election of county 
committees consisting of at least five 
members. They favored price protection 
for farmers in order to insure consumers 
of an abundance of food. The parity 
formula should be modernized to in¬ 
clude farm labor as part of production 
costs; international trade should be ex¬ 
panded so as not to cause injury to 
American business, labor or agriculture; 
farmers should be given equal bargain¬ 
ing power by means of co-operative 
marketing and purchasing associations, 
as well as a multiple price system and 
some method of adjusting production 
to consumer demand; and government 
price supports should be established at a 
level which would protect farmers 
against loss and still allow prices to in¬ 
fluence the relative production of vari¬ 
ous farm commodities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion at its last convention favored the 
European Recovery Program and sup¬ 
ported the principles of reciprocal trade 
agreements. With respect t o farm 
prices, the Bureau favored a program 
“based upon mandatory variable price 
supports for agricultural commodities,” 
to be applicable with or without quotas. 
Support levels should vary from 60 to 
90 per cent of parity, depending on the 
importance of the commodity and its 
supply and price provision. The Bureau 
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believes its parity principles to be an 
important concept in equality for Am¬ 
erican agriculture, and states that “we 
will resist any attempts to destroy the 
parity principle.” 

The committee on agricultural policy 
of the National Planning Association 
was represented before the Congression¬ 
al Committee on Agriculture by Dr. T. 
W. Schultz, head of the Department of 
Economics, University of Chicago. On 
the question of price supports for farm 
products, this brief said in part: 

“Price supports after 1948 should be 
related to a modernized parity. They 
should be announced sufficiently far 
ahead to permit farmers to adjust their 
production plans accordingly. When the 
supply of a given farm product is low 
relative to demand, the support price 
should be a high percentage of, or even 
greater than, parity, and when the sup¬ 
ply of a given farm product is large 
relative to the demand, the support 
price should be a low percentage of 
parity.” 


Marshall Plan Would Help Canada 

T/IRTUALLY, the entire western world 

* awaits the decision of the United 
States Congress on the European Re 
covery Program, commonly known a 
the Marshall Plan. This Plan as pre¬ 
sented to Congress by President Tru¬ 
man, calls for an appropriation of $17 
billion over a four-year period, either 
in the form of loans or grants to 16 
European countries co-operating, or to 
any others who can qualify on a similar 
basis. 

Approximately $6.8 billion was re¬ 
quired for the first 15 months, begin¬ 
ning April 1, and of this amount, sub¬ 
stantial quantities were scheduled for 
purchase from Canada and other North 
and South American countries. The 
purpose of these outside purchases was 
to relieve the strain on the American 
economy, and the total quantities sched¬ 
uled for such purchases between April, 
1948, and June, 1952, included such 
items as bread grains, feed grains, fats 
and oils, oil cake and meal, sugar, i 
meat, dairy products, eggs, other foods, 
fertilizers and agricultural machinery. 
Of these the four largest items in point 
of value are bread grains, coarse grains, i 
meats and miscellaneous foods. 


Sales of Fertilizers, 1946-1947 

COR the year ending June, 1947, 657,- 
4 282 tons of commercial fertilizers 
were sold in Canada, close to four times 
as much as was sold 20 years ago, when 
169,564 tons were sold in 1927. 

More than 85 per cent of all fertilizers 
are in the form of individual fertilizer 
materials, and of these ammonium 
phosphate 11-48-0 amounted to 40,252 
tons. Next came superphosphate with 
27,232 tons. 

The most popular mixed fertilizer was 
the 2-12-6 mixture of which 176,647 
tons were sold, principally in Ontario 
and Quebec. Next came a 4-8-10 mix¬ 
ture totalling 164,896 tons. 

Less mixed fertilizers are used in the 
prairie provinces than in any other part 
of Canada. 

The prairie provinces are, however, 
the largest users of individual fertilizer 
materials. The most important is am¬ 
monium phosphate 11-48-0, of which 
the prairies used 34,959 tons, which is 
more than any other province used of 
all fertilizer materials combined. 


Australia Has Much Livestock 
i"\NE of the reasons why Britain has 
been discussing long-term food 
agreements with Australia is that 
Australia, in addition to being one of 
the world’s important wheat exporting 
countries, also has a large livestock 
population. Much of the interior of the 
Commonwealth is very dry, arid coun¬ 
try, but there are, nevertheless, millions 
of acres of grass land on which sheep 
and cattle can be grazed cheaply. 
Turning grass and other inedible plants 



“If and when our 1939 Model 
“B” ever wears out, we’ll he in 
the market for another John Deere.” 

“When I buy another tractor, you 
may be sure it will be a John Deere.” 

“If I had need for 10 more tractors, 
they would all be John Deeres.” 

“Mine will continue to be a John Deere- 
powered farm.” 


Statements like these are commonplace 
with John Deere Tractor owners every¬ 
where. These farmers know from experi¬ 
ence that their maintenance costs over 
the years are considerably lower . . . they 
know a John Deere is a more dependable, 
longer lived, easier handling tractor. 
Naturally, you couldn’t sell them any 
other make. 

“Time Outs” for service are few and 
far between and much less costly when 
you own a John Deere. It’s a tractor un¬ 
equalled in simplicity—with fewer parts 
to wear, cause trouble, and require even¬ 
tual replacement . . . fewer adjustments 
to make . . . greater accessibility. It’s a 


more rugged tractor, too, with big* 
heavy parts that will stand up and give 
you years of trouble-free service. 

Only a two-cylinder tractor offers you 
this proved performance— and only John 
Deere builds two-cylinder tractors. 

In addition to these basic, two-cylinder 
advantages, you’ll find today’s John Deere 
Tractors outstanding in modern design— 
with every feature to make your farming 
easier . : . faster ; : : more profitable. 

There’s a John Deere in just the right 
type and size to meet your exact require¬ 
ments including standard-tread, general- 
purpose and orchard models. See your 
John Deere dealer. 



JOHN DEERE 


“Daddy” of the John 
Deere Tractor family and St 
favorite with Canadian farm¬ 
ers is the famous Model “ D” 9 
shown at the left, pulling & 
big-capacity John Deere No, 
36 Level-Land Combine. 
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A small tractor-but GoO(/f 


Is your farm of a size that calls for a one 
to two-plow tractor? Or do you use the 
smaller tractor as a second one to give you 
economy on jobs not needing a lot of power? 



OLIVER 


Here are some of Oliver 60’s 
quality features: 

• Electric starter 

• 4-cylinder Power Master high com¬ 
pression engine 

• Fuel Miser governor 

• Comfortable seat 

• Ample platform room 

Oliver 60 is available 
either in high clearance 
or row crop models. 


In either case, stop and think about 
quality for a moment. A tractor of the one 
to two-plow size, such as the Oliver 60 , 
becomes the main dependence of the one- 
tractor farmer. It is often asked to do, and 
does do, jobs which rightfully belong to 
its bigger brothers. On multiple tractor 
farms, the 60 , because it is so handy, is 
often overworked. 


These are the reasons why we take such 
special care in designing and building the 
Oliver 60 . We guard its quality particularly, 
because we know a small tractor is abused 
more than a big one. The farmer who buys 
a small tractor needs quality even more. 

The OLIVER Corporation 

Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Edmonton, Alta.; 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY ’? 
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into human food is one of the world’s 
great needs. 

As of March, 1947, the last official 
figures, Australia had 3,013,000 dairy 
cows and 10,414,000 other cattle. Last 
year, the Stats of Queensland produced 
more than 102,000 tons of beef worth 
approximately $17,600,000. Of this, 
88,000 tons, or more than double the 
1946 figure, was exported. Queensland 
in fact, provides about 85 per cent of 
Australia’s export beef. In all, about 
600,000 head of cattle went through 
Queensland packing plants, or “meat- 
works.” 1 In addition to the export of 
carcass beef, Australia in 1946-47 ex¬ 
ported 118,835,000 pounds of tinned 
meat of all kinds, most of which went 
to Britain; and in order to encourage 
exports to Britain, Australian consum¬ 
ers are rationed. 

The Australian Meat Board, one of 
several government-appointed boards 
to handle exported farm products, con¬ 
ducts or finances experimental work to 
increase production efficiency for the 
British market. At present a three- 
year experiment in finishing beef cattle 
on grain sorghum is under way in New 
South Wales. Experiments with other 
feeding stuffs are under discussion; and 
to increase the quantity of breeding 
stock, especially of dairy cattle, the 
board is assisting with tests in the 
raising of dairy heifers without whole 
milk or skim milk. 

In 1942, Australia’s sheep population 
reached a peak of 125 million animals. 
In 1947, this figure had dropped to 
95,723,000 as a result of a number of 
very dry and unsatisfactory seasons, re¬ 
sulting in the decline of sheep numbers 
in all Australian states except Western 
Australia. 

Some Australian sheep ranches or 
“stations” are very large, running into 
many thousands of acres. One station 
owner recently bought a small aero¬ 
plane, capable of landing at 22 miles 
per hour, in order to patrol his fences, 
and also for use in gathering or 
“mustering” the sheep. He believes he 
can do, in a few hours, work which 
would take a man on horseback per¬ 
haps two weeks. The luggage compart¬ 
ment of the plane will be adapted to 
carrying sheep and he will be able to 
drop down beside a broken fence or a 
sick sheep, do what is necessary and 
get away again quickly. 

Australia has approximately 300,000 
working sheep dogs, most of which are 
Kelties, short-haired dogs able to stand 
up to the hot work. The origin of the 
Kelty is somewhat uncertain. One story 
has it that it is descended from a cross 
between Australia’s Dingo or wild dog, 
the only meat-eating animal indigenous 
to Australia. Another story is that the 
Kelty has descended from a bitch 
named Kelt, and a dog named Rufus 
brought to Australia in 1825. These 
were a cross between a fox and a black, 
smooth-coated collie, originally bred 
for poaching in Britain, by a gypsy. 

An Australian lambing record is said 
to have been made last year by a half- 
bred Leicester ewe in Tasmania, the 
island state in Australia. This ewe pro¬ 
duced five lambs in less than seven 
months—twins on April 16 and triplets 
in November. She had taken care of 
all five. 

Australian wool met a seller’s market 
in 1947, market conditions being the 
best in the long history of the trade, 
with demand strong from the United 
States, European, Yorkshire and 
domestic mills. The Australian record 
price for the season was established in 
January at $1.68 per pound, paid by an 
American buyer for five bales of greasy 
Merino fleece. 

Australian pigs declined in numbers 
along with other livestock in recent 
.years. A year ago, the pig population 
was 1,273,000. Horses have declined over 
a long period, to 1,195,000. 
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Trans-Pacific 

Mating 

Artificial insemination which began 
in the United States and ended in 
Australia successfully carried out 
By CHAS. F. COLLISSON 

S EVEN lively, healthy Jersey calves, 
born in July, on as many farms in 
| far-off Australia, attest with cer¬ 
tainty the value and success of 
the modern, long-distance breeding 
process called “artificial insemination.” 

These two young bulls and five heifers 
are offspring of purebred Jersey dams, 
inseminated last October at long dis¬ 
tance, 16,000 miles in fact, with sperm 
from a famous, imported, Jersey herd 
sire, Regal Heritage, of Hilltop farm, at 
Erwinna, Pennsylvania. 

They further prove one world-record 
fact, of immense importance to dairy 
men everywhere . . . that any cow, 
on any farm reached by airplane, any¬ 
where in the world, can be bred suc¬ 
cessfully, at long distance, to any bull 
in any other part of the world. 

That- is, if experienced operators, 
familiar with the new technique, are 
on the job at both ends of the line, fox- 
such skill is neces¬ 
sary, yet not diffi¬ 
cult to acquire. 

Bull sperm can 
be kept potent for 
ten days, shipped 
by plane overseas, 
more than half 
way around the 
world. In this pro¬ 
ject it proved ef¬ 
fective after a 
five-day trip from 
Pennsylvania t o 
New South Wales 
and Victoria. 

Thus the world’s 
richest breeding 
services can be 
made available to 
farmers’ co-opera¬ 
tive breeding 
groups, to remote 
herds anywhere, 
or to those too 
small to maintain a purebred sire alone. 

This project united the skill and ef¬ 
forts of the bull’s owner, Thomas Erwin, 
New York advertising man; Professor 
E. J. Perry, pioneer developer of the 
new method at Rutgers University; Dr. 
D. C. Reid, manager of the New Jersey 
Co-operative Breeding Association; with 
those of Dr. D. S. Wishart, veterinary 
officer of the Victoria Department of 
Agriculture, and the owners of the 
dams, Jersey breeders in Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

Two insulated, canvas ice cream ship¬ 
pers carried the sperm by private plane 
from Hilltop farm to La Guardia air¬ 
port, New York City; thence to Sydney, 
New South Wales, by a British Overseas 
Airways Corporation plane via London 
and Cairo, Egypt. 

One package contained a pint-size 
thermos bottle packed inside a double¬ 
wall, tin container filled with frozen 
brine. The other carried a special type 
of thermos, using a gas refrigerant, de¬ 
veloped for shipping sperm by the Am¬ 
erican Institute of Scientific Breeding. 

In each bottle, also iced, was a sealed 
vial of sperm, somewhat diluted, to 
keep it potent, with a buffer solution of 
egg yolk and phosphate salts. Although 
the temperature of both i-ose from the 
desired 42 or 45 degrees to 56 degrees 
on arrival October 9, it proved “alive 
and kicking.” 

Tested under microscope in the gov¬ 
ernment’s Glenfield Inseminatkm Sta¬ 
tion in Sydney, more than ‘t 0 per cent 
of the spermatazoa were active. There 



The American father, Regal Heritage. 


it was further diluted to increase its 
volume to 16 tribes. 

“In view of its age of about seven 
days,” declared Dr. Wishart, “this was 
very satisfactory. On October 10, 15 
cows in oestrus were inseminated, while 
the remaining dose, used next day, 
showed 60 per cent progressive motion.” 

His own enthusiasm kept him up all 
night awaiting the Victoria shipment 
from Sydney, arriving at Laverton air¬ 
port at nine o’clock in the morning. At 
top speed he and 
his assistants mo¬ 
tored 380 miles to 
inseminate cows 
on the farms, 
some quite re¬ 
mote, between 
noon and nine 
o’clock in the 
evening. 

Seven calves 
dropped in July 
are the tangible 
results. First calf 
born was Mr. 
Parkes’ young bull, 
Irona Par Avion, 
out of Irona 
Soeurette’s Ida. 
Dr. Doyle, one of 
the cow owners, 
asked permission 
to name his calf 
“Wishart’s Erwin¬ 
na, in honor of 
the two men who 
made all this possible.” Says Mr. Er¬ 
win: “This is probably as close to im¬ 
mortality as I shall ever come.” 

Regal Heritage, nine years old, is the 
only Jersey sire to win three times, be¬ 
fore 18 months old, the- coveted honor 
“First over the Island of Jersey,” de¬ 
feating outstanding show bulls of all 
ages. He will be given the “Superior 
Sire” rating soon. This requires a min¬ 
imum average production by his daugh¬ 
ters of not less than 450 pounds of fat in 
305 days, two-time milking. 

This then is the rich breeding now 
made available to breeders 16,000 miles 
away, more than half way around the 
world. 



An Australian mother and her calf. 



Airmen and veterinarians were important 
agents in this strange union. 
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Saskatchewan 

Exhibition Grounds 

Regina, Sask. 

MARCH 31, APRIL 1 
and 2, 1948 

Cattle Breeders’ Asso¬ 
ciation 

ANNUAL SALE 

of Pure Bred Bulls 

HEPFFORDfs . 

. 149 Bulls 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS . 

. 33 Bulls 

QMORTUDRN.Q 

. 120 Bulls 

SALE 

The order of the Sale will be as follows: 

Herefords .*.April 1— 9:00 a.m. 

Aberdeen-Angus .April 2— 9:00 a.m. 

Shorthorns .April 2—10:30 a.m. 

All animals entered in the Sale will be tested for Bovine Tuberculosis and Bang’s 
Disease. All undesirable animals will be culled and sent for slaughter. 

The Saskatchewan 
Swine Breeders’ Association 

will hold a sale of registered Bred Sows 
on Wednesday, March 31, at 11:00 a.m., 
In the Sheep and Swine Barn. 

Catalogs can be obtained from: 

A. HALL, Secretary 

C. E. BEVERIDGE, Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture 

Regina Saskatchewan 

J. A. BASKIE, President 
Whitewood, Sask. 

JOHN BRANDT, Vice-President 
Edenwold, Sask. 

Department of Agriculture 

Regina Saskatchewan 




Yep! You and I and Alox. We all have an interest 
in each other; and this year we'll go a long way together. 
But it's really the high oil content and perfect balance 
of minerals and vegetable proteins in Alox that keeps 
me looking like o Champion, Boss! and you'll have to 
admit it To continue to get top prices they say we 
need Alox Oil Cake Meal every day till market time I 



IDENTIFICATION 

LABELS, TAGS, BANDS 
for ALL LIVE STO C& 
end POULTRY 
Live or Dressed 
Write for Free Catalogue 
KETCHUM MFG. CO. LTD, 

Dept. G , Box 388 Ottawa, Ont. 


’ENJOY MODERN CONVENIENCES!' 

INSTALL— , 

Currie Modified 
Wafer Septic System 

(Indoor Toilet) 

No emptying- or recharging. A pail of 
water per bowl per day services same. 

Literature on Request. t 

Currie School & Sanitation Equipment 

k 616A McIntyre Bldg. Winnipeg, ManJ 
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Edmonton, Alta. 

Dear Sirs: on March 18th. 

We received over 370 ch Miracte Feeds 
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Yours truly, 

(Signed) 

Mrs. H.R- H ' 

(Original on file.) 
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SOLD AT LEADING 


FEED DEALERS IN 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


The first choice of I! 

SUCCESSFUL Feeders 


FEEDS 
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XOICIK ««T ANO IOM0ATM 


Calf club auctions are a favorite method of marketing beef club calves. 

Here is where good care and feeding really pay. 

Feeding Wheat to Pigs 

Suitably supplemented wheat is a better feed in some ways than oats or barley 


C ANADIAN farmers have been placed 
in a very difficult position this year 
in many instances because of changing 
levels of feed prices and scarcity in 
some areas. Some districts, too, have 
had considerable quantities of low grade 
wheat and have perhaps not realized 
that this wheat can be used to good ad¬ 
vantage in feeding livestock, especially 
hogs. 

According to the University of Al¬ 
berta, wheat is a desirable feed for pigs 
and actually possesses some advantages 
over oats and barley. In practice, the 
University has found that 100 pounds 
of wheat will replace 106 pounds of bar¬ 
ley or 115 pounds of oats between 
weaning age and marketing, provided 
good quality grain is used and is suit¬ 
ably supplemented and balanced with 
protein or mineral supplements. 

Wheat is low in fibre and is a reason¬ 
ably good source of protein, besides 
which it contains a number of the es¬ 
sential vitamins. It is high in starch, 
and is therefore a fattening feed. Its 
disadvantages are that it is low in cal¬ 
cium (lime), lacks sufficient protein for 
young growing animals, and does not 
possess enough of Vitamin A for growth, 
or of Vitamin D to prevent crippling. 

The Alberta experience has been that 
the three higher grades of wheat show 
very little difference in feeding values. 
Lower grades are slightly less valuable 
as the grade decreases, but the chief 
differences in feeding value seem to be 
based fairly closely on the weight per 
measured bushel. It has been found 
that recleaned wheat screenings and 
lower grades of feed wheat can be fed 
to give satisfactory results, if mixed 
with better quality grain. 

Wheat should not be ground fine for 
pig feeding. It tends to get gummy and 
is not digested as easily. Medium to 
coarse grinding is best. When properly 
fed, wheat does not have any injurious 
effects on carcass quality of pigs, even 
when fed from before weaning until 
marketing age. Beginning with one part 
of wheat and two parts of oats (hulls 
removed), the amount of wheat can be 
increased gradually, especially if the 
regular feed grains are scarce, to half 
oats and half wheat, taking care to 
sift the hulls from thfe oats. 

Young pigs need much more protein 
than older pigs, and should be given 
two to three pounds of skim milk for 
every pound of grain, as well as a 
pound of ground limestone and half a 
pound of salt for each hundred pounds 


of grain. If the skim milk is not avail¬ 
able, 10 per cent of tankage with the 
grain, or 12 per cent of mixed sup¬ 
plements, will supply the necessary ad¬ 
ditional proteins. During the winter 
months, if it is necessary to feed the 
pigs inside, they should get a table¬ 
spoonful of cod liver oil or good quality 
pilchard oil daily, till they weigh about 
100 pounds. 

After this weight is reached, wheat 
may be increased gradually, until three 
parts of ground wheat (by weight) to 
one part of ground oats are fed, and 
wheat alone, if necessary, during the 
last month before finishing, though this 
is not desirable. It is important to re¬ 
member that though the amount of 
protein can be reduced by perhaps one- 
half after the pig reaches a weight of 
120 pounds, the full amount of mineral 
supplement is necessary. In all mix¬ 
tures containing wheat, it is important 
to use parts by weight rather than 
parts by measure. 

Mastitis Control Stepped Up 

PARLY last fall the Alberta Depart- 
*■* ment of Agriculture stepped up its 
program for the control of mastitis. 
This disease is causing dairymen more 
concern than any other single ailment. 
It is common to all countries where 
milk is produced, and the monetary loss 
due to it is very difficult to compute. 
It is, however, ah extremely costly 
disease. 

Two years ago, the Alberta govern¬ 
ment set up laboratory facilities for 
the purpose of analyzing milk samples 
from herds in the Edmonton area. Last 
year this service was extended to all 
areas in the province where there is 
specialization in milk production. The 
sampling was done by a qualified vet¬ 
erinarian, and treatment recommended 
on the basis of tests made in the 
laboratory. 

Owing to some feeling that the cost 
of treatment was too high, many herd 
owners did not take advantage of this 
service. As a result, the Dairy Branch 
of the Alberta Department suggested to 
milk shippers in the Edmonton milk 
shed two plans by which veterinarians 
would be able to reduce their fees, 
provided the volume of work was large 
enough and collection of the fees as¬ 
sured. One plan covers a minimum of 
100 herds to be handled by one vet¬ 
erinarian on a half-time basis, and the 
other plan covers groups of less than 
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JJl JJJUUJJJ VALUE 

J BUILT BY 

CANADIAN CRAFTSMEN 


The department of the engine plant where Plymouth engines are given their initial "run * 
before being Dynamometer-tested for brake horsepower and general operating efficiency. 


Plymouths are built in Canada by Chrysler! In huge, modern plants, 
skilled Canadian craftsmen and powerful machines work miracles of 
production. If you could walk down the long production lines, you’d 
see the extreme care that goes into every Plymouth. Every operation 
is a fine example of precision manufacturing. There is no lost motion 
and nowhere is precision sacrificed for speed. Rigid engineering standards 
and specifications are strictly adhered to. Skilled technicians constantly 
check production to assure unvarying quality. The specially designed 
instruments and gauges used for checking are marvels of ingenuity and 
accuracy. On the long assembly line the big Plymouths rapidly take form 
until, after complete assembly and a final thorough inspection, they roll 
out of the busy plant, gleaming and handsome—fine Canadian-built 
Plymouths, ready to give top performance, greater safety and increased 
economy to their owners. 


Plant No, 2—the Chrysler Corporation engine plant at Windsor, Ontario ; 


fili/mouth PRECISION MANUFACTURE 

• mcans'T~^ '7X . / .__ _ / . 


LOOK AT THESE PLYMOUTH FEATURES 


In this modern plant, skilled craftsmen build the 
extra values you get in Plymouth. Superfinished 
crankshaft and camshaft journals—heat-resisting 
exhaust valve seat inserts—lightweight aluminun 
pistons—full-pressure lubrication and full lengtl 
water jackets are only a few of the Engineering 
advancements that make Plymouth a long 
lasting, economical car to own and operate. 


• Safety-Rim Wheels with Super Cushion tires 
for blowout protection • All-steel Safety 
Body • Body Guard Bumpers • Hotchkiss 
Drive to cushion starting and stopping 

• Front-end Sway Eliminator • Safety 
Hydraulic Brakes • Floating-Power Engine 
Mountings to smother vibration. 











PETERBOROUGH 
Quebec • Montreal , 
Winnipeg • Vancouver • Moncton 
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creased number of hornless cattle 
reaching the market, but recently we 
have heard comments to the effect that 
it did not seem to have been very 
effective. 

On the other hand', some dairy cattle 
breeders in the North of England re¬ 
cently decided to do something about 
the question of horns, and surprisingly 
enough they were a group of 50 north¬ 
ern breeders of Ayrshires. By a vote of 
54 to nine, they agreed that: “We breed¬ 
ers of Ayrshire cattle agree to dehorn 
all Ayrshire female calves in our owner¬ 
ship born on or after January 1, 1948, 
and that such agreement shall continue 
for a period of at least three years.” 

There was no record at the meeting, 
apparently, of any Scottish breeders 
having been contaminated by this fear¬ 
ful heresy, but the secretary of the Eng¬ 
lish Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, who was present as an observer, 
was of opinion that Ayrshire breeders’ 
clubs, and similar organizations could 
serve a useful purpose in arranging for 
such meetings to be held in order that 
the opinions of as many breeders as 
possible could be obtained and analyzed. 

According to “The Farmer and Stock 
Breeder,” several breeders who voted 
against the motion favored the change 
in principle, but wanted to hear from 
breeders in other areas before commit¬ 
ting themselves. 
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100 herds at a somewhat higher cost. In 
the second plan, the herd owner has his 
choice of a veterinarian. The depart¬ 
ment warned producers that these serv¬ 
ices could not be undertaken unless they 
were supported by herd owners, and 
made it plain that “if interest is lack¬ 
ing, the cost to the individual will be 
many times higher than that for which 
services can be offered under this ar¬ 
rangement.” 

This is a number one dairy problem, 
and ranks along with the weighing and 
testing of milk, and the use of pure¬ 
bred sires, for profit saving. 


Poor Tattooing Causes Trouble 

P ACKERS complain frequently that 
an unnecessarily large number of 
hogs reaching the market are poorly 
tattooed. They point out that in the past 
seven years, during which all market 
hogs have been paid for on the basis 
of hot-dressed weight, and government 
grades, a system of tattooing has been 
in effect by which hogs belonging to an 
individual producer can be readily 
identified if the tattooing has been 
properly done. 

Sometimes, however, due to a defect¬ 
ive tattoo machine, or the lack of ade¬ 
quate ink in the machine, or careless¬ 
ness in the use of the machine, the 
imprints on the hogs are indistinct. 
Under such circumstances, it is almost 
impossible to make prompt and accur¬ 
ate settlement after the hogs are 
slaughtered. 

There are several causes for poor tat¬ 
tooing, one of which is poor ink, which 
may either result from the use of the 
wrong kind of ink, or lack of sufficient 
quantity. The machine should be brush¬ 
ed with ink after each hog is marked. 
In winter, also, the ink is likely to con¬ 
geal unless kept in a fully liquid state. 
Congealed ink will not mark properly. 
The needles of the machine should be 
sharp and the tips straight. Dull needles 
do not carry enough ink. Sometimes 
the characters (letters or figures) be¬ 
come broken and are not replaced. 
This makes for indistinct or distorted 
tattooing. Characters are sometimes in¬ 
serted in the machine upside down, so 
that a six will read as a nine, or a five 
as a two. The outside characters in a 
machine may be dropped, or not prop¬ 
erly in place, and often these are a key 
to identification. The proper place for 
tattooing is about six inches from the 
backbone on the cushion of meat be¬ 
hind the shoulder, and all hogs should 
be tattooed on this portion of the car¬ 
cass. Tattoos elsewhere almost always 
cause trouble. Sometimes tattoos are ap¬ 
plied upside down. This can be avoided 
by standing behind the hog and keep¬ 
ing the handle of the machine parallel 
with the length of the hog. Occasional¬ 
ly the tattoo symbols are not changed 
when one lot is finished and another 
begun. Consequently, some hogs carry 
two tattoos. In such cases, the wrong 
tattoo should be defaced by striking- it 
with the proper number so as to blur 
it, and again twice more with the cor¬ 
rect tattoo within a few inches of the 
original mark. Finally, the tattooer 
should always tattoo on the correct side 
of the carcass as advised by the buyer, 
since two packing plants may require 
for convenience sake tattooing on op¬ 
posite side of the carcass. 


m w That De Laval builds 
small capacity low-price 
separators in 4 sizes from 
225 to 500 lbs. of milk per 
hour-hand or motor drive? 


Salt and Pigs 

S ALT is said to be “the ingredient most 
often forgotten in hog rations.” In a 
1946 Wisconsin experiment, salt saved 
$20 in feed for each dollar’s worth of 
salt used. Salt-fed pigs gained 1.46 
pounds daily, as compared with 1.26 
pounds gain each day by hogs fed the 
same ration except for the salt. In this 
experiment each pound of salt saved 
9.4 pounds of feed. 

At Purdue University, Indiana, salt 
is considered to be vitally important for 
corn-fed hogs getting a vegetable pro¬ 
tein supplement from oil crops includ¬ 
ing soybeans, cottonseed and linseed. 

At Purdue, 90-pound hogs were fed 
for a period of 85 days on a ration of 
corn, soybean, oilmeal, alfalfa meal and 
a simple mineral mixture. Those re¬ 
ceiving salt free-choice averaged 255 
pounds in weight at the end of the feed¬ 
ing period as compared with 174 pounds 
for those not getting the salt. It was 
reported that for each pound of salt 
consumed there was a saving of 3.8 
bushels of corn and four to six pounds 
of supplement. Not all experiments 
showed savings as high as this. 

Pigs do not need much salt, and only 
need a little at a time when they have 
free access to it, but these experiments 
indicate that it is very important that 
these small amounts be made available 
whenever the pig needs it, to efficiently 
utilize the feed fed and to keep it in a 
condition of rapid growth and fatten¬ 
ing. The Wisconsin experimenters re¬ 
port that it is more important to supply 
extra salt when vegetable proteins are 
fed that when the protein is supplied 
from animal sources and consist! for 
example, of tankage or whey. 

Occasionally someone is met with 
who believes too much salt will kill 
pigs. The ordinary method of mixing 
.5 per cent salt in with the feed, or 
one pound of salt for ^ach 200 pounds 
of feed, is a safe method, but may not 
always provide sufficient salt. If the 
feed lot is equipped with a salt box 
from which the pigs can help them¬ 
selves, they will eat about the right 
amounts. At Wisconsin, experiments 
have been conducted with whey con¬ 
taining 1.5 per cent salt, and even up 
to two per cent. Up to 1.5 per cent salt 
the pigs ate the whey readily and made 
similar gains over a two-week feeding 
period, but when the salt was increased 
to two per cent, they ate a little at 
first and then left it alone. What ex¬ 
periments mean is that if pigs are al- 


• As well as the larger ^ 
capacity stainless steel- 
equipped models ranging 
from 550 to 1150 lb^_ 
of milk per hour? 


...AND THAT ALL, REGARDLESS ||f 

OF PRICE OR SIZE, PROVIDE DE LAVAL QUALITY, 
CLEAN SKIMMING, EASY CLEANING AND LONG LIFE? 


New De Laval 
Speedway 

.Water Heater 
De laval engi¬ 
neered for the 
dairyman. Sup¬ 
plies 10 gallons 
of 185° water-. 
"Lifetime" cop¬ 
per tank. 


New De Laval 
Magnetic 
Speedway Milker 
De Laval engi¬ 
neered for still 
better, faster, , 
cleaner milking, q 
New stainless 
steel unit and 
Pulso-Pump. 


New De Laval 
Sterling Milker 
Another great 
new De Laval 
Milker for still 
better milking. 
New stainless 
steel units and 
vacuum pump. 


The De Laval Company, Ltd., Dept. 55-1 
113 Park Street, Peterborough, Ontario 
Please send me printed matter on: 
n De Laval Milker* 

P De Laval Separator* 

Q Curti* Milk Cooler 
P De Laval Water Heater* 

P De Laval Milking Truck 
P De Laval Can Hoist 

Name_—-- 

Address-.--— 


Imagine I his 

T IMES are certainly changing. In Can¬ 
ada there has been a great deal of talk 
about the value of dehorning market 
cattle and dairy females in commercial 
herds. In the prairie provinces, govern¬ 
ments have established horned cattle 
funds by act of legislature, under which 
a deduction is made for cattle marketed 
with horns, the proceeds to be used for 
the general advancement of the live¬ 
stock industry. No one, as far as we 
know, has attempted to measure the 
value of these deductions by the in¬ 
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eraged 664 pounds more milk than their 
dams and this milk contains 46 pounds 
more butterfat, in addition to testing 
one-tenth of one per cent higher than 
their dams. This achievement is all the 
more noteworthy when it is considered 
that the dams themselves were high 
producing cows averaging over 500 
pounds butterfat per year. 


lowed free access to salt, they will not 
eat too much. Neither at Wisconsin nor 
Indiana has it been possible so far 
apparently, to kill a pig by feeding it 
salt in any reasonable and sensible 
manner. 


Money From Sheep, But— 

I P dogs were not quite so highly re¬ 
garded by most people, the sheep 
business would be in a more flourish¬ 
ing condition. It seems to be the usual 
experience of those who have tried 
sheep, that they are profitable enough, 
if it were not for dogs and coyotes. 

In almost all areas in western Canada 
it is very difficult to secure adequate 
legislation on the part of municipalities 
or provinces to protect sheep from dogs, 
or to secure bounties on coyotes that 
are high enough to remove this menace 
from the flock. On the other hand, it 
seems to be an equally common ex¬ 
perience that those who have raised 
sheep find the returns satisfactory from 
both wool and lambs and the sale of 
old ewes. A Saskatchewan farmer told 
The Country Guide not long ago that 
when he had a flock of about 35 ewes, 
his revenue was around $700 or $20 
apiece. This he considered excellent re¬ 
turns for the amount of feed and labor 
involved, which was comparatively 
small. 

Quite recently, the Extension Service 
of the North Dakota Agricultural Col¬ 
lege reported that every year since 
1924, except one, sheep had made a 
gross return of at least 75 per cent of 
their value as at the first of the year, 
and the statement continued: 

“The buying power of sheep, which is 
the relation between the price of mut¬ 
ton and wool and the price of goods 
and services a farmer buys, has been 
about 100 in all except six years since 
1915. This buying power, based on 
January 1 prices of sheep in relation to 
the general price level, with the years 
1910 to 1914 as a standard, has moved 
in a circle with about six to seven years 
from one peak to the next, but the 
long-time tendency in buying power has 
been up.” 


Effect of Hog Marketing Weights 

W ORK done by the Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station of the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska indicates that medium 
to larger-type pigs make their biggest 
daily gains at between 150 and 175 
pounds weight, after which daily gain 
declines. In recent years, the United 
States, which formerly marketed very 
large numbers of heavyweight hogs, has 
turned somewhat to leaner, lighter 
hogs, owing to farm labor and market 
conditions. The earlier, heavier weights 
were used because heavy hogs provided 
the most efficient way of marketing the 
enormous U.S. corn crop. 

In each of two years the Nebraska 
station selected 30 similar pigs averag¬ 
ing around 70 pounds at the beginning 
of the tests. Slaughterings were made 
at 25-pounds weight intervals from 75 
pounds to 400 pounds, in order to de¬ 
termine average daily gain, average 
daily rations required, and the feed re¬ 
quired per 100 pounds of gain for pigs 
marketed at different weights. 

The experiment very clearly demon¬ 
strated the fact that between weights 
of 150 to 400 pounds, the average thick¬ 
ness of back fat increased very con¬ 
siderably, as did also the fat cuts such 
as leaf lard, fat back, belly, jowls and 
cutting fat, while the percentage of 
the lean and bone cuts showed a cor¬ 
responding decline. For example, car¬ 
casses from 150-pound pigs contained 
32 per cent fat and 51 per cent lean, 
while those from the 400-pound pigs 
contained 55 per cent fat and 34 per 
cent lean. The hams, for example, of 
the 200-pound pigs contained 24.15 per 
cent of fat, compared with 36.68 per¬ 
cent on the 400-pound pigs, while the 
percentage of lean decreased from 
63.17 per cent at 200 pounds to 52.63 
per cent at 400 pounds. 

As the percentage of fat was increas¬ 
ed, the character of the flesh changed, 
not only the water content, but the per¬ 
centage of protein and ash also de¬ 
clining. When the meat was cooked, loss 
of pork roasts, through dripping, in¬ 
creased with fatness. There was not a 
great deal of difference in palatability 
as between roasts from pigs of different 
weights, but it was reported that the 
roasts from the heavier hogs were 
coarser in texture. 

It has been consistently advocated by 
expert feeders as well as graders charg¬ 
ed with the rail-grading of hogs, that 
producers could get far more hogs into 
the A grades than they do if marketing 
weights were watched more closely. 


Are you only using 
half of the sew 


A pig has already cost you over 100 pounds of grain the minute 
it’s born. If it’s a good healthy pig, it’ll make it back with interest. 
But too many pigs are runts or weaklings or dead when they come. 

An unbalanced ration is often the cause of pigging-time dis¬ 
appointments. Make sure the ration is right. Provide essential 
ingredients by adding Dr. Hess Hog Special to your sows’ 
feed. Give the sow and litter Hog Special right along for another 
reason — pigs often waste feed after they eat it. Our Hog 
Special pigs always make better use of feed. 

This is the time to take extra good 
care of sows. We believe it’ll pay you 
to add Hog Special to their ration. 
Hog Special, like all Dr. Hess prod¬ 
ucts, is research farm tested and made 
under careful laboratory control. Get 
Hog Special from your Dr. Hess 

London, 


H06 

SPECIAL 


Where Artificial Insemination Pays 

|>Y natural breeding, even a really 
" good herd sire is not likely to sire 
more than about 200 calves in his life¬ 
time. Experience has now demonstrated 
that with artificial insemination it is 
possible to secure 10,000 progeny from 
a single outstanding sire. This means 
that artificial insemination may, under 
favorable conditions, be 50 times as ef¬ 
fective as natural breeding in distribut¬ 
ing good blood lines. 

Milkdale Aristocrat Rag Apple, an 
American Holstein sire of outstanding 
quality, was put into service in Decem¬ 
ber, 1944, by the New York Artificial 
Breeders’ Co-operative. Since that time, 
it is reported that he has sired more 
than 10,000 calves. Moreover, his first 10 
daughters with one or more herd im¬ 
provement association records, have av¬ 


dealer. Hess & Clark, Ltd 
Ontario. 


a Dr. Hess product 
for sows, pigs, shotes 
in the fattening pen 


ANIMAL HEALTH -the control of Internal and 
external parasites and diseases — is the full-time 
job of Dr. Hess research. 


YOU MEAN THESE FENCE 
POSTS WERE CUT ON 
YOUR OWN FARM, BILL? 


'SURE, EVEN POPLAR. 

TREATED WITH 
OSMOSE WILL LAST 
10 YEARS OR MORE' 


New 
Easily 
App ied 
Mixture 


Yes .. any post, even Pin'e, Spruce, Poplar and 
Willow off your own property can be preserved 
with "Osmose Special Fence Post Mixture." 

Treat the ground line only and make the whole 
post last 3 to 5 times longer for 3c to 4c per post. 

The savings in time and material are tremend¬ 
ous 'Osmose' is time tested and used extensively, 
under all soil conditions, by large power and 
telegraph companies. It really works to stop rot, 
even on greenposts.Yourdealercansupplyyou. 

GOOD ALL AROUND FOR ANY WOOD IN OR NEAR THE GROUND 


What will happen to us after March 31—Will we go to Britain, U.S ., or stay in Canada?* 


















iSUPER-BALLOON 


LESS FATIGUE .... LONGER COMFORTABLE MILEAGE 

This tire takes the punishment instead of you and your car. 
It absorbs road shocks instead of transmitting them because 
the tire body is larger and holds more air at lower pressure. 
You can drive farther, faster and longer without becoming 
tired. Reduced vibration results in the quietest, smoothest, 
easiest ride you have ever experienced. 


SAFER STOPPING . . . GREATER BLOWOUT PROTECTION 

The combination of new Skid-Resistors molded into the tread 
and more area in contact with the road provide sure-footed 
stops and sure-footed starts on any road in any weather. 
The Safti-Sured Gum-Dipped cord body and cooler-running 
resulting from the larger volume of air at lower pressure 
provide the greatest protection against blowouts ever built 
into a tire. 


KEEPS YOUR CAR YOUNG . . . SAVES YOU MONEY 

By preventing road shocks from reaching your car, the 
Firestone Super-Balloon helps to keep the body, chassis and 
running gear as tight as new. Many of the irritating and 
annoying squeaks, rattles and vibrations which occur when 
parts become loosened by jiggling and jouncing are elim¬ 
inated. There is less wear on the car, fewer repair bills, 
longer car life. 
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Tir*$tone 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 

BALLOON TIRE 


FEATURED BY LEADING CAR MANUFACTURERS 
ON THEIR 1948 MODELS 


Here’s the newest in tires to match the newest cars! The 
new Firestone Super-Balloon is a revolutionary new KIND 
of tire that gives you a revolutionary new KIND of ride. 


Exhaustive tests prove that with it you can drive more 
miles at higher speeds with less fatigue. You can stop 
more safely on any road in any weather . . . even with 
sudden stops on rough roads there is no chatter of wheel- 
bounce. This remarkable new tire absorbs the shock of 
hitting rocks, bumps and other objects instead of trans¬ 
mitting the shock to your car. It provides amazingly greater 
stability and enables your car to hug the road on curves. 


The new Firestone Super-Balloon is truly the tire of to¬ 
morrow, a wholly new sensation in restful riding, in non- 
skid safety, in blowout protection and in longer, more 
comfortable mileage. Many of the most famous automobile 
manufacturers will feature it on their 1948 models. And 
soon you will be able to put new Firestone Super-Balloons 
on your present car. Watch for them at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 


gw 


Cross sections show how 
more air volume and 
lower pressure permit 
greater flexing action 
when Firestone Super- 
Balloons go over bumps 
and rough roads. 
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3 /uuu/Meu/ no von a.c. 2500 jvatt singie phase 6 o cycle 


OUR 

SPECIAL 

PRICE 


A ONE TIME 
OPPORTUNITY 
REGULAR 


NEW 

COMPLETE 


REGULAR 


J/eties Somefluu# Sxfca Special 

BRAND NEW ELECTRIC MOTOR i/ 4 H.P. 32 VOLT 


ONLY 


REGULAR 


Let Electricity Work For You - 110 VOLT D.C. 3000 WATT 
27.5 Amps. 1 CYLINDER 4 CYCLE COMPLETELY REBUILT 


The hardships of winter 


HEAVY DUTY WAR 


travel, or muddy roads in 
the spring can easily be 
overcome with a new set of 
these chains on your tires. 


SURPLUS TRUCK CHAINS 


PER PAIR SINGLES ONLY 


INDIVIDUALLY PACKED FIRST GRADE WAR SURPLUS 


f GAS 
MASKS 


EACH $1.35 Ttofiftid 
Special 6 for $5.00 


ORIGINAL COST 
OVER 


NOW 

ONLY 


WAR SURPLUS FORD FERGUSON MOTOR 4 CYLINDER 


WWs- 


COMPLETE TRANSMISSION 
With Clutch Installed on Motor 


NEW HEAVY DUTY 
RADIATOR 


PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 

FORlWYORK WINNIPEG • MANITOBA 


Featuring Wisconsin 6 H.P. Air-cooled 1 cyl¬ 
inder, 4 cycle manual start. Leland Generator 
2500 Watt A.C., 60 cycle single phase, compound 
wound. Same as powerline. Current is auto¬ 
matically controlled according to load. 


2000 WATT, 32 Volt, 70 Amps, complete on portable 
stand. Air-cooled, 2 cycle, single cylinder engine. 
Complete with fuel tank, start and stop buttons, fuel 
pump, muffler, volt meter. Packed in War Surplus 
crates. v 
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er Island Reid {left) teas uncleared land in the spring. Modern heavy machinery 
ick work of it, and even large stumps are easily removed when blown apart . 

best information available by writing 
to any of the provincial authorities, or 
o , to any of the provincial departments of 
l ° e agriculture, Dominion experimental 
farms or stations, or by paying a visit to 
his agricultural representative. A half 
hour of time taken to write a letter, 
and a four-cent stamp, may be the 
means of saving hundreds of dollars. 
You do not need to know the name of 
the particular individual at any one of 
these universities, departments of agri¬ 
culture or experiment stations before 
writing. Just write to the station and 
the right person will receive the letter. 


Who Should Conserve the Soil? 

I NTEREST in soil conservation in Can 
ada developed very rapidly durin: 

'30’s, when, owing to lack of rainfall and 
because of continued cultivation, the 
wind moved many millions of tons of 
soil to places where it was no longer 
useful for farm purposes. 

There is no way of calculating how 
much soil was moved by the wind dur¬ 
ing the long, dry ’30’s, and certainly no 
way of calculating how much was moved 
in a harmful way, such as filling up 
roadside and drainage ditches, or blow¬ 
ing off the top soil and exposing the 
seed once or perhaps twice in a single 
season. However, if we figure a cubic 
foot of soil as weighing 85 pounds, and 
if only one inch of top soil were blown 
off a single section of land, it would 
amount to 98,736 tons, or more than 
43,000 truck loads each carrying two 
cubic yards. Multiply these figures by 
any portion you like of the part of the 
three prairie provinces (say 200,000 
square miles) most susceptible to blow¬ 
ing year after year during the ’30’s, and 
you can get some idea of what wind 
can do to top soil in a big way. 

It is conceivable that it may come 
again, and this is the reason why all 
our departments of agriculture and uni¬ 
versities are paying a great deal of at¬ 
tention to measures which will keep 
soil drifting under control. The Mani¬ 
toba Soil Conservation Committee, for 
example, recently presented to the con¬ 
ference of Manitoba Agronomists care¬ 
fully thought-out and extensive recom¬ 
mendations designed to stop soil drift¬ 
ing by (1) providing the soil surface 
with a cover, (2) reducing wind velocity 
with the aid of shelterbelts, and (3) 
protecting drainage ditches from soil 
drifts. In addition, there were recom¬ 
mendations for the prevention of soil 
erosion by water on arable fields, the 
prevention of gullying in road ditches 
and at culvert outlets and the protec¬ 
tion of new breaking. 

The committee points out that soil 
drifting in Manitoba “occurs chiefly on 
fields that are cropped under a fallow- 
grain system ... or where the manage¬ 
ment practices followed are such that 
crop residues are removed by burning or 
buried by tillage and soil is exposed 
without protection to the action of the 
wind and weather.” This problem is 
applicable to Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and Manitoba alike. 

The committee strongly recommends 
field shelterbelts in areas where sandy 
or light-textured soils are susceptible 
to drifting. It is pointed out that shel¬ 
terbelts for field protection should be 
provided by from three to five or more 
rows of trees and shrubs that will grow 
to a good height and density. 

The time to prepare against serious 
erosion, either from wind or water, is 
now. Any farmer in the three prairie 
provinces who is not sure of the best 
way by which he can protect his soil 
from erosion can very easily obtain the 


These electric motors are brand new packed in 
War Surplus crates. Features air-cooled heavy 
duty ball bearings, that are lubricated and sealed 
for the life of the motor. Dust proof, noiseless, will 
not effect radio. This is a special value only 
War Surplus can offer. Exactly as illustrated with 
Metal base. 


Flax in Southwestern Manitoba 

S OME of the best crops of flax grown 
in this section in 1947 were grown 
on spring-broken couch grass sod. 

The best returns were obtained from 
sod-bound fields that had been either 
pastured or cut for hay for several 
years; the poorest—from fields where 
the last season or two had grown a 
heavy crop of couch grass. The best re¬ 
turns were from shallow breaking with 
a regular breaking plow, and packing 
before and after seeding. The poorest 
returns were from deep plowing with 
stubble moldboards. In some cases, the 
“Fred Wolfer” plan of handling couch 
grass sod has given good yields of 
flax. 

This year’s experience has proven the 
value of couch grass as a restorer of 
soil fertility. Some fields that were 
overrun with annual and perennial 
weeds ten years ago and had been in 
couch grass for several years gave clean 
crops of flax with five per cent dockage. 

But brome grass or crested wheat 
grass will restore humus and fibre to 
the soil and choke out perennial weeds 
in half the time it takes couch grass 
to do the trick. This statement is based 
on actual tests. Try it and see. You 
can put fertility into the soil with a 
one-way disc.-—Gordon McLaren, Pipe¬ 
stone, Manitoba. 


Exactly as illustrated on portable stand. Powered by 
6 H.P. Wisconsin or Briggs & Stratten, 1 cylinder 
air-cooled, manual start engine. Runs from 4 to 6 
hours on one gallon of gasoline. With this Delco 
Generator you can use from one bulb to full load 
without making any adjustments to this 
generator. Just think, a complete modern 
lighting plant for only 


Low voltage tester for testing 
Generator, Voltage Regulator, 
Starter, Battery, Cut Out, and 
Ammeter, without removing 
parts from car. This is a self 
contained trouble shooting de¬ 
vice for making a complete 
and rapid check of the Battery 
Circuits, including any current 
and voltage regulator which 
may be used. Operating In¬ 
struction Plate is on cover of 
case. Manual is included 
which gives specified instruc¬ 
tions in more detail. 


There are 
hundreds of 
uses for these 
sturdily built 
gas masks. 
Complete 
with canvas 
carrying bags 


Is There Moisture for a Good Crop? 
1STATER is the first and the principal 
” limiting factor in crop production 
over large parts of the Canadian prairies 
and the great plains of the United 
States. For this reason the water re¬ 
quirements of plants and the possi¬ 
bility of predicting, at seeding time, a 
successful or unprofitable crop, have 
been the subject of study both in Can¬ 
ada and the United States for a great 
many years. 

In the United States, a comparison 
has been made of available soil moist¬ 
ure at seeding time, with following 
yields of winter wheat, in various places 
and for periods up to 30 years. The re¬ 
sults have indicated that seeding grain 
in a dry soil resulted in failure about 
seven times out of ten. If the soil 
moisture goes to a depth of three feet 
or more, however, the chances of failure 
decrease to about one in ten, and yields 
of 20 bushels per acre or more are 
secured in two years out of three. 


Here is a real power plant. 45 H.P. at 
4ft 3600 R.P.M. Bore 3 T 3 ff , stroke 3%. Pressure 
W fed oil system makes this a reeil boat motor. 
Excellent for combines, welders, crushing, 
snow planes, replacing car and tractor 
motors, etc. Comes complete with starter, 
erelY carburetor, generator, flywheel, 

all electrical equipment, ready B'4 1»T|1 
to start (less clutch) SPECIAL 


ALL MERCHANDISE IS EXACTLY AS SHOWN AND GUARANTEED 
MECHANICALLY FOR 60 DAYS ... II Upon Receipt of Your Order 
You are not Fully Satisfied You May Return for Complete Refund. 

All Prices F.O.B. Winnipeg 
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Similar results were secured with spring 
wheat in the northern great plains. 

Experiments in the field, conducted 
by the Soil Research Laboratory at the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, have shown that one pound 
of threshed wheat involves the use of 
about 2,000 pounds of water. On this 
basis, an inch of rain over an acre of 
land, equal to 113 tons of water, would 
theoretically produce two bushels of 
wheat. In dry seasons, the water re¬ 
quirement of plants is much higher 
than in seasons of higher rainfall. This 
is due to the fact that water require¬ 
ment consists not only of the amount 
needed in building plant tissue, but, 
in addition, a very large quantity of 
water taken in through the roots and 
given off through the process known as 
transpiration, as well as the amount 
lost from the soil by evaporation. By far 
the greater proportion of the total water 
requirement is used up in transpiration 
and in soil evaporation. 

In some American States large num¬ 
bers of farmers measure soil moisture 
at seeding time on the advice of State 
and Federal authorities. In one year the 
Kansas Extension Service reported that 
more than 17.000 farmers in 46 western 
counties of the State based their deci¬ 
sion on whether or not to plant winter 
wheat, on soil moisture measurements 
made themselves, by digging a hole 
with an auger or posthole digger. 

Authorities at Swift Current state 
that a heavy crop of wheat in Sas¬ 
katchewan may use about 37 tons of 
water, or approximately 1-3 of an inch 
per acre, in a single day; and found, 
during one period of 16 days when 
water requirements of a crop were 
measured, that a total of five inches of 
water was used in this period. 

The principal reason why wheat is 
so prominent a part of farm economy 
in the drier areas of the prairie prov¬ 
inces, is that this crop has a lower 
water requirement than any of the 
other grains, such as oats and barley. 


stroyed during the war. The United 
States, while the largest producer of 
nitrogen fertilizer, has always been a 
large importer, and is consuming more 
nitrogen fertilizer than ever since the 
war. 

For these reasons, nitrogen fertilizers 
are still under allocation control by the 
International Emergency Food Council. 
Demands for nitrogen are expected to 
increase still further, but there is some 
doubt as to whether world production 
can be increased appreciably. The chief 
importers for 1947-1948 will be the 
United States, France, China, Egypt, 
Holland, Spain and India. Phosphorus 
is the second of the three important 
nutrient materials supplied in com¬ 
mercial fertilizers. It is secured from 
phosphate rocks, which are fairly uni¬ 
formly distributed over the earth’s sur¬ 
face. Most important, however, are the 
United States, French North Africa, 
Egypt, and some islands in the Pacific. 
During the war these fertilizers were 
the scarcest in Europe, which normally 
depends on North Africa. 

Since the war, production has increas¬ 
ed materially, especially in North Africa 
and the United States. This type of 
rock is also processed into super-phos¬ 
phate, of which there was a deficit last 
year of about one million tons through¬ 
out the world, particularly in Germany 
and Spain. These countries, together 
with Austria, will again experience a 
deficit this year, unless substitute 
products such as basic slag, a by¬ 
product of steel mills, guano and bone 
products can be provided. 

Potash is the third important element 
in commercial fertilizers, and is produc¬ 
ed in the United States, France, Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Palestine and Russia. 
Post-war production has been substan¬ 
tially higher than pre-war, but it is 
calculated that the supply in 1947-1948 
will equal the world demand. 


A PRACTICAL 
LOCAL TREATMENT 
FOR MASTITIS 
(Garget) 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Penicillin 

“B00JEES” 


THE “COATS” 01ANT 

LOADER 


“Tailor-IWade” for your Standard Tread 
Tractor—this super heavy duty hydraulic 
Coats Giant Loader lifts, rakes, pulls and 
does everything with less tractor strain 
and at lower operating cost. 

CHECK THESE FEATURES: 
l »/ 2 " single cylinder—lifts lead faster with 
*■ less tractor pull than double cylinder types, 
n “Power shovel” effect permits It to bite load 
“* harder and faster. 

n free swing bucket remains levs) at all 
times. 

A Protected lifting cylinder—Cylinder assembly 
frame absorbs all side pressure and leverages, 
c Finger tip control—one lever at driver's seat 
raises, lowers and dumps bucket. 

C Lifts 1/3 yard to height of 8 feet. 


Each Boo Jee is guaran¬ 
teed to contain 25,000 
International Units of cal¬ 
cium penicillin — sufficient 
for effective treatment. 
These “Boo Jees" do not 
require refrigeration and 
are easily inserted into the 
quarter through the teat 
canal. They are supplied in 
packages of 6. 


DON’T WAIT! Get full particulars and details on 
this FAMOUS LOADER and the TIME and 
LABOR SAVING FEATURES OF THE “PUSH- 
OFF” attachment by writing 
direct to: 


DISTRIBUTORS 
RED DEER ALBERTA 


Northern Pastures After Fires 

S OME settlers in northern wooded 
regions regard open areas resulting 
from fires that have developed into per¬ 
manent pastures, as their most valuable 
property. A. C. Carder, of the Dominion 
Experimental Station, Beaverlodge, Al¬ 
berta, emphasizes the value of these 
pastures founded on native grasses, and 
suggests measures for improving them. 

Anyone who has travelled much in 
the northern areas will have been im¬ 
pressed with the amount of burnt-over 
land and by the rapid growth of weeds 
and wild herbs developing in the ashes. 
The tall, charred trunks of many trees 
remain standing, and the only use to 
which these areas can be put is as 
pasture for livestock. In the course of 
time, these burnt-over areas may, as 
Mr. Carder suggests, carry “a struggling 
infusion of native grasses,” the carrying 
capacity of which is limited because for 
a long time the grass is sparse and the 
growth is slow. Moreover, this grass 
lacks the nutritive quality of the 


World Shortage of Fertilizers 

C OMMERCIAL fertilizers today are in 
greater demand the world over than 
ever before. Before the war, world con¬ 
sumption of nitrogen fertilizers was 
about 2.4 million tons. Last year, world 
requirements were said to be 3.3 mil¬ 
lion tons, and this year 3.8 million tons. 
Production of nitrogen fertilizers is still 
only a little above pre-war, and a short¬ 
age of around one million tons is being 
felt in every food-purchasing country. 
Today, only Chili, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, Uruguay, and Belgium, pro¬ 
duce more nitrogen fertilizer than they 
require, and are regarded as net ex¬ 
porters. 

Before the war, about 12 countries 
exported nitrogen. Germany was the 
second largest pre-war exporter and 
now must import part of her require¬ 
ments. One of the largest plants supply¬ 
ing Europe before the war, was located 
in Hungary, and was completely de¬ 


Large Stock of Power Tools 
for Immediate Delivery 


Available only from your druggist 
or veterinarian . 


Circular saws, 4", 6" and 8" Jointers, Thickness, 
Planers, Band Saws, Shapers, Sanders, Lathes, 
Drill Presses, complete stock of circular saw 
blades from 6" to 32", also Dado heads. 

6 and 12 battery chargers; ^4" 32-volt electric 
drills; disc sanders; lathe chucks; 4" to 14" bench 
grinders; grindstones; wire wheels; saw mandrels 
and blades; lighting plants; taps and dies; elec¬ 
tric and acetylene welding units; post drills; bench 
vises; shafting; hangers; cast iron, wood, split 
steel pulleys; babbit pillow blocks and ball bear¬ 
ings. We carry a large stock of new and used 
single and three phase electric motors and con¬ 
trols. Distributors of Allis-Chalmers single and 
multiple and grain loaders C pulley and belts. 
Endless thresher belts in all sizes. 

Send for your CATALOGUE on Atlas back geared 
screw cutting lathes, drill presses and accessories. 


(Self-Locking) 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works 

“CAIL’S,” 482}4 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


Luke’s Electric Motors & 
Machinery Co. 

324 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg, Man, 


■fH >NMM clDt 1 
1RST SIGN 
XRBlt LUMPS 

EeC ^ U %ovCment 
to ^ cons for 

tTMsior^ 


Safe- 

Conoenient 
PAYABLE AT PAR 
cAniftvheke! 


This Caterpillar Diesel is pulling two 20-ft. combines in a Washington wheat field. 
It cuts 125 acres in 11 hours , 













GLOBELITE 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7) Years 

Qet jbtlaill GMti 6>uU\ fiaut 

GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg, Msn. 
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prairie short-grass species. The sug¬ 
gestion is made that it is possible and 
reasonably easy to secure good catches 
of brome, crested wheat grass, creeping 
red fescue, timothy, sweet clover, alsike 
and sometimes even alfalfa and red 
clover, provided the seed is encouraged 
to start before the weeds in the spring. 

The time to start is in the early 
spring following the Are. Seed scatter¬ 
ed on top of the last of the snow will 
quickly find its way down into the ashes 
of the fire. Livestock turned into the 
open area will help materially by 
trampling the seed into the ground. 

Given a start, the tame grasses and 
legumes will find conditions suitable 
for their growth. It is necessary how¬ 
ever, to graze only lightly for the first 
year or two, and perhaps to scatter 
some additional seed over portions or 
all of the area. 

Where a permanent native meadow 
has been established, it is more difficult 
to incorporate tame species of grass 
into it. The carrying capacity of such 
pastures will be greatly increased if 
cultivated species such as brome, sweet 
clover and timothy can be established. 

Here again, the difficulty is to get the 
seed where it can germinate and the 
young plants maintain themselves. In 
ground which has not been thoroughly 
cleared, the use of implements is not 
likely to be profitable, so that again 
the trampling of livestock must be re¬ 
lied on to work the seed down, sup¬ 
plemented by additional seed from time 
to time and the avoidance of over¬ 
pasturing. 


War Surplus Special 

NAVIGATING, ENGINEERING AND DRAFTING 
SET 

Consists of the following: 

• Engineer’s Triangular Rule. 

• Douglas Protractor and Rule Combination. 

• One Bearing and Distance Plotter. 

• One Drawing Compass. 

Special—$5.00 value, 

Only . Complete 

FACTORY SURPLUS SPECIAL! 


They’re here! the NEW IMPROVED 

1948 FAIR VIEW 
WEED-COP Sprayers 

and Fairview Weed-Cop 2,4-D! 


Built in Western Canada for Western Conditions l 


• 6 Volt Batteries (Automotive Type) 65-95 Amp. 
Hr. capacity. Suitable for cars, lighting plants. 

Use 2 in series for 12 volt operation, 5 In series 
for 32 volt. New, made by a prominent manufac¬ 
turer. 

6 Volt, 13 Plate .-.* 9.00 

6 Volt, IS Plate .$10.00 

6 Volt, 17 Plate .$12.00 

Fully charged and ready for use. 
FACTORY PRODUCTS LTD. 

135 Albert St. Winnipeg 


Two Models 


These two new, improved sprayers, bearing the 
famous FAIRVIEW name, will enable you, at low 
cost, to grow weed-free cereal and flax crops. 
You will appreciate the improvements over 
previous models. See these new and better spray¬ 
ers at your nearest dealer. The Trade Name, 
“WEED-COP 2, 4-D” covers the field in both 
Amine and Ester formulations, just the same as 
the new 1948 WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS cover 
the field in efficient economical operation. 


Tractor Model 


Canada’s Largest Annual 
Spring Livestock Show 
and 

BULL SALE 

At CALGARY, ALBERTA 
March 15 to 19, 1948 
1,000 BULLS 

(All Registered and T.B. Tested) 


WEED-COP Tractor Models are priced so low that 
the small scale farmer can now undertake a weed 
control program on an equal footing with the 
large operator. 

WEED-COP 2, 4-D SPRAYERS are custom built 
to our own specifications in Western Canada, to 
meet Western conditions. 


Trailer Model 


Check These Points: 

• FAIRVIEW WEED-COP 2, 4-D in Amine, Ester and Dust formula¬ 
tions. BOOM TYPE SPRAYERS trailer or tractor types. Low pressure 
atomizing nozzles deliver approximately four gallons of dilute solu¬ 
tion per acre! FAIRVIEW’S technical advice at no cost or obligation. 


Tame Hay and Pasture 

T WELVE illustration stations in Mani¬ 
toba have been experimenting with 
tame hays for forage and pasture for 
several years. For the past 12 years 
profitable yields of tame hay have been 
harvested annually, and a report states 
that “on many occasions grass and 
alfalfa mixtures have produced from 
.75 to 1.25 tons per acre of top quality 
hay, in addition to supplying livestock 
pastures superior in quality to the aver¬ 
age wild land and bush pasture. 

Authorities at Brandon, commenting 
on these experiments, say that legume 
and tame grass pastures continue to 
carry two animal units per acre over 
the normal pasture season, for every one 
carried by native pasture. 

At Arborg, in the Inter-Lake area, for 
example, 19 acres seeded to a mixture 
of alfalfa, timothy and meadow fescue 
pastured 14 animal units for the sum¬ 
mer, and in addition produced one ton 
of quality hay per acre. At Hargrave, a 
23-acre field of alfalfa and timothy car¬ 
ried 15 animal units for the summer and 
produced over half a ton of top quality 
hay per acre. On one station, 2.37 tons 
per acre of tame hay was secured from 
two cuttings, and the average for all 
stations, including fields used as pas¬ 
ture as well as the lowest producing 
fields, was 1.19 tons per acre. 


Leading Alberta Breeders have con¬ 
tributed another choice quality entry 
comprising 6 57 Herefords, 198 Short¬ 
horns and 127 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls. 
This provides an outstanding opportunity 
to secure an ideal herd header at this 
sale. 


FAT STOCK AND BABY BEEF SHOW 
AND SALE, MONDAY, MARCH IB, 1948 

Write for sale catalog and general in¬ 
formation direct to: 

J. CHAS. YULE, Secretary 

ALBERTA LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Calgary - - Alberta 


FDFCI Send at once for literature illustrating and describ- 
r " ing in detail these new, improved sprayers. This il¬ 

lustrated folder gives full information. In addition, the name of your 
nearest dealer will be supplied. SEND NOW! 


A Western Organization with a record of 30 Years in the Pest Control Field. 
REGINA SA! 


Imported from the 
United States. 


THE IDEAL DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
For information write 

CANADIAN RED POLL ASSOCIATION 

Annahelm, Sask. 


Renovating Manitoba Hay Fields 

S IX tons per acre of rotted barnyard 
manure, applied early in the spring 
to five and six-year-old stands of al¬ 
falfa and brome-alfalfa mixtures, on 
the sandy soils of the Dominion Re¬ 
clamation Station, Melita, gave sub¬ 
stantial increases in yields of hay. This 
was especially true in the case of brome 
grass, where results from manure were 
better than from an application of 100 
pounds of 16-20-0 ammonium phos¬ 
phate applied with a single disc grain 
drill. Alfalfa alone gave a greater re¬ 
sponse to the commercial fertilizer, 
while an alfalfa-brome grass mixture 
yielded somewhat similar results from 
both treatments. It is also reported that 
discing these old stands in the early 
spring resulted in increased yields of 
brome grass and of the brome and al¬ 
falfa mixture, but did not appear to be 
effective with alfalfa alone. 


America’s most popular bit. Ideal 
for breaking or training fine 
horses. Perfect when used for 
general riding. Stainless steel 
cheeks independently swivel. 
Hand forged snaffle mouthpiece. 
We pay mail charges. 


Price ■ ■ w^J Each 

RILEY & McCORMICK LTD. 

Cowboy Outfitters 

Calgary, Alberta Canada 


Created by experienced farmers and implement 
men in the heart of agricultural North America 
Automatic Equipment Mfg . Co., Pender, Nebr. 

ORDER FROM: W. G. McMahon, Ltd., Dept. C 
92 Gomez St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Kush details on your ” 1 ,arm 

and need cabs for. 


JOHN DEERE D 

(Model shown In picture) 

MINNEAPOLIS MOLINE UTS 
CASE LA 

INTERNATIONAL W9, WD9 
COCKSHUTT 30 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Gan. Investigator* Institute, Box 
£5, Station T, Montreal. 


.tractors. 


Name 


State. 


Town 



















MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY LIMITED 


WINNIPEG BRANDON REGINA SASKATOON YORKTON SWIFT CURRENT 
CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER MONTREAL MONCTON TORONTO 


Established >1847 
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ol crops Is practiced so that for three 
years out of eight the land is in sod. 

Annual weeds make only a weak 
growth the first year a crop of alfalfa is 
grown and then disappear after one or 
two seasons. Perennial weeds such as 
Canada and sow thistles find the com¬ 
petition of the deep rooting alfalfa 
more than most of the plants can tol¬ 
erate. The few plants that survive sev¬ 
eral years’ competition are weak and 
usually disappear when the sod is 
broken and cultivated for grain. 

Couch grass is the arch enemy of 
alfalfa. More stands of alfalfa have 
been plowed up at the Brandon Experi¬ 
mental Farm because of the spread of 
small couch grass patches than for any 
other cause. This is a common experi¬ 
ence in Manitoba. For this reason when 
alfalfa is to be left down more than four 
years it is important that this weed be 
eradicated before seeding a field to 
alfalfa. 

On the other hand, Carl Swanson 
farming near Melita, cultivated 70 
acres of old couch sod in the late 
autumn of 1943 and sowed alfalfa seed 
just at the time the ground became 
frozen for winter. The alfalfa is an un¬ 
even stand, thick in places and thin in 
others, but each year he has cut a mix¬ 
ture of alfalfa and couch grass that 
has provided him with a wonderful 
amount of good hay. It is possible that 
the old rootstocks of the couch are so 
weakened that they cannot compete as 
successfully as younger and more vig¬ 
orous roots. 
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ALFALFA.FOR 
MANITOBA 


"Why so many leading Farmers y 
Prefer the 

MASSEY-HARR IS 


Continued from page 9 


The advantages of this plan are well 
worth considering. The alfalfa seed is 
sown about one inch and the grain 
and grass mixture a little deeper. After 
the grain is well established it protects 
the more delicate alfalfa and grass 
plants from drifting soil. In the later 
stages of growth the grain does not 
shade the alfalfa, consequently the al¬ 
falfa grows vigorously and gets ahead 
of the grass. The half rate of seeding 
the nurse crop of grain has reduced 
the yield of the grain crop harvested 
only slightly, less than was anticipated. 
Some excellent stands of alfalfa alone 
and in mixtures with grasses have been 
established on a number of fields on 
the Reclamation Station. 


ONE-WAY DISC 


I T has been recognized for a long time 
that alfalfa uses atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen and that it stores a surplus where 
it can be made use of by succeeding 
crops. Several years ago a report from 
the University of Saskatchewan stated 
that grass plants growing close to al¬ 
falfa Diants used some of this nitrogen. 
The writer has observed that in old 
stands of alfalfa and brome mixtures 
the grass plants were taller and greener 
close to the alfalfa than elsewhere in 
the immediate vicinity. 

The Brandon Experimental Farm 
has found grasses increased their rate 
of growth and yield when fertilized 
with 16-20-0 ammonium phosphate in 
the spring. Mixtures of alfalfa and 
brome did not respond to the fertilizer, 
indicating the alfalfa was supplying 
the nitrogen. At the same farm the 
crops grown on alfalfa-brome sod yield¬ 
ed eight bushels of wheat on the av¬ 
erage over wheat grown on brome 
breaking and given identical treatment. 
On the Reclamation Station an increas¬ 
ed weight per bushel has been observed 
when wheat is grown following the 
breaking of legume sod and when com¬ 
pared with the weight per bushel of 
wheat grass on grass sod receiving the 
same cultural operations. 

In both Canada and the United 
States much stress is placed on proper 
cultural practices in their soil con¬ 
servation programs. There are extensive 
areas in the Great Plains portion of 
this continent where crop rotations can 
only be used in an extremely limited 
way. There are numerous and in some 
parts extensive areas where the regular 
return of cultivated fields to grasses 
and legumes would be financially profit¬ 
able as well as beneficial to the land. 
The prairie surface soil with its abun¬ 
dance of decayed vegetable matter was 
built up mainly from the decay of 
grasses. The regular return of cultivated 
land to such vigorous growing crops as 
alfalfa and brome will reduce materially 
the number of cultivations necessary to 
keep weeds in control in fallowing and 
thus avoid over-pulverization of the soil 
by excessive cultivation. Besides more 
effective weed control, the soil fertility 
and fibre will increase and the farms’ 
financial returns improve, providing the 
hay and pasture are marketed through 
good livestock. 


mammy- HARme ^ 


O NE of the factors limiting the acre¬ 
age of grass and alfalfa is the high 
cost of the seed. Usually at least four 
crops of alfalfa are harvested from one 
seeding, often more. Looked at from this 
light the cost is not serious providing a 
stand is established. It is this uncer¬ 
tainty of getting the crop established 
that deters many farmers from seeding 
down. Actually alfalfa in the seedling 
stage is hardier than sweet clover. The 
main precautions are seeding early in 
the spring while the surface soil is 
moist and the weather cool, and seeding 
into a solid, well prepared seed bed 
about one inch deep. Only the hardier 
varieties should be used and the seed 
of northern origin. If a nurse crop is to 
be sown the rate at which the crop is 
usually sown should be reduced about 
one-half. 

In a great many districts it is the 
exception to find good sets of alfalfa 
seed. In most districts farmers will 
have to be satisfied with growing alfalfa 
for feed. There are a very few sections 
such as the Inter-lake district north of 
Winnipeg where alfalfa produces seed 
practically every season. In most other 
parts the seed sets only in occasional 
seasons that are few and far between. 

There should be a top growth several 
inches high on alfalfa during the late 
autumn. This means the roots will be 
supplied with plant food for an early 
and vigorous spring start. The snow 
held on the field by this growth gives 
some protection to the crowns of the 
alfalfa plants and increases the soil 
moisture when it melts in the spring. 

Labor-saving haying equipment is 
important not only to relieve the hay¬ 
makers of a great deal of heavy work, 
but to speed the work so that more hay 
can be made in a comparatively short 
season and the hay saved at the stage 
when it makes the highest quality hay. 
Second to poor stacking, cutting hay too 
IJITTING the legume grass and hay late is responsible for more inferior 
* crop into the grain cropping system quality hay than any other cause, 
is a major problem. The Brandon Ex- With weather forecasts as a guide to 
perimental Farm on its substations is probable weather conditions and with 

using extensively an eight-year rota- special haying equipment to speed hay- 

tion with three-eighths of the land in ing, more acres of grasses and legumes 

sod forming crops; one-half the land on all farms where livestock are kept 

grows grain and the remaining one- should be the aim of every progressive 

eighth is fallowed. Systematic rotation farmer. 


NEW ROTO-LIFT RAISES 
DISCS ONLY 


The amazing new Massey-Harris “Roto-Lift” raises 
the discs clear of the ground without raising the frame 
or grain box. The action is smoother, quicker, easier 
on the whole machine, takes less power. And the discs 
don’t drop abruptly when you start again . . . they 
settle down smoothly under power. 


LEFT TURN 


RIGHT TURN 


OR BACK UP 


The Massey-Harris Roto-Lift One-Way Disc 
is easy to handle in any field because you can 
turn left or right, or back up, as desired. Front 
and rear furrow wheels are controlled from the 
hitch and follow one another at the same angle. 
Saves time and does a cleaner job. 


INSTANT DEPTH CONTROL 


You can do a better job, quicker, with the 
Massey-Harris Roto-Lift because the 
depth-control mechanism is within easy 
reach at all times. You don’t have to get 
off the tractor to make adjustments . . . 
just reach around and turn the hand wheel. 


FLEXIBLE FLOATING 
=- HITCH 


In uneven ground, the working 
position of the discs is not affected 
by the movement of the tractor. 
Gives you even cultivation at the 
depth you want. In backing up, 
the hitch locks automatically in a 
fixed position. 


Not only in one-way discs, but in all kinds of farm machines, Massey- 
Harris engineering brings you practical advantages that save time, save 
power, help you do the job more efficiently. It’s the reason that you 
find so many leading farmers who have equipped their farms completely 
with Massey-Harris. And it’s something to keep in mind when it comes 
time for you to buy any new machine. You’ll never go wrong on a 
Massey-Harris. 
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• Deluxe appearance through clean, rugged lines. 

• Headlamps and radiator grille recessed for better protection. 

• Rustless, stamped steel, interchangeable grille bars for easy replacement. 

• Heavy, channel-iron bumper bolted direct to frame gives added strength. 

• Bright-finish mouldings over entire sweep of front fenders. 


• Passenger car comfort in the entirely new, bigger, roomier cab. 

• Doors are three inches wider; moved forward for easier entry. 

• More hiproom, headroom, legroom; Sedan-type seat with rubberized 
hair cushion pad. 

• Both seat and back adjustable for greater driving comfort. 

• Safety-vision, one-piece windshield is wider and deeper for greater 
visibility. 

• Three-way ventilation supplies fresh air without draughts. 


• Five great series. • Gross vehicle weights from 4700 to 15,500 lbs, 

• Two famous V-type 8-cylinder Mercury Truck Engines. 

• Straight through muffler design for improved engine performance, 

• Demountable brake drums assure quicker, easier servicing. 

• Wider, drop-center tire rims with 5° tapered bead seats. 


See these and many other new, advanced features in the 
MERCURY TRUCK for ’48 at your Mercury and Lincoln Dealer*s 


MERCURY AND LINCOLN DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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READY MONEY FOR THE GO-AHEAD FARMER ... 



working with Canadians 
in every walk of life 
since 1817 

AD51 


Although you may be short of ready 
money, you can now pay cash for that 
machinery or equipment for which you 
have waited. Buy for cash—and save, by 
means of a bank loan. See your nearest 
BofM manager today. Ask or write for 
our folder “Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer." 

Bank of Montreal 



Farm Help That Will Never Let You Down 


The CONTINENTAL “Red Seal” 


1i/ 2 h.p. Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 


Provides dependable and economical power for a 
wide variety of jobs on the farm and in the home. 
Ask your dealer, or write us for particulars. 


Mumford, Medland, [imited, 

WINNIPEG and SASKATOON 



Plymouth Cordage Company, world’s largest ropemakers, are looking for 
information on out-of-the-ordinary uses of rope, to include in our advertis¬ 
ing and booklets. 

Every farmer knows about using rope for hay-forks and slings—and for 
tying livestock. But many farmers have invented other handy rope uses. 

It is these which we want to hear about, so we can publish them. 

If you use rope in some special way on your farm, write to us and describe 
this use. If we publish it in our advertising or booklets we will pay you 
$25.00. 

Just write out your suggestion and mail it 

Simply write out your description of this out-of-the-ordinary use of rope on 
your farm. Give details of fastening, pulleys, etc. If possible, make a rough 
diagram or enclose a snapshot to illustrate. 

Enter more than one rope use if you wish, but all suggestions must be 
original and not taken from previously published material. Competition 
closes April 2nd, 1948. In the case of two or more persons sending in 
the same suggestion, the prize will be awarded to the sender of the one 
received first. All material becomes the property of Plymouth Cordage 

Print your name and address clearly on 
your letter and mail to Cordage Distrib¬ 
utors Limited, 500 King St. West, 
Toronto, Canada. It will take only a few 
minutes of your time—and it may win 
$25.00 for you. 

For dependability and value, be sure to 
ask for PLYMOUTH SHIP BRAND MANILA 
ROPE, PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE and 
PLYMOUTH HAY BALER TWINE. Plymouth 
Cordage Company, Welland, Canada, 

TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB. 


Company. 


PLYMOUTH 



THE ROPE YOU CAN 


The Pacific Oyster Comes Back 

An oyster at Colchester is a different thing from an oyster in Washington, D.C., 
and a Vancouver oyster is something yet again 

By HARRY GREGSON 


A N unexplained natural phenom¬ 
enon in the Pacific oyster world, 
which may have far reaching 
: ' effects on this million-dollar in- 

] dustry, is causing headscratching among 
| biologists. 

The native Olympic oyster, which has 
i been disappearing for years, has staged 
| a comeback. It is appearing in increas¬ 
ing numbers in oyster beds at Lady¬ 
smith Bay, Nanaimo and Pender Har¬ 
bor in Vancouver Island and also at 
beds around Boundary Bay, south of 
Vancouver. 

This comeback of the native oyster 
may cause huge losses to the oyster in¬ 
dustry ... it may, on the other hand, 
depending on public taste, turn out to 
their advantage. 

Disappearance of the Olympic oyster 
has been for years the subject of learn¬ 
ed treatises. Some biologists maintained 
that the raiding of the “wild” oyster 
beds by sailing ship skippers in the 
early days depleted their breeding 
capacity to such an extent that they 
were unable to survive. Others main¬ 
tained that the capricious waters of 
the Pacific coast had changed their 
temperature and effectively chilled the 
romantic life of the native. Still other 
producers, notably American oyster 
companies, whose beds stretch all down 
the coast from Vancouver southwards, 
found industrialization, which brought 
with it oil tankers and other polluters 
of the water, to blame and this has 
been the subject of various law suits. 

One of British Columbia’s most 
eminent oyster biologists branded the 
j oyster-drill, urosalpia cinereos, as the 
j culprit. This oyster-drill is a whelk-like 
! gastropod imported from Atlantic wat- 
I ers with blue-point oysters, which found 
J boring into the shell of the native 
| Olympic a less tough assignment than 
| hacking at the armor of the blue-point, 
j Blue-point oysters from the Atlantic 
I were brought to this coast not for 
i breeding, but to mature in Pacific beds 
j and help out production in view of the 
i declining numbers of natives. Inci- 
; dentally the Atlantic oyster drill is also 
| largely responsible for the havoc in 
| Whitstable and other famous British 
i oyster beds. 

I Another culprit, which has certainly 
i been partly responsible for the decline 
j in the native oyster, has been the 
5 Japanese oyster drill, brought to B.C. 

| with imported seed oysters. The men- 
| ace of the Japanese oyster drill was so 
j urgent that Canadian biologists were 
l sent to Japan to devise methods of 
| killing it before seed oysters were sent 
| across the Pacific. They found that a 
: strong solution of salt water killed the 
| drill without harming the oyster and 
: thereafter insisted on the saline treat- 
; ment for all seed oysters before dis¬ 
patch. 

But even with all these precautions, 
the Olympic native continued t o 
; decline, while its bigger and stronger 
■ imported Japanese brother spread out 
; all over the B.C. oyster beds. 
Investigating the 
breeding habits of the 
oyster, biologists 
found that Japanese 
and Atlantic oysters 
are not hermaphro¬ 
dite, as is the native 
Olympic. Some ex¬ 
perts contended that 
the hermaphrodite 
native, which, like 
the earthworm can 
be both male and fe¬ 
male at the same 
time, is in a less ad¬ 
vanced stage of evo¬ 
lution and therefore 
j weaker than the Jap¬ 


anese and Atlantic oysters which can 
be male one year and female the next, 
but not both together. 

Cross-breeding, these experts main¬ 
tained, was more conducive to survival 
than hermaphrodism, which is found 
only in the earliest and least evolved 
forms of life on this planet. Herma¬ 
phrodism, they said, means inbreeding, 
and inbreeding weakens. 

But the humble Pacific Olympic 
staged a biological comeback when it 
proved that although a hermaphrodite, 
it indulged in cross-breeding on the 
same principle as its more advanced 
Atlantic and Japanese brother. Be¬ 
cause, although the native is both fe¬ 
male and male at the same time, pro¬ 
ducing both eggs and sperm which it 
discharges into the water, neither eggs 
nor sperm ripen simultaneously. Which¬ 
ever ripens first is discharged into the 
water and is there fertilized by the eggs 
or sperm of other oysters. 

The biologists were back where they 
started and apart from the depreda¬ 
tions of the “foreign” oyster drill, could 
not prove that the native suffered more 
from its hosts of other enemies than 
the Japanese and Atlantic varieties. 

Seabirds, starfish, mussels and a 
creature called the sponge, which lit¬ 
erally smothers the oyster to death, 
paid their unwelcome attentions to 
oysters irrespective of oyster origin. 
Storms, the greatest enemy of all, 
which pile up the sand and stifle grow¬ 
ing oysters, were equally as fatal to 
foreign as to native oysters. The ex¬ 
perts gave it up and set about re-stock¬ 
ing the Pacific oyster beds with Japan¬ 
ese seed, of which 26,000,000—the first 
consignment since the war—were im¬ 
ported this year and placed in B.C. beds 
to develop. 

THE comeback of the native now 
tends to upset all these plans for the 
future. “We don’t know what is causing 
the resurgence of the native,” said Dr. 
R. E. Forster, director of the Pacific 
Biological Station at Nanaimo, “but the 
Olympic which a few years ago was 
near extinction, as it was unable to 
compete with the Japanese oyster, is 
now very much to the fore again.” 

He is delighted. “We regard the 
native oyster as superior in flavor to 
the ‘foreigner’,” he declared. “It makes 
a wonderful oyster cocktail.” 

Epicures also are pleased. The native 
is a high quality oyster, making up in 
flavor what it lacks in size. It has even 
been known for oyster vendors to trim 
down the large Japanese oyster to make 
it look like a native Olympic or Atlantic 
blue-point and so push sales. 

But B.C. oyster producers are not so 
pleased at the native resurgence. In 
view of the native’s apparent doom, 
they have educated the public to prefer 
the larger Japanese oyster, which gives 
the oyster fan something “he can get 
his teeth into.” Also the larger Japanese 
oyster is less costly to gather in this 
province of high labor rates. About 10 
of them go to a 
shucked pint as com¬ 
pared with 15 or 
more natives. 

The 66,000 shucked 
gallons of oysters . . . 
about 5,280,000 units 
• • . produced in Bri¬ 
tish Columbia last 
year were largely of 
basic Japanese stock. 
An expensive indus¬ 
try has been built up 
o n foreign oyster 
stock which the re¬ 
surging native now 
threatens to revo¬ 
lutionize. 
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Outside —a new look! 

Too many of us have been only half-seeing this wonderful land of ours 
on our motor car trips, up to this time. 

But, now, the low-swung new 1948 Studebaker is here—with win¬ 
dows and windshield so huge, your eyes seldom miss anything. 

This panoramic extra vision brings new safety as well as new enjoy¬ 
ment to your driving, of course. What’s more, Studebaker’s far- 


Inside —a new outlook! 

advanced postwar engineering cradles you, and those who ride with 
you, in dream-like new comfort. 

Be sure to see the new 1948 Studebaker Champions and Com¬ 
manders the very first opportunity you have. 

Studebaker’s 1948 body styles include convertibles, sedans, coupes 
— plus a fabulously fine, extra-long wheelbase Land Cruiser. 


New 1948 Studebaker 

First in style 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
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C. GORDON COCKSHUTT 
Fifth member of the 'family’ to share in 
COCKSHUTT’S service to Canadian 
farmers. 




***** 




See your friendly COCKSHUTT 
Dealer for complete details—he’ll be glad 
to help you in any way. 


Cockshutt Haying Machines get the most out of your crop ... 
get it cut, off the ground and under cover—when it’s ready— 
leafy green, properly cured; high in market and feeding 
value. 


When Hours Count . . . speed and reliable performance of 
your equipment is necessary. You can depend on fast, time 
and labor saving Cockshutt Mowers, Hayloaders and Rakes 
to speed your haying—handle large acreages faster at 
minimum costs, with less danger of costly breakdown. 


Cockshutt’s smooth, light running tractor or horse powered 
mowers have easy "lift” principal to reduce fatigue—quick 
instant "pick-up” to eliminate waste of delayed cutting 
action. Cockshutt Hayloaders do a speedier job of loading 
and eliminate excessive labor. For a light running, easy-to- 
operate rake choose the 'Peerless’ sulky rake or the "3’ 5 
side delivery rake. 


The successful Cockshutt combination of 108 years of 
experience, constant research and the latest engineering 
developments today produces a leading line of field tested, 
farm proven machines for every farming need. It will pay 
you to investigate the Cockshutt line before you buy any 
farm machinery. Cockshutt Plow Company Limited, 
Brantford, Truro, Montreal, Smiths Falls, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton. 


BEGINNING THE 109TH YEAR OF PARTNERSHIP WITH THE CANADIAN FARMER 
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Do Angoras Pay Off? 

Queenie Gee will not know till spring whether she or the rabbits have 
been plucked, but it has been lots of fun 


I N ’44 and ’45 everyone was buying 
Angoras. Today in 1948 almost as 
many are burying them. It was in 
’44 we discovered the Angora rabbit. 
Were they worth handling at $10.00 a 
pound for first and second clip—Defi¬ 
nitely! Bill bought a trio from F. F. 
Cotrill, of St. Vital, Manitoba, and the 
following is a blow by blow account of 
our education in rabbit raising for 
wool. 

This is not the ordinary rabbit which 
thrives on a piece of carrot, a few oats- 
and a handful of hay, but a delicate 
piece of machinery for growing wool. 
These rabbits can, and often do lay 
down and die for any one of a half 
dozen reasons. Today we rarely feed 
greens. Bill found that one leaf too 
many, freshly plucked, often meant the 
difference between life and death to a 
growing bunny. . . . Think of the extra 
work entailed in plucking fresh grass or 
garden stuff for 70 rabbits. 

Their diet must be as carefully watch¬ 
ed and compounded as for a high pro¬ 
ducing dairy cow and they must be as 
carefully housed. As one young veteran 
remarked, “If it’s too cold, they don’t 
wool worth a darn!” 

Advice on how to build convenient 
hutches stressed the fact of leaving the 
way open into the mangers for easy 
feeding of hay. The rats found these, 
and in 44 hours we lost our first 50 
babies. Bill closed the openings with 
swinging boards and wintered 50 wool- 
ers, the cheques averaging $26.00 a 
month. 

When rabbits are clipped their room 
temperature must not go too low or too 
much wool must be left on to keep the 
bunnies from dying of pneumonia. We 
clipped short, then rubbed a dob of 
phrenothiozine ointment on each pink 
nose to ward off snuffles. They shivered 
and looked forlorn, but lived. Plucking 
is really the answer to Manitoba’s sub¬ 
zero weather. Enough wool is left on 
each time to keep the animal comfort¬ 
able. 

T HERE are two schools of thought on 
plucking. One says pluck every month 
and the other says pluck every six 
weeks. I have come to favor the latter; 
it gives a breathing spell. The opera¬ 
tion takes at least three-quarters of an 
hour if the rabbit is a heavy wooler 
and to avoid making the animal squeal. 
Longer if there are mats to be clipped. 

Is plucking cruel? Let us look at it 
this way. It’s the rabbit’s way of making 
a living. We mortals who needs must 
feed, clothe and house ourselves could 
often squeal at fate as she plucks and 
trims us down the years. 

To date we have clipped and plucked 
in the house during the winter months. 
This means 70 trips out and back with a 
rabbit, come blizzard or sunshine. Yet 
it has been repeatedly said that raising 
Angora rabbits is for old people and 
children. 

We have discovered it means constant 
daily work . . . too daily when the 
thermometer goes down to 40 below and 
the wind tosses the snow into huge 
drifts around the barn and haystack. 
The winter of ’46 and ’47 our rabbit 
house was almost buried in snowbanks 
six and eight feet high. To carry a 
bucket of water to waiting rabbits over 
these, to leap down to the door with a 
full pail of water, required the poise of 
an acrobat. 


The only way to raise Angoras for 
wool is to build a large, well-insulat¬ 
ed, well lighted barn with modern 
hutches, with a loft overhead to house 
the hay and grain from winter snow 
and summer rain. Include a heated 
room wherein to pluck. If you can afford 
all this, be sensible, leave the money in 
the bank and enjoy the interest. Today 
with hay at $16.00 a ton f.o.b. your hay¬ 
stack, oats at 75 cents a bushel and 
climbing, it seems more a labor of love 
to keep Little Bright Eyes in the style 
he demands. 

Each rabbit must have his individual 
hutch, though two may share a manger 
of hay. With individual oat dishes and 
water cans, it means 70 doors to open 
for grain and water; half that number 
for hay, unless a man possesses more 
than one pair of hands. The droppings 
must be swept up and carried out at 
least every second day. Since the floors 
of the hutches are of one-inch mesh 
wire, or better still, three-quarter inch, 
an amazing quantity of hay falls to the 
floor and is wasted. 

In February, 1947, the bottom drop¬ 
ped out of the wool market. Things 
sounding the way they did we decided 
to pluck and even to spin some of our 
unsold wool. I borrowed “Ye olde spin¬ 
ning wheel,” but got nowhere fast. 
Definitely there is quite a trick to spin¬ 
ning Angora wool. A few lessons from a 
grandmother who had taught spinning 
in the schools of Belgium put me right. 
Had I only known there was Mrs. Nick 
just down our street who had spun not 
only wool but flax for linen. . . . 

It is fascinating to see the freshly 
plucked, gleaming Angora wool turn 
into yarn as fine as sewing cotton or 
larger if desired. To look in the knitting 
book and see what could be knitted if 
and when one had the time. 

The mills reopened in the fall with 
prices of $8.00 and $6.00 for first and 
second plucked, $5.50 and $4.50 for first 
and second clipped. The price for pluck¬ 
ed sounds fair enough. The trouble lies 
in the doubled feed costs. At $10.00 a 
pound first and second clipped we figur¬ 
ed on $6.50 per rabbit per year. Not all 
wool is good. There are mats for $1.50' 
and 50 cents and short stuff. Halve this 
and get $3.25. It takes $2.50 to feed one 
rabbit for one year and this means 
housed and fed 365 days averaging an 
eight-hour day with take home pay $1.00 
per rabbit! 

r F*HE pleasant way to keep Angoras is 
* to have a couple of dozen super 
woolers, and to pluck, spin and knit for 
personal use—a hobby. 

Of the five Angora breeders in 
Virden, three have gone out of business 
completely. Buried their rabbits and 
sold their barns. A thousand rabbits bit 
the dust. Two breeders have token 
herds. What will we do? 

The Angora is a beautiful creature, 
with its ruby eyes and fluffy long white 
wool, or pathetic when sheared to its 
pink skin. It is a delicate baby to raise, 
a temperamental adult and mother, but 
who can fail to like the little critter 
who pops a head out of an open door 
and steps into the oat pail when its dish 
isn’t filled quickly enough? 

As Bill says, “We have antied our hay 
and oats for the winter. In the spring 
we will call the hand.” If we have lost 
our shirts—well—it will at least be 
spring. 
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Here’s an example of the speed and efficiency 
with which a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor owner 
can operate—to cut his spring rush in two, and gain impor¬ 
tant yield-increasing days. 

Near Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, a Diesel D4 is pulling 
two 21-foot single disk harrows at third speed—whipping 
12 acres of summerfallow an hour into shape for the drill. 
His D4 can pull a 40-foot hitch of standard grain drills to 
seed at least 12 acres per hour. 

That’s the way it goes for the man with a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractor. His tractor works on broad tracks that sup¬ 
port its weight like bridge planks—to prevent sinking down 
on soft summerfallow or plowed ground. Each track of 
the D4, for instance, keeps 10 wide grousers in soil-gripping 
position—to eliminate wasteful slippage. 

And every size of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor is powered 
by a heavy-duty engine built to give you the full advantage 
of all-soil, all-weather traction. 

The new 43-horsepower Diesel D4 is a 6-plow tractor. 
It is built to do 20% more work than the famous model it 
succeeds—either by pulling a larger load or operating a 
speed faster. Like the other four sizes of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels, the new D4 commonly saves 60% to 80% on fuel 
expense, compared to the spark-ignition power it replaces. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors that have each done what 
equals 30 years, or more, of heavy work on the average 
Prairie Province farm are still going strong! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL., U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR » i E S E L 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


TRACTORS 


IOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING EQUIP! 
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A E M-KENZIE CO. LTD .Seedsmen 


WEN. 


The/uk ontif one 

MSFAYPEN 

THE NAME THAT MEANS 

MOST 


HORTICULTURE 


TOP QUALITY — GREATEST 
GROWTH — BIGGEST PACK¬ 
ETS FOR YOUR MONEY 
That’s why McFayden Seeds 
have become famous all over 
the West. That’s why thousands 
of home-gardeners and farmers 
buy McFAYDEN SEEDS year 
after year. 

co m pare! 

the values you'll find in the £s 

M'FAYDEN 

1948 CATALOG 

with those offered by any other |; 
Seed House and you'll agree fe 
that McFAYDEN SEEDS give || 
you the biggest savings, the 
greatest value you’ve ever seen. §; 

Mail this Ad. TODAY for 1 
McFAYDEN’S BIG 1948 SEED |: 

LIST I 

or send 10c for Introductory Seed | 
Offer, 5 packets: Lettuce, Radish, 8 
Carrots, Cucumber, Surprise I 
Flower Garden and Seed List. 1 


BEES AND BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Fast and Reliable Service. Write Today for 
Price Lists. 

MANITOBA CO-OPERATIVE HONEY 
PRODUCERS LIMITED 

123 Bannatyne Avenue Winnipeg, Man. 

VEGETABLES—VITALITY—VITAMINS: 

SOW SPENCER’S SUPERIOR SEEDS I 
before deciding your source of supply consult our I 
catalog, free and postpaid. The choicest strains ln| 
vegetables and flowers. 

SPENCER’S SEED STORE 
I David Spencer Ltd. Vancouver, B.C.I 


FOR HARDIEST FRUIT TREES 

THE BEST IN ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS 

LATEST IN’VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER SEED INTRODUCTIONS 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 

PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. 

Brandon, Man. 


SHOW BUGGY 

C«triplet, with Top, Rubber Tires, Appointments. 


Propagating by dry or plate budding i* adapted to the prairie* and 
need not be done when the bark will *lip. 

The Strawberry Trail 

An experienced breeder of strawberries reports progress and believes satisfactory 
varieties must be produced in the West, for the West. 


M Y first experience with straw¬ 
berries was when I was a very 
small boy. My father and a 
neighbor each had secured 600 
plants. These had fruit on the first 
year, which the small boy liked very 
much to find, but it was his last sight 
of them for a long time, as all were 
dead the next spring, although mulched 
with clean straw. It was clean in those 
days, in the early ’80’s. This venture at 
growing strawberries with such results 
sure convinced the two pioneer growers 
that it was bad practice to throw away 
good money and work for experience. 

Even today, plants bred in milder 
parts are not up to the mark here. Dun¬ 
lap, Premier, and others do not fill the 
bill, when varieties bred here in Mani¬ 
toba can get a dollar a case more and a 
much better crop. Although Dunlap is 
recommended, I discarded it several 
years ago along with several others. 
Anyone visiting Morden Experimental 
Station will see the difference in the 
prairie and imported varieties. This 
Experimental Station is doing more for 
the Mid-West than any other agency. 
You can see almost anything worth 
while and those interested, I am sure, 
can get any information desired and be 
shown the varieties under test. They 
have one of the largest collections to be 
found anywhere. 

We can expect a flow of new varieties 
of strawberries in the future, each prob¬ 
ably a favorite with someone where it 
does best. This not only applies to 
strawberries but other small and large 
fruits. Our success lies ahead. It will 
take time but there is plenty of that 
ahead, and what one man starts there 
will certainly be someone to carry on. 

In one issue of The Guide I read an 
article by Mr. Wright of Moose Range 
in which he stated that the Gem va¬ 
riety is not standing up to our first ex¬ 
pectations. He may have something 
there, as this last two years Gem has 
not done nearly as well as it has in years 
past, but in my experience with many 
varieties, I find the season has a good 
deal to do with it. Some varieties will 
do well under certain conditions and 
fall down badly under others. This is 
true of most varieties from the east. 
Take British Sovereign here. One year 
you will find you have a fine crop, and 
thereafter likely nothing. I had two 
varieties this year that hardly had a 
blossom on. The plants were vigorous 
and healthy. These were Tupper and 
Glenbum. Other years they produced 
good crops, especially Glenburn. There 
was a nigger in the fence somewhere. 
Gem gave only a fair crop in the fall on 
this year’s planting, but the season and 
conditions were against it and for that 


plants. 


HUGH MACDONALD 
701 Henry Avenue 


Winnipeg 


matter all varieties. Green Mountain, 
Glenciss, Glenora, and Glenevis did bet¬ 
ter, but not up to their general per¬ 
formance. I picked some fine fruit from 
Glenciss and G.E. 120 on November 6. 
Not bad for Manitoba. 

I FIND that Green Mountain can take 
more frost if the berry is formed, but 
the bloom will freeze. On others the 
fruit will freeze, but will come again. 
Gem will do this. Mr. Wright, I believe, 
is correct when he says that the daugh¬ 
ters of Gem will take Gem’s place. I 
have a whole family of them and they 
are of a much better quality, but they 
also have that queen of everbearing 
strawberry blood in them, namely Way- 
zata. I have also tried the new Reward. 
So far it is not up to near first place. 
With me it is a dwarf growing plant, 
fairly hardy but too late. Minn. 1165 
does not take kindly to my conditions 
here; it also seems late. I am trying 
some of Mr. Porter’s, but I have not 
had them long enough to give a candid 
opinion of how they do here. 

In the June-bearing varieties, Glen- 
heart, Glen, Glenmore, Glenabie, and 
some numbered ones gave a fine crop. 
Glenmore had a slight mildew which 
made the fruit smaller. Marvel and 
Minn. 1153 carried heavy crops but had 
mildew so badly that the hot sun dried 
the leaves up. This reduced the crop. 
These two usually give fine crops every 
year. Marvel is the only variety I re¬ 
tained of the older varieties such as 
Dunlap and the so-called Aroma and 
so forth. 

In my experience with growing, test¬ 
ing and breeding this fruit, I have come 
to the conclusion that it is up to the 
western horticulturists to produce in 
the west for the west. In the process of 
producing new varieties here, the weak 
fall by the way and what is left is 
hardy. If you are lucky to get a good 
one from what is left, so much to the 
good. That is what keeps the plant 
breeder going—it’s the mystery ahead. 

In one cross, No. 74 crossed on Si'm- 
coe, I had a plant that set four runners, 
and the first berries of these five plants 
filled a pint basket over the top. Not 
bad, when the fruit was top quality. 
The next year I had no fruit, no plants 
—all had killed. I was not prepared 
for this as they had wintered once and 
I had thought all tender ones had 
killed out, as almost half died. This was 
the only extra-large-fruited one of the 
lot. 

I HAVE tested many varieties from 
A Ottawa. Some I was very pleased with, 
but I found that they had to have suit¬ 
able seasons. Ralph and Elgin are tak- 


BRANDON WINNIPEG TORONTO 

SASKATOON EDMONTON CALGARY 
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STEELE, BRIGGSSEEDS 
ARE SUPERIOR 

AND HERE’S WHY . . . 

• Proven Varieties. 

• Improved Strains. 

• Tested Germination. 

• Selected for Color, Plumpiresa 
and Purity. 

WRITE FOR 1948 
CATALOG & FARM LIST 

STEELE, BRIGGS 
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Winnipeg Regina Edmonton 
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ing to my conditions. Tupper is good 
but on the tender side. 

In growing strawberries, do not keep 
your old beds too long. If the season is 
wet, you may get a good deal of fruit, 
but if it’s dry, it is a complete loss. In 
old beds the root system is poor and 
too short to reach down to moisture. A 
good cultivated bed is the best. In the 
first year, strawberries require a good 
cultivation and runner plants set early, 
as it is the amount of root and leaf 
that produces the amount of fruit. Very 
late-set runners with only odd leaves 
do not produce, especially in the June- 
bearing varieties. 

No fruit for immediate consumption 
should be picked in an unripened stage. 
Let us take the first berries to come on 
our market. They command a high 
price just because they look like straw¬ 
berries, which they would be if ripened 
in the way nature intended them to be. 
One man remarked that he liked home¬ 
grown strawberries because he didn’t 
have to ask what he was eating. Any¬ 
one who has some garden space can 
have some. They are not hard to grow, 
and in the small garden the everbearing 
varieties are the best, as they give a 
fairly continuous crop. Then you have 
those zestful, crushed (not sliced) 
strawberries with cream, sugar or both. 
—“Glenelm, Man.” 


Annual Flowers 

By C. F. PATTERSON 
University of Saskatchewan 


bNNUAL flowers occupy an im- 

/\ portant place in decorative gar- 

/“% dening. Many of the most popular 
dening. Many of the most popular 
group and they are used widely and 
extensively in gardens throughout the 
land. A long season of bloom is char¬ 
acteristic of many of the annuals grown; 
and flowers in profusion on plants, from 
late in June or early in July until 
heavy frosts occur, are not uncommon. 

A few annuals that are well worth 
growing and that can be made to do 
well from seed sown directly in the 
garden are: Zinnias, pot marigold 
(calendula), California poppies, godetia, 
clarkias, shirley poppies, sweet alys- 
sum, candytuft, mignonet, phacelia, 
portulaca, annual lupines, love-lies- 
bleeding, French marigolds and sweet 
peas. Most of these are obtainable in a 
variety of colors and some in a variety 
of types. The godetia is one of the most 
floriferous, easily cultivated, low-grow¬ 
ing annuals and should be used much 
more widely than it is at present. For 
those flower lovers that are fond of 
large flowered zinnias, Crimson Mon¬ 
arch, a variety in the dahlia-flowered 
class, is strongly recommended. Pink 
California poppies should be included 
in the collection of annuals grown from 
seed sown directly out of doors. If 
mixed sweet peas are desired, good 
practice is to buy seed of a few good 
named varieties of the colors desired 
and then to mix the seed. 

Where the longest season of bloom 
possible with given plants is desired, 
the use of kinds usually seeded indoors 
is necessary. These are started in 
March or earlier and are transferred to 
the garden about the end of May or 
the first week in June. 

One of the most successful groups in 
this class are the petunias. The pet¬ 
unias demand sunshine in abundance 
and in no other part of the country is 
sunshine more plentiful than in the 
West. They are free flowering and con¬ 
tinue to bloom until cut down by heavy 
frosts. They come in great variety. If 
a giant white is desired, Snowstorm is 
a good variety to grow. This produces 
flowers three to four inches across, and 
produces them freely. Theodosia is a 
very satisfactory large-flowered variety 
with ruffled wine-colored flowers. Where 
flowers of medium size will meet one’s 
needs, Celestial Rose (pink), General 
Dodds (red), and Alderman (violet), are 
excellent. All the varieties mentioned 
are strong growers and free bloomers. 

The snapdragons occupy second place 
on the list of annuals to be started in¬ 
doors. These are well known and re¬ 
quire little comment. One should not, 
however, overlook the special virtues of 
some of the old varieties and the vir¬ 
tues of some of the new, strong-grow¬ 
ing varieties. Alaska is ah excellent 
well-established white variety; Ruby is 
a very fine red variety; and Glorious is 
a very fine orange. Velvet Giant is a 
fine, new large-flowered crimson and 
Burpee’s Tetra is recommended where 
a mixture of colors will meet with ap¬ 
proval. 

For popularity, the pansies are per¬ 
haps without an equal. The older and 
smaller-flowered varieties are being re¬ 
placed by those with larger flowers. The 
latter are under various names and 
some of these are superior to others. 
Roggli’s Giants, Oregon Giants and 
Steel’s Jumbo are excellent large-flow¬ 
ered varieties that can be obtained 
from many seed houses. The Swiss 
Giants, in varieties which come uni¬ 
form in color, are very satisfactory. 
The variety, Alpenglow, which is rich 
wine red, is very beautiful. Coronation 
Gold is an outstanding pure yellow 
and Pure White is what its name im¬ 
plies. 
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Hardy Manitoba Grown Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, Windbreaks, Conifer*, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Hedges and Perennials. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 
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1 ST. NORBERT FRUIT GARDENS ' 

STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY (summer) — Glenmore, d*llv,r,d. 
25 for $1.25; 100 for $3.50; 1,000 for $30 (f.p.b.) 
Improved Dunlop, delivered—25 for $1.00; 100 
for $2.50; 1,000 for $20 (f.o.b.) 
Everbearing—Gem, delivered, 25 for $1.25; 100 
fer $3.00. Sparta and Wazita. delivered. 25 for 
$1.50 

RASPBERRY—Chief, Ruddy, Glenelm, Newman 
Collect—25 for $1.50; 50 for $2.50; 100 for $4.50 
Newberg, Madawaska, Ottawa, Rideau. Trent. 

Taylor, delivered, 15 fer $1.25: 25 for $1.75 
P.0. BOX No. 17 ST. NORBERT, MAN 


Dry Land Vegetable Gardening 

A NEW bulletin on dry land gardening 
has been written by Erdman Braun, 
horticulturist at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Brandon, and Charles 
Walkof, vegetable specialist at Morden. 
It is dedicated to the proposition that 
every farm home should have a good 
vegetable garden, and upholds the 
thesis that a garden can be a success, 
even under dry land conditions. Most 
prairie farms do make some attempt 
at a garden, but there is little doubt 
that farm family living on thousands 
of prairie farms would be improved if 
more attention were paid to weed con¬ 
trol and the conservation of soil moist¬ 
ure in the drier areas. 

The authors have based their com¬ 
ments on experience obtained in drought 
areas during the ’30’s when gardening 
on dry farms was probably as difficult 
as it will ever be. They strongly recom¬ 
mend a dry land garden large enough 
so that half of it can be summerfal- 
lowed each year. They also tend to 
favor fall plowing, followed immediately 
by harrowing on heavy soils, to break 
up the large clods and encourage mel¬ 
lowing of the soil during the winter. If 
light or sandy soil is fall plowed, care 
must be taken to prevent soil drifting 
in the winter. This sometimes means 
covering the soil with clean, sweet 
clover hay or well rotted manure. If 
spring-plowed, the soil should be pack¬ 
ed immediately so that it will not dry 
out. 

The authors recommend caragana 
and villosa lilac as shelterbelts for gar¬ 
dens and for trapping the snow during 
the winter. Larger trees, such as pop¬ 
lars, maples and elms are useful, but 
tend to take too much moisture and 
plant food from the soil, the effect be¬ 
ing noticeable out from the trees for a 
distance up to one and one-half times 
the height of the trees. 

It is suggested that water can be 
trapped from melting snow by working 
up a low dyke, ten or 12 inches high, 
along the sides and the lower end of 
the garden. If the latter is on a slope, 
the water is more easily ponded and 
better distributed by providing several 
dykes crosswise of the slope. 

This publication is short and easily 
read. It emphasizes essentials such as 
fine and firm seed bed, early prepara¬ 
tion of the soil and the use of well- 
rotted barnyard manure before plow¬ 
ing, wherever possible. Furthermore, it 
suggests the application of well-rotted 
barnyard manure scattered over plowed 
land and harrowed in. 
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Plan to grow some Flax 
this year—it can easily be 
your most profitable crop. 
This free book gives you 
all the latest information, 
from choosing the flax field 
to the use of the new chemi¬ 
cal weed sprays. 

MAIL COUPON 
TO-DAY lor 


CONTAINING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON FLAX 
GROWING! 


All information 
contained in 
"Flax The Mon¬ 
ey-maker" has 
been approved 
by the Domin¬ 
ion, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan 
and Alberta De- 
partments of 
Agriculture. 


National Barley & Linseed Flax Committee, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send FREE new Book: "FLAX The 
Money-maker." 


Name. 
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PRICED RIGHT- 

AVAILABLE NOW! 

Flock proven Bradcliff Shell Producer 
95% calcium carbonate, makes harder, 
finer textured egg shells. Supplies the 
vital mineral-feed balance, necessary for 
higher hatchability, better health, rapid 
growth! 

PRODUCERS OF SOLUBLE AND 
INSOLUBLE GRITS 


Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


ORDER "WT FOR 

NOW 1948 

Early chicks are needed to hold our 
British Egg contracts in the future. 
COLES HATCHERY can supply R.O.P. 
Sired and approved: 

White Leghorns, New Hampshire*, 
Rhode Island Reds, Leghorn-Hampshire 
Cross, Black Australorp, Light Sussex. 
Broad Breasted Bronze and Beltsville 
White Turkey Poults. 

ORDER NOW FROM COLES 

Quality Chicks and Poults. 
Catalogs on request. 


POULTRY A 

TO Rifl 


'We’ve Day-old and Started Chicks' 

Shipped anywhere. Save feed with 
February and March started chicks. You 
know it’s the early chicks that catch the 
better markets. We anticipate a late 
rush. Help us and yourselves by ordering 
now. All signs point to a good poultry 
year. Get into production for the better 
prices. Order now. See nearest agent or 

BRAY HATCHERY 

1441 Pacific Ave. Brandon, Man. 


L. S. COLES HATCHERY 

88 Cloverdale, B.C. 


[Guide photo. 

All reports indicate that orders for day-old chicks are sharply down this year , which may 
well mean high egg prices and lost revenue for many farms next winter. 


BRED 

RIGHT 


PRINGLE MARCH CHICKS 


Turkey Eggs 

C ANADA’S austerity program is 
having a very direct effect on 
the turkey industry. We have al¬ 
ways pointed with pride to the 
importance of the turkey crop in Can¬ 
ada’s agricultural economy, especially 
during the war years, when the produc¬ 
tion reached a very high level. Along 
with the increase in size and number of 
farm turkey flocks came the establish¬ 
ment of commercial flocks and growth 
of commercial hatching of turkey eggs 
and the sale of turkey poults. 

Unfortunately the demand for day- 
old turkey poults grew much faster 
than the supply of local hatching eggs. 
Canadian turkey growers apparently 
did not fully appreciate the importance 
of producing hatching eggs in com¬ 
mercial quantities, with the result that 
last year large numbers of turkey eggs 
were imported from the United States. 
Now that it becomes necessary to con¬ 
serve American dollars in Canada, 
governmental control orders have cut 
off completely these American eggs. 

The present prospects seem to be 
that there will be a drastic reduction in 
the number of poults hatched in com¬ 
mercial hatcheries, unless Canadian 
turkey men can rise to the occasion and 
produce the eggs so badly needed, 
though this is hardly likely, because 
hundreds of turkey growers marketed 
their surplus pullet stocks last fall. It 
looked like a case of a bird on the mar¬ 
ket being worth two in the flock. Prices 
were good and feed prices somewhat 
higher than those which had prevailed 
during the summer. It would seem that 
in the light of known facts this was a 
serious case of misjudgment. However, 
the future may prove to be brighter 
than anticipated, but everything seems 
to point to a tremendous drop in the 
turkey crop for 1948. 


who produces the elite foundation 
breeding stocks; the Approved flock 
which provides the means of multiply¬ 
ing this stock; and the Approved 
hatchery, which acts as the distribut¬ 
ing agency. Most Approved flocks are 
headed by R.O.P. male birds, but very 
few of the females in these flocks can 
boast of very much R.O.P. breeding, at 
least insofar as being able to identify 
it as such. Much of the outstanding 
R.O.P. female stock becomes lost be¬ 
cause it does not always find its way 
into the Approved flock. 

The new chick grade provides a 
source of female breeding stock of 
known breeding, made available to Ap¬ 
proved flock owners at a reasonable 
cost. Such a replacement program is 
economically sound, because R.O.P. 
stock should be capable of producing 
more eggs than stock of unknown 
breeding. The idea of the R.O.P.-pullet 
chick may not catch on this year, but 
at least the R.O.P. breeders are fore- 
sighted enough to be ready to supply 
this class of stock, if and when the 
occasion arises. 


NOW 

Take advantage of the EXTRA PRICE for EARLY 
FALL EGGS for British Market by ordering your 
Pringle March chicks immediately. Poultrymen 
look to Pringle's consistent record for careful se¬ 
lection of breeding stock as their best guarantee of 
quality. 

ALBERTA 1948 PRICES TO END OF SEASON 

R.O.P. Sired 

u, , u 100 60 25 

W. Leghorns ._.... 16.00 8.50 4.25 

W. Leg. Pullets . 32.00 16.50 8.25 

Hamps., Rocks. Reds . 18.00 9.50 4 75 

Hamps., Rocks and Red Pullets 30.00 15.50 7.75 

,, Approved 

Hampshlres . 16.00 8.50 4 25 

Hamp. Pullets . 28.00 14.50 7 25 

Leg.-Hamp. Crossbreds . 16.00 8.50 4.25 

Leg.-Hamp. Cross Pullets . 30.00 15.50 7.75 

96% accuracy guaranteed on pullets. For B.C. 
prices write our Chilliwack Hatchery. 


HATCHED 

HGHTI 


This should be a good poultry year for the man 
who has a flock of good poultryl ... the man 
who had the foresight to raise a good flock of 
spring chicks! . . . the man who is careful of the 
quality of the chicks he raises 1 

Remember that March chicks bring September 
eggs. 

"Early's" guarantee 100% LIVE arrival on 
AT.T, Orders and 96% accuracy on pullet chick 
orders. 

A SMALL DEPOSIT BOOKS YOUR ORDER 

“EARLY’S” R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

Unsexed Pullets 

In lots of 100 50 100 50 

W. Leghorns . 15.75 8.35 32.00 16.50 

B. Rocks .. 16.75 8.85 30.00 15.50 

“EARLY’S” APPROVED CHICKS 

L. Sussex . 18.50 9.75 31.00 16.00 

N. Hamps . 15.25 8.10 27.00 14.00 


PRINGLE Broad-Breasted Bronze TURKEY 
POULTS Available for March, April, May 
and June delivery. Order Now. 

$90 per 100 


OIL BROODERS 

“Silent Sioux” . 

“Buckeye” . _ _ 

ORDER PRINGLE CHICKS NOW FROM ABOVE 
PRICES. 


-For Immediate Delivery. 


PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 

gary, Edmonton Chilliwack. B.C. 


The Canadian Poultry Council 
rKNE of the most important develop- 
” ments of the poultry industry took 
place in Saskatoon last October. This 
event was the formation of the Na¬ 
tional Poultry Council. At that time 
representatives of all provinces except 
the Maritimes met, and out of their 
discussions came the provisional or¬ 
ganization which has been working out 
the permanent framework of an active 
organization. 

Today this council is vigorously 
tackling the problems confronting the 
industry. Never before have the poultry 
men of the Dominion been able to 
speak with a unified voice. True, there 
were provincial councils or boards, but 
their field was mostly confined to local 
problems. The present council consists 
of nine directors: One director from 
each province chosen by the provincial 
industry committee. The objects as set 
forth in the constitution provide for 
plenty of scope for useful service. For 
example, the council proposes to assist 
in planning long-term programs for 
the production of eggs and poultry 
meat, along with setting up efficient 
marketing agencies to effectively mar¬ 
ket these products. They also function 
as a consultative body regarding legis¬ 
lation, research programs and any 
other matter tending towards the im¬ 
provement and stabilization of the 
poultry industry in Canada. Its success 
will depend upon the amount of sup¬ 
port given to it by producers, hatchery- 
men, produce dealers, feed manufac¬ 
turers and administrators. 


BEEF AND PORK ARE STILL 
HIGH IN PRICE 


Earlier hatched chicks are surest money makers. 
Start good chicks —PRAIRIE QUALITY CHICKS 
—as soon as you can. Barred Rocks, White Leg¬ 
horns, New Hampshlres and White Rocks available 

from several March and April hatches, but order 
now to be sure of getting them when wanted. 

I SPECIAL —Heavy Ckls., early March deliv- ■ 

ery. $8.00 per 100; White Leg- I 
horn Ckls., $3.00 per 100. 

After March 31—Heavy Ckls., $10; White Leghorn 
Ckls. $3.00. 

100% live arrival and 96% accuracy In pullets 
guaranteed. 

Oil brooders, waterers, feeders and peat for litter, 
for immediate delivery. 

Write for free 1948 calendar. 

W. H. McLELLAN 


Moreover all indications point towards 
continued premium prices on all types 
of meat. The alert poultryman who 
wisely invests in a flock of fast growing; 
chicks that will mature into broilers or 
roasters in a few short weeks stands to 
make an extremely handsome profit this 
year. No piatter whether you are raising 
chickens for the eggs they will produce 
or to sell as broilers or roasters on the 
dressed poultry markets you can make 
more money if your chicks are from 
quick maturing heavy laying ancestry. 
The less time required for your chicks 
to reach broiler size, roasters or to start 
laying the earlier you will begin to 
realize a return on your investment. All 
Top Notch chicks are from Government 
Approved Pullorum tested breeders and 
are fast maturing. This year should be a 
good year to really cash in handsomely 
on your poultry. Free catalog. 

TOP HOTCH CHICK SALES 

Guelph, Ontario 


R.O.P. Pullet Chicks 

W E hear a great many questions 
these days about the new grade of 
baby chicks. Chick buyers have become 
quite accustomed to the meaning of 
R.O.P., R.O.P.-sired, and Approved, as 
applied to baby chicks, but now along 
comes another term. What does it 
mean? Well, in so many words it is a 
wing-banded female chick produced by 
the R.O.P. poultry breeders from mat¬ 
ings of R.O.P. males to R.O.P.-certified 
hens and pedigree pullets under R.O.P. 
test. 

The purpose for such a grade of chick 
is to round out the National Poultry 
breeding program, to bring about great¬ 
er production efficiency. The National 
Poultry breeding program has three 
main phases, namely the R.O.P. breeder 


W. Leghorns, B. Rocks R. I. Reds 

APPROVED > ' s 

New Hampshires and 
Leghorn-Hamps. crossed 


WHITE LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

With a Background of Breeding Proven by 
Progeny Tests. 

• 

R.O.P. Sired Pullets. 

• 

R.O.P. WIngbanded Pullets. 

R.O.P. Sires x R.O.P. Dams. 

• 

R.O.P. wlngbanded Cockerels individually or pen 
pedigreed. 

DERREEN POULTRY FARM 

SARDIS, B.C. 

M. H. Ruttledge, J. M. Pearse 


Order Chicks Early 


Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1948 Price List 


G Milner, B.C. 

'The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing” 
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"Canada’s Largest Hatcheries” amim 

Hambley Electric Chicks 

Pullet Flocks pay best. Save feed. Cull and sell 
non-layers. Buy Hambley Pullets. We predict egg 
prices will be high this fall. Save time, mall your 
order direct from this ad with deposit. 

F.O.B. Winnipeg, Brandon, Begina, Saskatoon, 
Portage, Dauphin, Swan Lake, Boissevain, Port 
Arthur, 


Hambley Approved 
100 50 25 

14.25 7.60 4.05 

29.00 15.00 7.75 

3.00 2.00 1.00 

15.25 8.10 4.30 

27.00 14.00 7.25 


R.O.P. Sired 
100 50 25 

W. Leg. 15.75 8.35 4.40 
W. L. Pull. 32.00 16.50 8.75 
W. L. Ckls. 4.00 2.50 1.50 
B. Rocks 16.75 8.85 4.65 

B. R. Pull. 30.00 15.50 8.00 


Hambley Approved 

15.25 8.10 4.30 N. Hamp. 
27.00 14.00 7.25 N. H. Pul 

16.25 8.60 4.55 W. Rocks 

16.25 8.60 4.55 W. Wyndts. 
17.50 9.25 4.85 L. Sussex 

8.00 4.50 2.50 Hvy. Ckls. 


Special Mating 

N. Hamp. 16.75 8.85 4.65 
N. H. Pull. 30.00 15.50 8.00 
W. Rocks 16.75 8.85 4.65 

W. Wyndts. 16.75 8.85 4.65 


(To April 1) 


5.50 3.00 Hvy. Ckls. (Apr., May, June) 

F.O.B. CALGARY, EDMONTON 


Alta. W.L. 
and B. Rks. 
all R.O.P. 
Sired 


W. Leg. 
W. L. Pull. 
W. L. Ckls. 

B. Rocks 
B. R. Pull. 
B. R. Ckls. 


Hambley Approved 

16.00 8.50 4.25 N. Hamps. 
28.00 14.50 7.25 N. H. Pull. 
9.00 5.00 3.00 N. H. Ckls. 
16.25 8.60 4.55 W. Rocks 

29.00 15.00 7.75 W. R. Pull. 
16.00 8.50 4.50 Cross Bred 
29.00 14.75 7.75 C. B. Pull. 


R.O.P. Sired 

16.00 8.50 4.25 
32.00 16.50 8.25 
3.00 2.00 1.00 

18.00 9.50 4.75 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
11.00 6.00 3.25 

Special Mating 

18.00 9.50 4.75 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
10.00 5.50 3.00 

18.00 9.50 4.75 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
17.00 9.00 4.50 
30.00 15.50 7.75 


F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD. B.C. 


Hambley Approved 

15.00 8.00 4.00 N. Hamps. 
30.00 15.00 7.75 N. H. Pull, 
8.00 4.50 2.50 N. H. Ckls. 
15.00 8.00 4.00 W. Leg. 
30.00 15.50 7.75 W. L. Pull. 


3.00 2.00 1.00 W. L. Ckls. 


15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.50 7.75 
15.00 8.00 4.00 
30.00 15.50 7.75 


Special Mating 

N. Hamps. 17.00 9.00 4.50 

N. H. Pull. 32.00 16.50 8.25 
N. H. Ckls. 10.00 5.50 2.75 

W. Leg. 16.00 8.50 4.25 

W. L. Pull. 33.00 17.00 8.50 
W. L. Ckls. 4.00 2.50 1.50 
B. Rocks 17.00 9.00 4.50 

B. R. Pull. 32.00 16.50 8.25 

Cross Bred 17.00 9.00 4.50 

C. B. Pull. 32.00 16.50 8.25 
jive Arr., Pul. 96% Acc. 


Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pul. 


’—HAMBLEY HATCHERIES- 


STEWART'S 

SIRED CHICKS 

AN INVESTMENT 
FOR MORE PROFITS 


Not S«x«d PtfllAto 

1 (*•/• R.O.P. Sired 100 50 100 50 

White Leghorns . 16.00 8.50 | 32.00 16.50 

Barred Recks _ 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.50 

New Hampshires . 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.50 

R.l. Reds .. 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.50 

White Ply. Rocks ...... 18.00 9.50 | 30.00 15.50 

W. Leghorn Cockerels, per 100. 3.00 

B. Rock, New Hamp., R.l. Red and 

White Rm*k Cockerels oer 100... 9.00 

Oil and Coal Brooders for Immediate Delivery. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog and Prices. 


STEUIPRT ELECTRIC HOTCHEPIES 


1 602C 12th Ave. W. 


CALGARY. Alta.p 



There are more Bolivar Chloke eeld than 
any strain In B.C. 

THERE MUST BE A REASON 

They are 100% R.O.P. Sired, which 
means all chicks produced at our plant 
are sired by R.O.P. Approved males bred 
from certified hens with ofTlclal records 
averaging- well over 225 eggs per year. 
There is no better way to offset present 
high reed prices than raise high produc¬ 
ing stock. 

36 years at your service — Since 1912 

Illustrated folder and prices on request. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

R.R. No. 4 New Westminster, B.C. 

R.O.P. Breeding Farm and Hatchery 
operated under Government supervision. 


Buy 1948 Taylor-made Chicks 

XXX PROFIT APPROVED 

Mlnorcas, $17.75; Orpingtons, Sussex, 
$18.75; Wyandottes, White Rocks, 
$17.75; R.l. Reds, Hampshires, Barred 
Rocks, $16.75; White Leghorns, $15.76. 
Pullet Chicks from above breeds. Send 
$5.00 deposit. Gtd. 100% live arr. Pul. 
96% acc. Oil Brooder, 500-chick size, 
$20.95. Free Circular. Order NOW. 

ALEX TAYLOR HATCHERY 

362 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd._Toronto. Ontario 


Turkey Eggs for the Hatcheries 

Restrictions on American imports raises the importance of a supply of domestic 
eggs to feed the growing hatchery business in day-old poults 


By R. M. 

NTEREST in the commercial 
hatching and sale of day-old turkey 
poults has become evident during 
recent years. This phase of the 
turkey industry is expected to develop 
more rapidly during the next few years 
and will bring about certain changes 
in turkey raising methods. Artificial 
brooding will become more general. It 
will be possible to procure poults of a 
uniform age at an early enough date to 
ensure them being finished in time for 
market. The smaller, individually own¬ 
ed, breeding flocks, which are now to be 
found on many farms, will tend to 
disappear and their place will be taken 
by larger hatching egg flocks. 

The management of turkey hatching 
egg flocks, the possible egg production 
and the methods of handling and ship¬ 
ping hatching eggs are comparatively 
new to the prairies. The purpose of 
this article is to outline some of the 
most important points in such a pro¬ 
gram. 

Turkey flocks maintained for the 
purpose of selling hatching eggs for the 
commercial sale of poults must come 
under the Approved Turkey Flock 
policy of the province in which they 
reside if such a policy is in force. The 
purpose of this is to guarantee the 
quality of the parent stock and prob¬ 
able vitality of the poults. Inquiries in 
this regard should be addressed to the 
Department of Agriculture of the prov¬ 
ince in which the breeder resides. 

It has been recognized that shelters 
for the rearing of market turkeys need 
not be elaborate so long as they provide 
protection from storms. However, build¬ 
ings for the housing of a flock of 
breeders need more attention. This is 
especially true of flocks which are to 
be brought into production early in the 
season. There is some evidence to in¬ 
dicate that fertility may be impaired 
by low temperatures just prior to the 
hens commencing to lay. Buildings 
which provide a uniform moderate 
temperature are recommended. An out¬ 
door run is advisable but is not always 
possible. If breeders are to be totally 
confined they should be given at least 
nine square feet per bird and prefer¬ 
ably more. This should be exclusive of 
nests and large obstructions. 

ITNDER these conditions care should 
^ be taken to see that the building is 
sufficiently well ventilated to remove 
odors and keep the litter dry. It is im¬ 
portant, also, to remove all obstructions 
such as partial partitions, which would 
interfere with mating. The entire floor 
area should be as clear as possible of 
drinking pans and feed hoppers. 

Very simple types of feed troughs six 
inches wide and eight inches deep, with 
a lip to prevent waste, can be fastened 
to the wall. They can be placed with 
the top approximately 12 inches above 
the floor. Nests are best constructed of 
the community type with no partitions 
between nests. They are often placed 
along the back wall and are darkened 
by hanging sacking down the front. 
Breeding stock can be confined to a 
fenced area using four foot poultry 
netting if one wing of each hen is clip¬ 
ped quite short. It is not advisable to 
clip the wings of the male. 

A vigorous young male can be mated 
with 10 to 12 females. In mass mated 
flocks, of larger numbers, this same 
ratio should be maintained. Where two 
toms only are placed in a pen it may 
be advisable to alternate them each 
half day or day about. Larger num¬ 
bers of males do not seem to interfere 
as much as when only two are present. 

All toms should have their toe nails 
clipped and filed round. Even this 
practice will not guarantee that some 
hens will not be torn during mating. 


BLAKELY 

To overcome this, many breeders place 
a mating saddle on each hen when the 
breeding season approaches. Hens which 
are allowed to come into production in 
the normal season will usually com¬ 
mence to lay about April first. Toms 
should be placed with these flocks by 
March first. If artificial lights are used 
the hens should be mated when the 
lighting of the pens is commenced. Re¬ 
search indicates that toms should be 
placed under lights two weeks in ad¬ 
vance of the hens. 

I T is a well recognized fact that the 
diet fed to the turkey hen has a 
definite influence upon the ability of 
her eggs to hatch and the poults to live 
after hatching. Hatching eggs are paid 
for on a hatchability basis and it is 
therefore of prime concern to the 
breeder to obtain high hatchability. 

Inheritance plays an important part 
in hatchability but management and 
diet are also very important. It takes 
the turkey hen from four to six weeks 
to prepare for egg laying. This is an 
important period and her diet should 
include all of the ingredients necessary 
to produce hatchable eggs. The in¬ 
gredients which bear upon hatchability 
are a variety of proteins of the proper 
quality, Vitamin “A,” Vitamin “G,” and 
Vitamin “D.” Turkey breeders require 
larger amounts of these items than 
chickens. For this reason the ordinary 
chicken breeder mash should be forti¬ 
fied with additional fish oil and green- 
feed such as alfalfa meal. 

Milk also should be given for drink¬ 
ing where available. A warm, wet mash 
daily to which is added a few table¬ 
spoons of fish oil and extra greenfeed, 
such as alfalfa meal, is an excellent 
way to supply the extra ingredients. 
Special turkey breeder concentrates are 
being sold by some firms. The feeding 
of a little extra fish oil and milk with 
these may be well worth while also. 
Small hoppers of whole flake oyster 
shell should be available to the birds. 

Eggs should be collected often enough 
to prevent undue chilling and should 
be stored at a temperature of approxi¬ 
mately 55 degrees. Small eggs as well as 
oversized eggs should be discarded. 
Those with weak, porous shells should 
also be discarded since they seldom 
hatch. Special turkey egg fillers can 
be purchased which fit the standard 
egg case and hold 200 eggs per case. 
They are much more satisfactory than 
trying to use the ordinary filler. 

The number of eggs to expect from a 
flock of breeders depends partly upon 
their inherited ability to lay, the 
amount of broodiness which develops 
and the management of the flock. Pro¬ 
fits from the sale of hatching eggs will 
be made largely from the eggs which 
are laid early in the season. Late 
hatched poults are not in demand. 

The modern turkey breeder is at¬ 
tempting to develop strains which are 
comparatively free of broodiness. Hens 
which spend long periods in broodiness 
cannot produce many hatching eggs. 
Broody hens if picked out of the nests 
as soon as they show signs of broodi¬ 
ness can be broken up and will return 
to laying. They can be placed in slat 
bottomed broody coops but should be 
fed and watered well. If broody coops 
are not available they should be seg¬ 
regated in a special pen with the sur¬ 
plus toms. Pour days is often long 
enough to break them. 

Breeders which are placed under 
lights usually commence to lay within 
three weeks. They will produce a few 
more total eggs under these conditions. 

* * * 

(Mr. Blakely is assistant poultry hus¬ 
bandman at the Swift Current Experi¬ 
ment Station). 




THE CHICKS WHICH 
GIVE RESULTS 


AGAIN! 

Early chicks are needed to 
supply fall and winter eggs for 
the British Market. 

Place your order NOW and In¬ 
sure delivery of 

“THE CHICKS WHICH GIVE 
RESULTS” 

on the date you require them. 
A number of popular breeds 
and cross breeds available. 
Write for Price List. 

RUMP & SENDALL LTD. 

Box G, Langley Prairie, B.C. 
Okanagan Branch: Vernon, B.C. 


Rump&Senilall 

ut— 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE B.C. 


Increase your profits with 

BURNSIDE CHICKS 

Backed by over 34 years poultry ex¬ 
perience. 

R.O.P. Sired White Leghorns; R.O.P. 
Sired and Approved New Hampshires; 
R.O.P. Sired and Approved Barred 
Rocks; R.O.P. Sired and Approved 
Crossbreeds. 

Write for price list and catalog to 

BURNSIDE POULTRY FARM 
A. E. Powell Hammond, B.C. 


CHICKS FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 

of the poultryman. Every poultry pro¬ 
ducer knows that you can make more 
money if your chicks are from quick 
maturing, heavy laying ancestry and 
that chicks which make the fastest 
growth always are the ones, that make 
the best egg record afterwards. We 
have spent 24 years in, earnest effort 
and thorough program of rigid selecting 
and culling, developing our breeds along 
the proper lines. Only outstanding and 
superior type males and females that are 
culled and pullorum tested under Gov¬ 
ernment Supervision are retained in our 
flocks for breeding. 

We have the following pure breeds to 
choose from: White Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Ancorras, Brown Leghorns, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New Hamp¬ 
shires, Rhode Island Reds, White Wy¬ 
andottes, Light Sussex, Black Austra- 
lorps, Jersey White Giants, also 12 
hybrid crosses. Free catalog. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

Fergus, Ont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CHICKS 

Order your 194 8 Chicks from a mem¬ 
ber of this Association and get them 
from Canada’s premier poultry breed¬ 
ing Province. 

R. O.P. Sired and Hatchery Approved 
chicks of the following breeds can be 
obtained in any quantities if ordered 
early. 

S. c. White Leghorns, New Hamp¬ 
shires, Barred Rocks, R.l. Reds, White 
Rocks, Light Sussex, Australorps, and 
several cross breeds. 

O Early hatched chicks! 

R B.C. Chicks! 

D E Early. 

Watch for _ \ 

this Emblem INF - w e m b e r 

B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP. ASS’N 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are still at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributors, Box 72, 
Reaina. Sack. 
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J. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO. LTD. 
Exclusive Distributors for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


then you’ll 
like the 
1948 CLEMSON 

From its comfortably 
shaped hand grips to its 
big easy-rolling tires, the 
Clemson Model E-17 is de¬ 
signed to take the grunts 
and groans out of grass cutting. 
Weighs only 29 pounds! 

Cuts a full 17-inch swath to save 
you leg work. Cuts closer to ob¬ 
stacles to save you back-breaking 
hand clipping. Carries your clippers 
in bracket right on mower handle. 

Precision bearings are 
compression-sealed by 
plastic dust covers so 
grass and dirt can’t clog 
moving parts. 

See this beautifully 
engineered, effort-saving 
machine today at any 
leading hardware, seed, 
or department store. It’s 
the easier way to cut 
grassl 

Be right! There’s only 
one Clemson — the 
canary-colored mower 
with the three-piece 
Tenite roller and 
the name Clemson 
Bros., Inc. on the 
black hub caps. 
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ward, Joe,” he said over his shoulder. 

Great-Uncle said nothing. He stood 
watching Gus retreat along the fields 
and pasture toward his own farm. When 
Gus was almost at the boundary fence, 
he turned abruptly toward Stone’s 
Pocket. 

“He ain’t goin’ home,” said Great- 
Uncle. “I be dog if he ain’t up t’ some¬ 
thing.” He turned to me. “OF Timer, I 
guess it’s up t’ you and t’ me t’ see he 
don’t come t’ no harm. We better toi¬ 
ler him.” 

“Not with supper on,” protested 
Great-Aunt. 

‘ Now, Lou,” said Great-Uncle placat- 
ingly. “Don’t go gettin’ your dander 
up. C’mon, Ol’ Timer.” 

He strode away in the face of my 
hesitation. 

“Go along,” said Great-Aunt. “Go 
along and keep your eyes on that fool 
man a mine. He’s up to no good.” 

We got up to Stone’s Pocket without 
catching sight of Gus, but saw him 
again on the far side, across the brook, 
heading hurriedly back toward his 
house to the northeast. Great-Uncle 
paused thoughtfully. 

“He’s forgot somethin,’ that’s what,” 
he guessed at last. “We’d best wait a 
bit. He’ll be back along this way, or I 
miss my guess.” 

H E sat down against the bole of an 
ancient oak. Dusk was deepening, 
and the wooded slopes were still but 
for the occasional cry of a jay and the 
scuttering sound of a squirrel or rabbit 
running among the leaves. Above us, 
the oak still carried most of its leaves, 
and the rising wind rustled dryly among 
them. Far down along the river, the 
lights of Sac Prairie came on, and here 
and there in the countryside yellow 
squares came into being at scattered 
farms. 

Gus came running along the ridge 
and dipped into the Pocket. Great- 
Uncle smiled to see his awkward lope, 
his baggy overalls and his felt hat with 
the yellow hair sticking out through 
countless tears and cracks. Gus was 
carrying a shotgun, which Great-Uncle 
did not at first see because Gus held 
it close to his body. 

“Shotgun by damn!” Great-Uncle ex¬ 
claimed in a muffled voice, seeing sud¬ 
denly. “I reckon Gus did see some¬ 
body.” 

We started after him, careful to keep 
out of sight. Gus followed the brook for 
some distance along the Pocket, but cut 
up finally past Stone’s house. 

“I be dog if he ain’t headin’ for 
Skunk Holler!” said Great-Uncle. 
“There’s somebody in that cave there. 
But it’s a cinch Gus can’t edge him 
out. Not by hisself, he can’t.” 

S KUNK HOLLOW was a small pocket 
almost isolated in the midst of an 
expanse of fields set away from the 
northwest end of Stone’s Pocket. It was 
heavily wooded, overgrown alike by low 
brush and tall, stalwart trees, and 
deep, with its slopes far too steep for 
cultivation. Its shape was that of a 
horseshoe, with the cave half-way down 
one side. The only feasible and easy en¬ 
trance to the Hollow was at the north 
end, where it opened out into a shallow 
meadow. 

Gus did not at once descend to this 
meadow—a maneuver which puzzled 
Great-Uncle. Instead, he skirted the 
ridge until he came to the round end 
of the horseshoe. Great-Uncle paused 
and watched him, though it was diffi¬ 
cult to see what Gus might be doing, 
for the last afterglow was a thin line 
along the western sky, and Gus only a 


more solid shadow standing there 
among the trees. 

But we were not left long in doubt. 
At Gus’s feet suddenly a thin, wavering 
yellow flame sprang up; in a few mo¬ 
ments the wind had caught it, spread 
it among the leaves, and the sides of 
the horseshoe were being devoured by 
the growing fire. 

“That damn fool’s settin’ the Holler 
afire!” exclaimed Great-Uncle. 

Gus passed within 20 feet, but missed 
seeing us. He ran clumsily over to the 
edge of the Hollow near the meadow, 
clutching his shotgun tightly to him. 
Over the edge he went; judging by the 
noise he made, he might have rolled 
down the slope. 

“We better git behind Gus,” specu¬ 
lated Great-Uncle, eyeing the spreading 
flames. “The fire’ll eat up the Holler, 
all right.” 

The fire was indeed spreading swiftly 
before the wind. It was creeping along 
the ridge on both sides and down into 
the Pocket, following the outlines of 
the Hollow. Smoke began to cloud up 
into the night sky. Great-Uncle went 
along the ridge until he saw Gus stand¬ 
ing in the Hollow’s narrow neck. Then 
he began to chuckle, his heavy form 
shaking with suppressed mirth. 

“I be dog if he ain’t a-smokin’ him 
out!” he exclaimed. “That’s what he’s 
aimin’ t’ do. I reckon it’ll work, too.” 

We went cautiously down the slope to 
the meadow and crouched behind a 
grove of hawthorn bushes not far from 
Gus, though upward a little on the 
slope. Gus held his shotgun as if in 
readiness to charge into the Hollow’s 
smoky darkness, now glowing redly from 
flames licking upward. Both Great- 
Uncle and I found the black mouth of 
the cave, and* watched it for any move¬ 
ment. Gus stood motionless, also just 
hidden from the sight of anyone com¬ 
ing from the Hollow. 

“That smoke mus’ be near smotherin’ 
in that cave,” murmured Great-Uncle. 
“There he comes!” 

A dark figure had come running from 
the cave’s mouth. He was lost for a 
moment in the smoke, but his footsteps 
sounded above the crackling of the 
flames. We took our eyes off the cave 
to watch Gus. 

Gus had heard, too, and now stood 
alert. 

“I bet he gits so scared he fires 
first,” said Great-Uncle, grinning. 

But what actually happened was far 
stranger. The figure came on toward 
Gus, and Gus was just ready to leap 
out into the glow of the oncoming 
flames, when abruptly he ducked back 
and let the runner pass. Gus bent and 
stared after him, craning his neck to 
see. 

‘ That aint’ no man,” said Great- 
Uncle, mystified. “More like a boy.” 

We looked back toward Gus and saw 
him once more alert and waiting. At 
the same instant the smoke gave out 
another figure, and the same maneuvers 
were repeated. This time it was clear 
why. 

“I like t’ die if that ain’t a girl!” 
exclaimed Great-Uncle. 

“And there goes another one,” I 
said. 

On top of all this, we heard Gus’s 
voice ringing out. 

“Put up your hands, feller. Step 
lively now. I don’t aim t’ git smoked 
up, Nor burnt, either.” 

“Maybe we’d better lend him a 
hand,” I said in a whisper to Great- 
Uncle. 

Great-Uncle shook his head. “He’s 
the one been doin’ the braggin’. And 
likely, if he’s got that robber, we’ll be 
havin’ t’ hear about it year in, and 
year out. Let him alone—that feller 
might git away and we’d have the laff 
on him.” 

W E set out for Stone’s Pocket, Great- 
Uncle walking as swiftly as his 
bulk allowed. Night had closed down, 
and in the clear sky the stars shone, 
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the Seven Brothers and Aldebaran’s 
red eye rising in the east, the Northern 
Cross sloping down the west above a 
reddening rind of moon. The air was 
crisp, with the feel of frost in it, and 
smoke from the fire in the Hollow had 
spread over the countryside, thinned 
and sweet to smell. We cut through a 
large field of comstacks, Great-Uncle 
stumbling over the stubble and once 
falling over a small pumpkin he did 
not see. 

When we came to the end of the 
Pocket, Great-Uncle paused, stroking 
moustache gently with one finger. 

“I reckon we ought t’ see if Gus’s 
back, Ol’ Timer,” he said. “We could 
jest look inta his window.” 

We cut up along the Pocket into 
Gus Elker’s fields, and came out 
presently into his bare orchard, from 
where we could see the windows of his 
kitchen and living-room. There was 
light in both rooms, and even as we 
paused, we saw the unmistakable 
shadow of Gus pass the kitchen win¬ 
dows. 

“Well, he’s home,” said Great-Uncle. 
“I reckon it’s all over except what we’ll 
have t’ be hearin’ from him.” 

He turned, morose now, and went 
silently back down the fields into his 
own, down the pasture, and into the 
farmyard. My great-aunt was still sit¬ 
ting at the supper table, her face for¬ 
bidding as a thunder cloud on picnic 
day. 

Great-Uncle had supposed that Gus 
would either telephone or come calling 
in the course of the evening—“t’ brag 
on hisself for catchin’ that robber,” he 
said—but there was no word from Gus. 
When there was still no word from Gus 
in the morning, Great-Uncle began to 
fret. “ ’Tain’t like him,” he kept say¬ 
ing. “I’m thinkin’ somethin’ happened 
t’ him. I’m goin’ t’ call up his house. 
I aim t’ find out what’s got inta him.” 

I looked over beyond the Pocket. 
The buildings on Gus Elker’s farm 
were not visible, but there was a thin 
wisp of violet smoke rising into the 
sunbright morning from beyond the 
massed trees. At any rate, somebody 
had built a fire in the house that morn¬ 
ing, and Great-Uncle’s fears for Gus’s 
physical well-being were groundless. 

When Great-Uncle came back, he 
looked puzzled instead of worried. 

“He’s gone t’ Baraboo,” he said. “I 
don’t see no call for him t’ go t’ Bara¬ 
boo, unless it’s t’ turn that robber in. 
Seems that’s amighty risky thing t’ 
do. He could phone up a lot easier and 
get Alec Hoopes out, or the sheriff. 
Man and boy. I’m knowin’ Gus, and I 
still can’t figger that man out.” 

W HILE we were sitting at table that 
noon, after dinner, Gus came. The 
day had grown so warm that the door 
stood open, and Gus was in the room 
before anyone had seen him come. 
“Hello, all,” he said. 

Great-Uncle narrowed his eyes and 
glared at him. “Hear you was in 
Baraboo.” 

“Had business,” said Gus. “I got a 
new tenant on the Spring Green place. 
Young feller.” 

Great-Uncle ignored this entirely. 
“What about that bank robber you 
was aimin’ t’ catch?” he asked bluntly. 

“Oh, that bank robber,” mumbled 
Gus. He began to look a little sheepish. 

“Sure, that bank robber,” said Great- 
Uncle, a note of triumph in his voice. 
“You said you was goin’ t’ take him 
all by yourself, and I’m waitin’ t’ hear 
about it.” 

“Well, sir, I was aimin’ t’ pick him 
up las’ night, and I set out up Skunk 
Holler way, and be dog if I didn’t come 
on fire in the Holler,” said Gus in a 
rambling manner. 

Great-Uncle opened his lips to pro¬ 
test, but thought better of it. “I seen 
the Holler was afire last night,” he 
said. “I took a look at it. Seems like as 
if it’d been set.” 
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Gus started. “How you make that 
out?” 

“There’s footprints,” said Great- 
Uncle darkly. 

“Ain’t no harm done,” said Gus de¬ 
fensively. 

“I reckon not,” agreed Great-Uncle. 
“And the bank robber? What become of 
him?” 

Gus looked uncertain, and threw a 
longing glance at the door. “Well, sir, 
that bank robber,” he began again. “I 
figgered I _ seen that red and yellow 
muffler on a feller campin’ in that 
cave in the Holler, but that fire and 
that smoke sort a scared him out. Ain’t 
nobody there today.” 

Great-Aunt looked faintly puzzled. 
“Then you didn’t get that reward, 
Gus?” 

“No, ma’am, I missed out on it. I 
sure did. I like t’ died when I seen that 
fire a-goin’ in the Holler last night, and 
that there cave empty.” 

“I don’t guess you could do anythin’ 
with that fire, Gus,” said Great-Uncle 
casually. “Seein’ as how you had your 
shotgun along.” 

'‘Yes, there was that shotgun,” said 
Gus, then stopped short, lookinsr 
askance at Great-Uncle. “What you 
knowin’ ’bout my shotgun, Joe Stoll?” 
he demanded. 

Great-Uncle looked faintly surpris¬ 
ed, his heavy face the picture of in¬ 
nocence. “You said you was a-goin’ 
after that robber, didn’ you?” he asked 
“You’d sure taken your gun!” 

Gus was disconcerted, but his sus¬ 
picions had been aroused and were not 
allayed. “Sure I took my gun,” he said, 
and got up. 

"Don’t go, Gus,” said Great-Aunt. 
"Set a bit.” 

“No, ma’am, I got work t’ do,” re¬ 
plied Gus. “Thanks. I better git a move 
on me. I jest thought I’d come t’ let 
Joe here know about that robber seein’ 
as how he was so all-fired afraid I 
might git me that two hundred fifty.” 

He went out, stamped across the 
porch, and away up the pasture. Great- 
Uncle looked speculatively after him, 
and Great-Aunt likewise, one arm 
akimbo, one hand pulling her spec¬ 
tacles down for her to look over and 
out the window. 

“He’s keepin’ somethin’ back,” said 
Great-Uncle. 

“He does look suspicious,” agreed 
Great-Aunt. “I hope you ain’t had 
nothin’ t’ do with it, Joe Stoll.” She 
looked at him for a moment, her eyes 
screwed up, and her mouth firming in¬ 
to a stern line. “You didn’t set the 
Holler afire, did you, now?” 

Great-Uncle looked at her indig¬ 
nantly, brief anger sputtering from his 
lips. “Me? Me set that Holler afire?” 
He turned to me, spreading his hands 
and lifting his eyes to the’ ceiling, 
“Ain’t that jest like that woman a 
mine, Ol’ Timer!” 

T HAT afternoon we went back into 
the corn field, working up and down. 
Close upon four o’clock, Gus Elker 
came straggling into the field, his 
brows cloudy, his eyes evading Great- 
Uncle’s. He had something on his mind 
but was loath to speak of it, for he 
talked briefly about the dryness of the 
soil and the possibility of rain. 

When we reached that part of the 
long field close to the highway, Great- 
Uncle called a halt and went over to 
lean restfully on the old rail fence. 
“Something’s itchin’ you, Gus,” he said. 
“I c’n tell it.” 

Gus looked away down the road, 
along which a car was dusting toward 
us. “Looks like Alec Hoopes,” he said. 

The deputy sheriff drove up and 
stopped. Great-Uncle turned lazily and 
looked at him from under the brim of 
his black hat. Hoopes got out of the 
car and came over to the maple tree 
on which the reward poster had been 
tacked the previous day. 



All-Steel Buildings for Every Farm Need 


Judged by highest standards of practical utility, 
convenience, rugged durability, fire-resistance 
and modern appearance—quality is the word 
for Quonsets when you compare them with any 
other type of farm building. 


Now you can have Quonset buildings on your 
farm to house valuable livestock; store hay, 
grain and other food supplies; keep your 
expensive farm equipment protected from 
weather—each in a building exactly suited to 
the purpose. Quonsets are economical to buy 


and maintenance costs are low. 



Weeks before any other type of building can 
be erected, your Quonset can be in use, due to 
savings in time required for erection. Fast 
erection of Quonset buildings is possible be¬ 
cause of two factors—one is the patented nail¬ 
ing groove in the Stran-Steel framing members 
of which your Quonset is built—for the exterior 
steel sheathing and any interior wall covering 
is simply nailed to Stran-Steel framing. 

The other factor aiding fast erection is the 
delivery to your building site of all Quonset 
framing members cut to exact dimensions at 
the factory—delivered ready for assembly with¬ 
out cutting and fitting. 

See your Quonset dealer for further informa¬ 
tion and select the types and sizes of Quonsets 
you need most for the protection of your farm 
investments. Or write us for his name and 
address and additional information. 


Which of these Quonsets 
^ right for you 


QUONSET 20 


Quonset 20—20 feet wide; length 
variable, in 12-foot sections. 


Quonset 24—24 feet wide; length 
variable, in 12-foot sections. 


QUONSET 24 


Quonset 32—32 feet wide; length 
variable, in 12-foot sections. 


Quonset 36—36 feet wide; length 
variable in 20-foot sections. 


Quonset 40—40 feet wide; length 
variable in 20-foot sections. 


QUONSET 32 


Quonset Multiple—Width variable, 
in sections of 20' 6"; length vari¬ 
able, in sections of 20' 0". 
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QUONSET 36 


Stran-Steel Division 
Dept. 60 • 93 Church St., Toronto, Ont, 
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Why the 
Red Cross 
needs your help 



Cases like the following are everyday occurrences in the 
story of the Red Cross: — 

The life of Mr. A. M. S. was saved by seven strangers, 
donors of a particular blood-type to the Red Cross 
Transfusion Service. 


Two crippled children, discovered in an isolated com¬ 
munity, look forward at last to normal lives—because 
they are now being treated and cared for in a Junior Red 
Cross Hospital. 

Mrs. C. J. trudged 18 miles through the wilderness, 
so that her baby might be born in a Red Cross Outpost 
Hospital. 


Throughout all Canada, the Red Cross work of providing 
comfort, relieving suffering—often, indeed, of preventing 
death itself—never ends. 

That is why your dollars are needed now . . . why you 
are asked to give generously, to help the Red Cross 
carry on its ‘mission of mercy’ for many a Canadian, 
less fortunate than yourself. 


CANADIAN RED CROSS 
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FREEDOM OF CHOICE 
- NOT COMPULSION 


As long ago as May, 1937, a writer in “The Calgary Herald’’ said: 

“With both the Wheat Board and The Grain Exchange in 
operation, every farmer would have a choice as to the method 
he desired to employ in disposing of his grain. 

“He could sell for cash through The Grain Exchange or 
deliver to the Wheat Board and take an initial payment, 
with further payments being made as the grain is disposed 
of. 

“The first plan would give him (the farmer) cash for his 
grain on any particular day he chose to sell, and the latter 
would give an average price over the year. There would be 
no coersion to compel any farmer to use one method against 
his will.” 

This is exactly what our members believe in. Farmers who wish to 
continue selling their grain at the Government’s Controlled Price, through 
the Canadian Wheat Board are entitled to do so. But other farmers who 
wish to sell on the Free and Open Market should have the right to do so 
and get the full prevailing world prices. Under such conditions, there 
would be no compulsion, no dictation; each farmer could use the plan 
of his choice. 

Freedom of choice—not compulsion—nor coersion, should be the policy 
in marketing all Canadian wheat. 

Our members as firmly believe in a Floor Price for wheat as they main¬ 
tain that a farmer should get top prices now. What do you think? 

Many prairie wheat growers still do not know how much they are 
regulated and controlled by the Canadian Wheat Board Act and its 
Amendments. 

Do you? If not, mail the coupon below at once and get the facts. It 
will be to your interest to read and to study this pamphlet. 

To The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Please send me the pamphlet explaining the Canadian Wheat Board Act and 

its Amendments. I want to know how the Act affects me. 

FULL NAME____,_ 

(Print in Block Letters) 

FULL ADDRESS_____ 



“Hello, Alec,” said Great-Uncle. 

Hoopes nodded. “Fine day,” he said. 
He glanced past Great-Uncle and smil¬ 
ed sourly at Gus. He went up to the 
tree and stood looking at the poster 
for a moment. Then he reached up and 
tore it off, ripped it twice across, and 
dropped it by the roadside. 

“That feller been caught?” inquired 
Great-Uncle, surprised. 

Hoopes turned to look darkly at him, 
his bushy black brows converging upon 
his hooked nose in a deep frown. His 
gaze wavered to Gus and back again. 
“You pullin’ my leg, Joe Stoll?” 

“Sure not,” protested Great-Uncle. 

Hoopes began to laugh sarcastically. 
“I knew these parts was backwoods, 
but I didn’t calculate they was as bad 
as all that. You jest ask Gus Elker 
there what he done with that robber.” 

Then he snorted and turned to get 
into his car. He looked back once, his 
hawk-like face hard with disapproval, 
and drove away in a flurry of dust, as 
he had come. 

Great-Uncle turned to Gus. 

Gus Elker’s face wore an expression 
of almost ludicrous sadness; the taci¬ 
turnity had gone from it, and the 
trouble in his lowered brows had taken 
over all his features. There was a faint 
red flush fanning out beyond his droll 
half-moon of moustache. He was un¬ 
easy under Great-Uncle’s eyes. 

“You holdin’ out on us?” asked 
Great-Uncle in a voice the mildness of 
which belied the deep suspicion mani¬ 
fest in his eyes. “You got that robber, 
Gus?” 

Gus nodded, his eyes briefly meeting 
Great-Uncle’s. 

“And the reward? How much you 
git?” 

“I didn’t get it,” said Gus flatly. 

Great-Uncle looked at him in amaze¬ 
ment. “You ain’t aimin’ t’ tell me you 
ain’t taken that reward, Gus Elker! I 
don’t see you givin’ up money like 
that.” 

“It was that woman and them kids,” 
said Gus, with a kind of despairing 
violence. “The way she looked at me 
las’ night; I be dog if she didn’t put 
me in mind of my niece, Annie. She 
had real purty eyes.” 

Great-Uncle fixed Gus Elker’s eyes 
with his own. “What’re you talkin’ 
about?” 

“That robber,” said Gus, his spirit 
rising. “What you think? I went up t’ 
Skunk Holler las’ night and got him 
out a’ there. Joe, I like t’ died, I never 
been so took in all my born days, if 
that feller didn’t have his hull family 
a-livin’ in that cave with him. And 
they all come out, one after another, 
until he come, and then I had ’em, and 
I took and marched all four over t’ my 
place and set ’em down till I could call 
up the sheriff. But that woman, she 
looked at me, near cryin’ she was, and 
she beg me not t’ do it. ‘I tol’ him we’d 


starve first,’ she kept sayin’, and Joe, 
I ain’t the heart t’ call the sheriff and 
all till I hears what he has t’ say.” 

/■'•US was speaking now as if in de- 
^ fense, his words coming rapidly. 
Great-Uncle stood listening, braced for 
whatever might come. 

“This feller he been so long outa 
work, he had t’ get money some place 
t’ keep them kids a his and that wom¬ 
an. But he didn’t hoi’ up the bank atall, 
only the cashier personal, that Clint 
Hardy, and it come out Hardy owed 
this feller’s pa some money a piece 
back and claimed he didn’t have t’ pay 
it because the old man was dead a good 
many years. Was only about seventy- 
seven dollars, all told— and that’s all 
this feller took off’n Hardy. That don’t 
make it a bank robbery, and I seen it 
right off. And all the time them kids 
and the woman was a-sittin’ there big- 
eyed and scared. So I didn’t call the 
sheriff.” 

“They wouldn’t of took down them 
signs if the sheriff didn’ know,” said 
Great-Uncle. “What you do with that 
feller?” 

“I tol’ you,” said Gus. “He’s on my 
Spring Green farm. I up and took him 
t’ see the distric’ attorney this morn¬ 
ing, and I says t’ him if he let that 
feller off on my bond, I’d pay back the 
money he stole and give him a chance 
t’ farm. The distric’ attorney and that 
feller and me went down t’ see them 
Lone Rock bankers and they was agree¬ 
able. So I done it. I rented that feller 
my Spring Green farm and I’m goin’ 
parts on the produce.” 

Great-Uncle looked at him a little 
strangely and asked gently, “And who’s 
keepin’ ’em the winter? Ain’t no pro¬ 
duce t’ be had now.” 

Gus hitched up his too-large over¬ 
alls and looked fiercely into the heavens. 
“I figgered it wouldn’t cost much.” 

A kind of helplessness seemed to 
come over Great-Uncle. He shifted 
away from the fence and coughed loud¬ 
ly, waiting for Gus to swing his eyes 
around and look at him. Presently Gus 
turned a little and glanced quizzically 
to him, his lugubrious face touched 
with a strange quality, like that of a 
small boy caught in mischief. 

Great-Uncle did his best to seem 
casual. “I don’ see no wrong in that,” 
he said simply. “Only, seein’ es how we 
always been friends, I don’ see no call 
for you t’ carry that young feller and 
his family all by yourself. Even if you 
did smoke ’em out! I reckon you and 
me better go fifty-fifty on it.” 

Gus only nodded, his uncertainty 
slipping from him. He began to grin, 
and said, “Joe, if on’y you know how I 
felt when I seen them kids and that 
woman a-comin’ from that cave in 
Skunk Holler last night!” 

Great-Uncle chuckled and said, “I 
bet.” 
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Modern electricalfy-operated 
trolleys lower Dodge Cana¬ 
dian-built engines on to 
frames near the start of one 
of the long production lines. 


The vast extent of the Dodge 
Canadian body plant can be 
seen from this picture of the 
body trim line. Upholsterers 
have years of experience, , 


After welding assembly, com¬ 
pleted bodies pass through a 
series of enameling tunnels— 
are baked many times in 
electrically-heated chambers. 


PRECISION WORKMANSHIP FROM ENGINE BLOCK 
TO FINAL INSPECTION BY CANADIAN CRAFTSMEN 


s&dodge 


EIVE5 YOU THAT EXTRA 5ERVICE 


Engines above are receiving 
“run-in” tests at the big 
Dodge engine plant at 
Windsor, Ontario, they must 
meet rigid Dodge standards. 


• In big, modern Canadian plants of 
the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, thousands of experienced Can¬ 
adian craftsmen are engaged in the 
manufacture of THREE* great Dodge 
passenger cars — from rough engine 
block castings to finished automobile. 


These dependable, roomy. Dodge cars 
are the product of 33 years of engineer¬ 
ing research PLUS the most complete 
and up-to-date Canadian manufactur¬ 
ing facilities. Canadian workmen, 
skilfully using precision tools, equip¬ 
ment and methods build that "extra 
service” into all Dodge automobiles. 


* DODGE DELUXE • DODGE SPECIAL DELUXE • DODGE CUSTOM 

WITH FLUID DRIVE 



make sure the completed car 
is up to Dodge standards. 


Final inspection checks en¬ 
gines, brakes, lights, wheels, 
tires, doors, trunks, etc. to 


Completed bodies are care¬ 
fully lowered on to the chassis 
and rigidly secured in position. 


THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR TIME-TESTED DODGE ENGINEERING! 
































BEFORE THEY RUIN YOUR 

CORN CROP! 


Opiums 


LOADERS 


LICHT PLANTS 


U)€ST€«n fl«€ PftOT€CTIOn CO. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


IN YOUR FARM HOME? 


PRATT MARINE & MFG. LTD. 

269 EDMONTON ST., WINNIPEG 
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Spring is coming and all possible odd jobs should be completed 

For Wire Stretching 

About 200 yards 
of barbed wire can 
be stretched at one 
time if a spool is 
nailed on the post 
at about 200-yard 
intervals. Spools 
should be high 
enough to prevent 
the wire from 
touching the ground while stretching it 
with a pulley stretcher. This will pre¬ 
vent friction and will make the wire 
nearly as tight at the opposite end of 
the stretcher. If no spool is available an 
electric fence insulator will do.—P. T. 

Wheelbarrow on Springs 

MODERNIZE your wheelbarrow so 
that it will run more easily over 
rough roads or small obstacles. Avoid 
jolting and make it easier to handle 
with heavy loads by placing three or 


ABOUT 
ZOO 
Yards 
TO NBUCT 

Post 


g A prominent University Ex¬ 
tension Service Bulletin states 
that plowing under corn stalks, 
stubble and other remnants of the 
old crop is the most effective way 
of destroying the Corn Borer. 


fence 

post 


CUSHMAN 

“HUSKY 55 

ENGINE 


' MAKE PATH 
WITH 5M0VZL 


PRY UP SHINGLES X 
$LlP 5MAFT UNDER. 

ground at pulling distance from the 
building. Make a loop at the ground 
end of each cable and fasten to the 
drawbar of tractor, or doubletrees. (If 
a team is used, the swath must be re¬ 
duced to six feet or less.) To operate, 
make a path with a shovel along one 
sloping edge of the roof, and every 
eight feet so that the cable will slip 
straight up. Also, pry up shingles along 
the lower edge and insert the 114-inch 
round shaft. With a hayrack under the 
edge of the roof, a steady pull will 
loosen the shingles and allow them to 
fall into the rack.—Peter L. Mandel. 


assures a good, clean jod oi covering . . . 
over. Helps your moldboard plow cut through 
and bury tough hybrid roots, and stalks, soy¬ 
beans, trash of all kinds. Thousands in use. 
WRITE today for literature and name 
of nearest Kutter- Kolter dealer . 

Made by the manufacturers of the famous Lantx 
Original Flexible-Grapple Hay Fork. 

LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 

Dept. 402 Valparaiso, Indiana 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
CUSHMAN ENGINES 

have been acknowledg¬ 
ed leader* in reliable 
low cost farm power. 
Compact, ruggedly made 
these units have the 
stamina and operating 
economy for year in and 
year out service. Avail, 
able in 1H, 2 and 4 h.p. 
sizes—AS LOW AS $91.00 
Write for 

Complete Specifications to: 


WAR SURPLUS 


Bt6 

HINGES 


A Double Stone Boat 

Y OU can get much more satisfaction 
and easier handling from a stone 
boat if it works any way it happens to 
lie, upside down or end to end. The 
drawing shows a stone boat with run- 

SToNEBOAT \ ^ 


SMW6S I jf 

four coiled springs nailed on a cross¬ 
board under the front part of the bar- 
row as shown in the drawing. Strong 
bed springs or valve springs from old 
tractors are satisfactory.—L. Q. 

Fastening Chicken Netting 


HIGH PRESSURE SiAINLESS STEEL GEAR 
PUMP. WITH STAND AND PULLEY 
%-ln. Intake and outlet connections. Capacity, 120- 
130 gallons per hour. Suction lift—18-22 leet. 
Pressure—300 pounds per square Inch. Head— 
500 feet. Guaranteed, $11.00. Write for FREE 
Illustrated folder. 

HARGRAVE AUTO WRECKING 

182 Hargrave Street Winnipeg 

STARLITE SAVES DOLLARS 


hyance' caua 

Distributor! 

RED DEER • ALBERTA 


It’s easy to build this household appli¬ 
ance with LeJay Plans. Made from new 
or used parts. No expert knowledge 
needed. Details clearly shown. Save 
up to 75%. Mail $1 for plans and 
catalog. LEJAY MFG. CO., Dept. 
459 Le Jay Bldg. ( Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 
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ners top and bottom on each side, and 
equipped to pull from either end. Made 
in this way, it can be tipped over and 
the contents dumped, and pulled away 
in whatever position it happens to fall. 
The set of runners not in use is useful 
in helping to keep small or loose 
material from falling off.—L. G. 

Keeps Gate From Sagging 

A GATE of any length will sag before 
long due to the continuous weight 
and frequent strain on the hinges. To 
remove weight from the hinges and 
prevent sagging, fasten a cable to the 
lower part of the gate farthest from the 


A NEW METHOD OF FARM YARD LIGHTING 
USING THE STARLITE UNIT 

• Saves wiring installation costs. 

• Requires only one wire from pole to any number 
of control units. 

For FREE FOLDER 

See your Contractor-Dealer or write giving your 
dealer’s name to 

STARLITE INDUSTRIES LTD. 

I 390 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg ( 


EVERY FARMER 
NEEDS A 
JACKALL JACK 


U Thi* Tool la indispensable on the 
" H farm, shop, garage, filling station, 
"H lumberwooda or wherever lifting, 

! pushing or pulling is required. Lifts 
/ from 4W* to the top of the standard. 
' Load Is lowered by the same positive 
action with which it is raised. All Steel- 
No Castings. Thousands of users say 
it is fust the tool they need for many 
otherwise difficult Jobe. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 

POST HOLE DIGGER 

ADAPTABLE TO ANY MAKE OR SIZE 
TRACTOR AND JEEP 
For details write 


It is a mistake to staple chickenwire 
directly on to the posts, especially if It 
will ever have to be removed. Instead 
take a piece of straight wire and staple 
It on over the netting. Then when you 
have to remove the netting you can pull 
the staples by pulling on the wire. Credit 
Is given to Popular Mechanics for the 
Idea. 


International Industrial Distributors 
701 HENRY AVE. WINNIPEG 


Dealers Wanted^ 01 ' h pr0 ‘ Mte J terr ' ,or,e5 ’ 

to handle Van Norman 
System Lightning Rods in the province of Saskat¬ 
chewan. Materials in strict a-cordance with Govern¬ 
ment Lightning Rod regulations. 


fence Post 


orain box Lnain 

Since stretcher chains for a grain 
wagon box are hard to get, one was 
made for a new wagon box out of an 
old, discarded automobile mud chain. It 
works as well and is much stronger than 
the light chains one buys. These are 

OL.O AUTOMOBILE FASTENING 

mud chain \ Nook 


OILS - GREASES 


Jessie and Pembina 


post, carry upwards to the top of the 
post, then diagonally downward to a 
corresponding position on the post next 
to the gate post. This will not interfere 
with the opening of the gate, and 
fastening it to the post next to the gate 
post, strengthens the latter.—A. S. 

Wire Tub Handles 

To put a prac¬ 
ticable pair of 
handles on that 
handleless tub or 
basket is easy. 
Make two wooden 
handles from an 
old broomstick, by 
cutting two four- 
inch lengths and drilling a hole length¬ 
wise through each. String the handles 
on a piece of strong wire a little longer 
than the circumference of the tub. 
Splice the two ends of the wire, slip 
the ring thus made under the rim of 
the tub or basket. Place the handles 
opposite each other and twist each 
handle until the wire is tight enough 
to carry the tub loaded.—Albert Loisch. 


Winnipeg 


and other farm products. 

Our new Catalogue Is ready for mailing. 
Write for your copy today. 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION CO. 
LIMITED 

National Cartage Bldg. Winnipeg 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

FOR 110 AND 32 VOLT EQUIPMENT 

• One Wire Yard Lite Control. 

• 32-Volt Appliances. 

FREE CATALOG 
QROSNEY ELECTRIC CO, 

390 Notre Dame Ave. 


Winnipeg 


“BALTIC” Cream Separators 

Eight Sizes. Write for Circulars to 
ROBINSON ALAMO CO. 

140 Princess Street _Winnipeg 


- Bolted to in$ide of w/ag-on Box —> 

detachable chains to reinforce the box 
and are fastened just before loading. 
The fastening hook of the mud chain is 
used as a fastener for the stretcher 
chain. The other ends of the two pieces 
of chain are bolted to the inside of the 
wagon box.—Paul Tremblay. 


DRILLED BROOM HANDLES 


FETHERSTONHAUGHiCO. 


wi*e twisted 


302 C.P.R . BUILDING , WINNIPEG , MAN. 


To Remove Shingles from the Roof 

Here is the quickest and easiest way 
of tearing shingles down from a roof. 
You can tear off the shingles of a house 
100x40 feet in three-quarters of an 
hour. Moreover, the shingles can be 
used again. Drill a half-inch hole in 
each end of an eight-foot, 1%-inch 
round hardwood board. To each end fix 


Saves soap, makes work 
easier, saves washing- 
wear on clothes. 

This free booklet explains 
how you can get it at 
very little cost. No 
obligation. Write for it. 


BOATS-Outboard & Marine Engines 
Boatbuilders’ Supplies 
Nets-Commercial Fishing Equipment 


CRANE LTD. 

Winnipeg Calgary 


Vancouver 
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Fire Resistant Barn Foundations 


Steel columns unsupported by concrete buckle in heat, but these 
concrete filled columns stood up 


, 
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Mr. Trask’s barn after the debris from the fire had been cleared away. 


E VERY year lightning takes its toll on 
t.hp farms of Canada. Scarcely a 


I* the farms of Canada. Scarcely a 
summer’s storm passes without record¬ 
ing destruction of barns and build¬ 
ings and loss of stock, feed and im¬ 
plements. Steel supporting columns, 
when filled with concrete, have often 
permitted stock to be safely moved 
and saved; steel stable equipment, 
concrete floors, as well as foundation 
walls, by holding the load of burning 
mows until fire burned itself out. 

Just this happened when last Aug¬ 
ust the barn of Herb Trask, on the 
Elora-Alma highway not far from 
Fergus, Ont., was struck by lightning 
and burned to the foundations. About 10 
years ago, Mr. Trask installed steel 
stalls, stanchions and waterbowls in 
his barn. The barn already had steel 


supporting columns, concrete filled. 
When the fire had burned itself out 
carpenters were soon on the job erect¬ 
ing a new barn 40 feet by 60 feet on 
the foundations of the old barn. 

Asked about the steel equipment in 
the stable under the barn, Mr. Trask 
pointed to the newly-painted stalls, 
stanchions, waterbowls and supporting 
columns and said he had not needed 
to spend one cent on replacements to 
equipment after the fire. Even springs 
in the stanchions had not lost .their 
tension and not a spring was replaced. 
The barn builder said that in 20 years 
of barn building he never saw stable 
equipment come through a fire with as 
little damage and was loud in his 
praise of steel supporting columns. 



The new barn raised by Mr. Trask on the foundations of the old. 


Abbott Refuses Beet Growers 7 Petition 

Growers' secretary declares domestic product discriminated against 


PROPOS of the article on a national 


** sugar policy elsewhere in this issue 
The Guide reprints a news item emana¬ 
ting from Chatham, Ontario, as we go to 
press. It is issued by Chas. Gladman, 
secretary of the Canadian Beet Growers’ 
Association, and deals with recom¬ 
mendations made through him to Hon. 
D. C. Abbott, minister of finance. 

In two letters to Mr. Gladman, Mr. 
Abbott refuses to adopt the beet grow¬ 
ers’ proposals on the grounds that they 
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FULL INFORMATION FROM ANY AGENT 


Ranadian N ational 



POWER WORK to be done... 

a ^ea(ACf,-7^utcf, 

WISCONSIN ENGINE 


toRljieJW 


are founded on false premises. “We 
have no recourse,” says Mr. Gladman, 
“than to tell just what the government 
decision means to beet growers.’.’ 

The government, it is claimed, as the 
sole importer of raw sugar is subsidizing 
foreign sugar to the extent of 19 cents 
per cwt. As refined sugars are all sold 
at the same price domestic beet sugar is 
being deprived of 19 cents per cwt., 
which is equivalent to a loss of 50 cents 
on every ton of beets sold by growers. 


Put a Wisconsin Engine on any job from pumping water to 
operating a pick-up baler, combine, forage harvester, feed 
grinder, meat and bone chopper or any one of a great many 
power-operated farm machines and you will be sure of one 
thing: the Wisconsin Engine will deliver the Most Horsepower 
Hours of on-the-job service, at the lowest operating and 
maintenance cost. 

These heavy-duty 4-cycle engines, rated from 2 to 30 H.P. 
are equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings at BOTH 
ends of the crankshaft as protection against bearing failure 
on continuous service jobs. Weather-sealed high-tension out¬ 
side magneto, equipped with impulse coupling, assures posi¬ 
tive firing and quick, easy starts at all seasons. Air-cooling 
does away with cooling chores and troubles. 

Ask your local implement dealer about Wisconsin 

S Engines and Wisconsin-powered farm equipment 
(specified as standard power units by more than 50 
manufacturers of farm-service machines). 

Write for illustrated free descriptive pamphlet with 
specifications covering all sizes. 





MOTOR Corporation 

MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy Dufy Air-Cooled Engines 
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With flour at present prices, 
get the best... and be sure*! 


4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 
Robin Hood for all their baking 



Do Plants Go To Sleep? 
Where Does A Thought Come From? 
What Makes An Echo? Does A Rock Breathe? 

What Is An Atom Smasher? Why Do Tears Taste Salt? 

THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE answers these and thou- 




TO 

°NOTV* tR 

? 


sands of other questions children ask every day. By word 


and picture it helps the child to understand himself and 
the wonders of the world about him. 


THI BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


captivates his growing mind — introduces him to the world’s 
masterpieces of art, music, sculpture and literature—familiarizes 
him with the marvels of earth, sky and sea, of animal, insect, bird 
and plant life—presents a thrilling pageant of human achieve¬ 
ment all through the ages—is a constant, unfailing companion 
In 18 great and hel P in ever y y ear of his 


departments your 
child meets the 
imperish able 
knowledge and 
treasures of the 
world. 


school studies. 
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YOURS 

FOR THE ASKING! 


Mail This Handy Coupon 


THE QROLIER SOCIETY LIMITED, 

1213 Dominion Bank Building, Vancouver, B.C. 


C.G. 1-3-48 


There are.children in my family, ag-es......'.. 

Please send me your Free Booklet: “More Wonderful Than Aladdin’s Lamp.” 

Parent’s Name..... •. . 


Street Number 


City... Province.. 

□ Check if you own The Book of Knowledge. 


FARM POOCHES 

Continued from page 8 


city cousins. Distemper, the scourge of 
dogdom, is the dread disease which 
spreads so rapidly throughout towns 
and cities where dogs are in close con¬ 
tact with one another. The isolated 
farm dog, while not immune to the 
disease, often escapes because he is re¬ 
moved from contagion—another reason 
why farmers should leave their dogs at 
home when they go to town. Inocula¬ 
tion against distemper by a qualified 
veterinarian is the only effective safe¬ 
guard against this terrible disease, and 
such inoculations are well worth the 
small expenditure required. 

F ARM dogs enjoy a healthier diet than 
city canines as a rule, hence rarely 
need to be dosed for intestinal worms. 
However, worm capsules are quite inex¬ 
pensive, and it is a wise precaution to 
keep a few of the small-sized ones on 
hand in case your dog reveals the 
typical worm-infested symptoms— 
bloated abdomen, dry and feverish 
nose and a foul breath, watery and of¬ 
fensive bowel movements, and a habit 
of biting at the root of the tail. 

Another common dog ailment should 
be mentioned' ear canker. Early symp¬ 
toms are hot, dry, and red-colored ear 
linings at which the dog scratches con¬ 
tinually. Advanced cases reveal a yel¬ 
low pus-matter, very offensive in odor. 
Treatment consists of thoroughly clean¬ 
ing the affected ear, using swabs of cot¬ 
ton and taking care not to injure the 
ear drum. After each cleansing douse 
the ear cavity with boracic powder, re¬ 
peating this treatment once a day until 
the dog is cured. 

Investigation among farm dog-owners 
reveals that the standard home remedy 
for dog ills is a spoonful of sulphur 
disguised in fat or butter and coaxed 
down the throat of the ailing animal. 
Such a dose is undoubtedly a good tonic 
for any dog that is suffering from a 
blood disorder or is severely constipat¬ 
ed. Some dogs actually like the sulphur, 
but in most oases it has to be well dis¬ 
guised inside a ball of fat—just as we 
used to take our spring sulphur tonic 
well covered with molasses when we 
were youngsters. 

A COMPLETE list of dog ailments 
cannot be given here, but perhaps 
it would be in order to mention two 
special troubles farm dogs are apt to 
suffer. Canines that live on farms ad¬ 
jacent to woodlands often come home 
with a muzzle generously decorated 
with porcupine quills. And how patient 
they stand, hardly wincing while a man 
uses pliers to yank out the cruel quill- 
spears ! 

There is an easy way to pull the 
quills, one that reduces the painfulness 
of the operation. Use a pair of scissors 
to clip off the back ends of the quills 
before starting to pull them—I’ve never 
been able to obtain a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation as to what this clipping 
actually does to a porcupine quill, but I 
do know from experience that it makes 
quill-pulling much easier and causes 
less pain to the victim. 

If you have the ingredients handy, 
another good pain-killer before per¬ 
forming the quill-pulling operation is 
to douse the affected parts with a solu¬ 
tion made by mixing a tablespoonful of 
vinegar in a cup of water. Be careful 
to keep this mixture out of the dog’s 
eyes and nostrils. The vinegar-water 
mixture takes the sting out of the quill¬ 
pulling, while the scissor clipping stunt 
makes the pulling much easier. 

Another troublesome matter many a 
farmer’s dog has to endure periodically 
is the business of being “skunked.” 
Usually the affected dog is barred from 
the kitchen and from any social con- 
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tact with the family until the potent 
perfume wears off. But there is a simple 
method’of getting rid of the smell. Use 
the contents of a can of ordinary 
tomato juice, swabbing it on the part 
of the dog that Was sprayed by the 
skunk. Tomato juice neutralizes the 
skunk odor at once and makes Fido a 
much happier dog. 

The same vinegar solution mentioned 
for porcupine quill treatment is also 
claimed to destroy the skunk smell, but 
I have never tried this and cannot 
vouch for its efficiency. The tomato 
juice remedy has been used several 
times by myself and friends, and can 
be strongly recommended for use the 
next time your dog needs de-skunking. 

The farm dog often becomes a car- 
chaser, much to the annoyance of its 
master. This habit can be cured, how¬ 
ever, especially if the offender is a 
young dog and the habit is not yet well 
established. A gunny sack is the im¬ 
portant equipment necessary to work a 
cure, plus a car and a friendly neigh¬ 
bor. Attach the gunny sack to the 
back wheel of the neighbor’s car on the 
side which the dog is apt to attack, 
then have the neighbor drive slowly 
past your gate and allow your dog to 
chase and overtake the car. The animal 
will probably bite at the back wheel; if 
it does so, the teeth will contact the 
gunny sacking and sink into it. The 
revolving wheel, whirling the sack, will 
promptly roll the dog over in the road¬ 
way a few times and give him the 
scare of his life. One such lesson is 
usually enough; chasing cars isn’t near¬ 
ly so attractive from then on. 

A more humane cure, but not quite 
so effective, is to have a neighbor drive 
by with a person in the back seat ready 
with a pail full of cold water. Douse 
the head of the chasing dog, giving it 
the whole pailful in one gasping de¬ 
luge. Usually the dog will studiously 
avoid cars from then on. 

A few farmers own vicious dogs. 
Sometimes this is their own fault, the 
viciousness brought about by too much 
mock-fighting with the dog while it 
was a puppy. You’ve no doubt watched 
this mock-fight procedure, and may 
have noticed that after too much of it 
the puppy gets quite exasperated and 
'really means its snarls and bites. Some 
men and boys think that such realistic 
behavior on the puppy’s part is quite 
comical to watch, but when they persist 
in teasing the puppy and prodding it 
into frustrated anger, they are laying 
the foundations of character which may 
turn out a vicious dog. 

But some dogs are naturally vicious. 
Of course, such animals will rarely 
bother the farmer himself nor any 
member of the family, but the dog will 
attack any stranger or visitors who ap¬ 
proach the farm house. Barking is 
legitimate—the dog is merely announc¬ 
ing the approach of newcomers. A 
vicious dog will not content itself with 
barking; it will snarl and menace every 
stranger, frequently dashing close and 
seeking an opportunity to bite. 

The owner of such a dog is confronted 
with a •simple ethical problem; is the 
dog’s companionship worth more than 
the safety and well-being of fellow- 
humans? Remember, there are crim¬ 
inals or brute types among dogs as 
well as among mankind, and an of¬ 
fensively vicious dog should he treated 
as we treat our own criminals; either 
safely locked up where the animal can 
do no harm, or else humanely destroyed 
when it is a serious offender. 

1JARM dogs are individuals; they have 
■T greater freedom in their daily lives 
than city-raised animals, hence have 
more opportunity to develop their per¬ 
sonalities and usually become better 
dogs. They’ll accept responsibilities 
cheerfully, but they do love their good 
times. One moment Sport may be busy 
at herding in the cows, but the second 
that chore ends he is quite willing to 
be hailed into playful service by young 
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Jimmy and hitched to sleigh or wagon 
and told to Gee and Haw and Mush. 

Another dog may like to spend all 
its free time in the company of some 
farm animal—a horse, cow, goat, or 
even a cat! An Airedale we owned did 
its work faithfully and well, but every 
spare moment during the summer time 
was spent at digging for gophers—and, 
so far as we know, he never succeeded 
in catching one! 

One farmer bragged to me that his 
Irish spaniel knew how to chew gum! 
Another told me about a fox terrier, 
called Dink, who loved to get into the 
long hallway where the floor was al¬ 
ways waxed and where a small oval 
scatter rug was stationed. Dink would 
take a run and jump, landing on the 
scatter rug and coasting down the 
length of the hall on that magic carpet! 
Then there was Rover — he hated 
everybody, but with a kind of restrained 
hatred. He didn’t exactly bite people, 
but he certainly let everyone know that 
he didn’t like them. And his mistress 
kept apologizing: “It’s not his fault— 
he just doesn’t feel sociable.” 

As for Toby, he was a most efficient 
poultry herder. Only Toby could never 
abide a cackling hen. A little cackling 
was all right, but if a hen kept cack¬ 
ling, Toby would dart close and catch 
her and unceremoniously carry the 
squawking bird back to the henhouse 
and there deposit her, as though to say: 
“Okay, so you’ve laid an egg. Now let’s 
see you lay another!” 

And did you hear about the Medicine 
Hat farmer who imported a special 
fast-running hound called Betsy to 
catch a coyote that had killed 20 of his 
turkeys? Betsy took after the indicated 
coyote speedily enough, but she didn’t 
come back for some months—then she 
had a litter of pups trailing her that 
had a definitely coyote cast of feature 
about them! 

Oh, yes, farm dogs are individuals! 
They’re something more, too. Perhaps 
some of us appreciate them, and per¬ 
haps some of us don’t. But that does 
not matter one particle to the dog. No 
matter how good nor how bad the 
master and his family may be, and no 
matter how wealthy nor how poor, how 
happy nor how sad, to the devoted dog 
there is no more wonderful being on all 
this grand old earth than its beloved 
master and family. When you look into 
your own dog’s eyes and see this un¬ 
ashamed love and loyalty shining so 
faithfully there, you can’t help feeling 
humbly grateful that a bountiful Pro¬ 
vidence created for us the tail-happy 
miracle called Man’s Best Friend. 




Sodium 


Know Your 


1. Should all brands of 2, 4-D cost 
approximately the same price? 

2. What is the difference between 
Sodium Salt, Ester and Amine? 

3. How much 2, 4-D should I use 
per acre? 

4. Is 2, 4-D safe to use on a Flax crop? 

These and many more questions are answered in the HANDBOOK ON 
CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL prepared by the National Grain Company. 


Can you answer 
these questions ? 


Vo You Realize the Cost of Ifi-V . . . 

is determined by the acid content it contains? For example: If you pay $11.50 
ner gallon of 2, 4-D containing 79.26.oz. of acid per imperial gallon it is probably less 
expensive than a gallon of 2, 4-D containing 60 oz. of acid at $9.50 per gallon because 


you can spray more acreage with the gallon containing 79.26_ozs. 


The National Grain 


Pioneers in Chemical Weed Control 

Recommends iox General Farm Use 

National National Sprayer 

STANTOX AMINE "80" 

Because 

• It effectively kills weeds common to 
most farms, such as mustard, stink- 
weed, ragweed and other easy-to- 
kill species and will control, or kill 
many of the hard-to-kill varieties. 

• It is one of the safest formulations 
of 2, 4-D to use. 

• It is the most moderately priced 
2, 4-D. 

The National Grain handle a complete line 

of chemicals for all weed problems. 

National Stantox Amine “80” 

National Stantox Ester “P44” 

National Stantox Powder “70” 

(Sodium Salt) 

National Stantox “P44” Ester Dust 
The New Improved Sinox “W” 

(for registered seed and peas) 


Delivered 
Complete in 
the Prairie 
Provinces 


A practical, complete unit moderately priced. 
Economical to operate, spraying at the rate of 4 to 
10 gallons of solution per acre. No additional fittings 
required. Easily towed by tractor, jeep, truck or 
team of horses. 


ational 

Grain 


National Grain Company Limited, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Name. 


Pioneers in Chemical Weed Control 


See your local National buyer or mail this coupon for 
HANDBOOK ON CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL 


CALGARY 

EDMONTON 


WINNIPEG 


REGINA 

SASKATOON 
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Y ES,, the "Pilgrim” keeps feet 
warm and dry in rain, slush 
or snow — provides real foot pro¬ 
tection and comfort on all farm 
jobs. It is reinforced for long 


wear. Rugged knurled design 
outsole and crossbars give extra 
traction. Sizes for men in Storm- 
king (high cut style) and Short. 
Sizes for boys in Short only. 


DOMINION RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


... for permanence, economy, 



fire safety 


FREE BOOK-For your 
free copy of the new J-M 
book, "Flexboard for the Farm/' write 
Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. CG-3 
199 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Johns-Manville 

Flexboard 

• You’ll find J-M Asbestos Flexboard 
one of the most useful, fireproof mate¬ 
rials for the farm. It’s ideal for dairy 
barns, hog houses, machine sheds, hen 
houses, grain bins and other farm 
buildings. Flexboard cuts upkeep ex¬ 
pense, because it needs no paint or 
other preservative. Use it inside and 
out for maintenance-free walls, floors 
and ceilings. See your J-M dealer for 
full information. 


B-621 


Johns-Manville 

BUILDING MATERIALS 


DURABESTOS ROOF SHINGLES • CEDAR- 
GRAIN ASBESTOS SIDING SHINGLES • 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION • FLEXSTONE 
ASPHALT SHINGLES • ASBESTOS FLEX- 
BOARD • ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 


'DUGOirr 

COUNTRY 

Continued, from page 7 


livestock program. Bratvold covered his 
territory systematically, interesting 
groups of farmers in good dugouts and 
encouraging contractors to come in 
and start work. 

IJROM Grande Prairie, Jack Stranatka 
* worked early and late over a dis¬ 
trict 160 miles long by 70 wide, from 
Valleyview to the British Columbia 
boundary, and from the Wapiti to 
Dunvegan. It’s not all “dugout” country, 
of course, but the main centres of ac¬ 
tivity happened to be around the outer 
perimeter of his territory. 

Late in the winter of 1945, George 
Shewchuk took over district agricul¬ 
turist duties in the block between 
the Saddle and Birch Hills and the 
Peace, with headquarters at Spirit 
River. George can tell some stories 
about winter trips with team and 
sleigh through snowbound communities 
to inspect late excavations. 

Laurent Gareau, graduate of Saska¬ 
toon, and deeply interested in wooded 
soil development, succeeded Hebert in 
the district between High Prairie and 
the Smoky, and has the honor of 
working amongst the heaviest concen¬ 
tration of dugouts in the north coun¬ 
try. It is no exaggeration to state that 
the block from McLennan to the 
Smoky River is literally pock-marked 
with water reservoirs. 

To the district agriculturists was al¬ 
lotted the task of measuring up yard¬ 
age and passing each dugout for bonus 
payment. So a familiar sight for the 
last three summers was the figure in 
sundry garb, carrying hand level, tape, 
and measuring rod, clambering up and 
down the slippery sides of the fresh ex¬ 
cavation. But it wasn’t always as 
simple as that. In some of the isolated 
districts it meant miles of travel over 
bad roads, opening and closing of num¬ 
erous barbed wire gates of intricate 
and devilish design, placating vocifer¬ 
ous and hostile canines, and in some 
cases convincing a suspicious farmer 
that one was not even remotely con¬ 
nected with the Alaska Highway sur¬ 
vey or the Income Tax Branch. 

Due to the extent of the territory, it 
was impossible to keep pace with ex¬ 
cavation in every district, and this 
meant that a percentage of the dug- 
outs were filled with water before they 
could be measured. The problem of se¬ 
curing the depth measurement was a 
vital one, as the policy stipulated that 
10 feet was the minimum. This was a 
simple calculation in a dry hole, but 
let a 160 by 60-foot dugout fill with 
water, and depth becomes a guessing 
contest. The public treasury has never 
been prone to accept guessing as a 
basis for subsidy payments, so the now 
famous “lie-detector” of Peace River 
dugout fame, made its appearance. 

IIOW the term came into use no one 
“ knows, but it certainly was not in¬ 
tended to cast doubt on the veracity 
of anyone concerned. It was the brain¬ 
child of P.P.R.A. engineers in Sas¬ 
katchewan, and was tracked to its lair 
by F. R. Burfield, chief engineer of Al¬ 
berta Water Resources. Assistant Frank 
Grindley ably initiated its first plunge 
into Alberta waters in an experimental 
try-out at Whitemud Creek, near Ed¬ 
monton. At its best, the “lie-detector” 
could be called only a contraption, but 
it served its purpose well and saved 
much fruitless argument. 

In brief, it consisted of three sec- 
| tions of light bamboo (undoubtedly 
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made from discarded binder whips) 
fitting into each other to make a total 
length of 12 or 14 feet. This slender 
rod, graduated in feet, was attached 
at its base to a heavy iron shoe turned 
up in front. The “detector” was im¬ 
mersed in the dugout and the shoe, 
serving as an anchor, stayed on the 
bottom. By means of a light rope at¬ 
tached to the front of the shoe, it 
was drawn across the bottom of the 
excavation, the rod being kept erect 
by floats. It thus gave a reasonably ac¬ 
curate check of depth at all points. 

Whatever doubts may have been ex¬ 
pressed from scientific sources as to 
its accuracy, the “detector” seemed to 
impress farmers with dugouts t o 
measure. There is no virtue here in re¬ 
counting the minor mishaps that oc¬ 
curred at odd times. In a three-day 
campaign, known later as “Operation 
Baytree,” district agriculturist Hu a h 
Michael, who had taken over Brat- 
vold’s territory, supervised the “de¬ 
tector” with the skill of an old crafts¬ 
man. In due recognition of his quick¬ 
footed dexterity, Michael was also ap¬ 
pointed chief gate-opener during the 
manoeuvres. 

One of the first questions usually 
asked about the “dugout” country con¬ 
cerns the future possibility of getting 
good wells by drilling. Recent explora¬ 
tion “test holes” by a number of oil 
companies investigating the area 
give ground for encouragement in some 
districts. No one who wants some real¬ 
ly rock-bottom information on the 
topic of water supply in the Peace 
should overlook studying Report No. 21 
•prepared in 1929 by Dr. R. L. Ruther¬ 
ford of the University of Alberta, on 
the “Geology and Water Resources of 
the Peace River and Grande Prairie 
Districts.” 

IT is interesting to note that some 
* districts which formerly depended on 
dugouts have found that real honest- 
to-goodness well drilling has brought 
results at reasonable cost. By results 
we mean good water and lots of it. 
Teepee Creek farmers report reaching 
good supplies at between 200 and 300 
feet. John Luck, who hails from a 
mountain ski resort in Switzerland, 
gives the figure of $600 as his capital 
outlay to supply well and equipment 
complete to the pump handle after the 
drill hit the 220-foot mark. John fig¬ 
ures it’s just as important a capital 
investment as his buildings and his 
machinery, and he was heartily sick 
of hauling water. Vern Sorenson, in 
the Fitzsimmons district south of Kles- 
kun Creek, was jubilant over his drill¬ 
ed well with its good supply of soft 
water. When asked about his brother 
Einar’s chances for similar luck, Vern 
thought there midit be difficulty—too 
near the Smoky River gorge. • 

Whether in harmony with the geolo¬ 
gist’s study of formations or not, these 
people in the Peace are generally fairly 
“water wise.” Incidentally, Einar Sor¬ 
enson had one of the best dugouts it 
was our good fortune to see. Located in 
a natural depression, well protected by 
native willows to hold snow and reduce 
evaporation, with the sides and waste 
piles seeded down to prevent erosion, 
it had all the marks of a well planned 
and finished job. Plans are underway 
to install a filter well and pump, and 
most important of all, the reservoir 
was filled to the brim with water. 

Well drilling in the country from 
McLennan to Rolla has not produced 
encouraging results to date. Some shal¬ 
low wells’ have provided supplies for a 
short period, but their permanence is 
doubtful. Other drillings at depths 
from 300 to 900 feet have brought forth 
water of low quality, most of it con¬ 
taining high percentages of salt and 
soda, and the prospects so far are not 
too bright. Even if good water can be 






Farmers everywhere report 
making more money when 
they treat their seed with 



fa, WHEAT, OATS 
0 BARLEY, FLAX 


Ask for it by name 
at Hardware and General Stores 
CANADIAN SALES AGENTS 

LEYTOSAN (Canada) LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 



0 


Why spend needless time and 
money when Dr. Guild’s GREEN* 
MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND may bring comfort¬ 
ing relief from the misery of asth¬ 
matic attacks ? On sale at nearly all 
drug stores. Cigarettes, 60c. Powder, 
35c and $1.50. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. Use only 
as directed on package. Write for 
FREE sample to Lymans, Ltd., Dept. 
A-2, 286 St. Paul St. West, Montreal. 


secured at these depths the farmer is 
rather doubtful about the practical 
economy of such an undertaking. 

It would appear safe to make the 
general statement that dams in water 
courses have not provided satisfactory 
reservoirs in the Peace River area. 
There are, of course, a number of good 
dams in some of the smaller draws and 
coulees, but too often an attempt has 
been made to construct a cheap earth¬ 
work in a stream which carries a heavy 
spring run-off, with disastrous results 
to the dam. To be of any use for per¬ 
manent water storage a dam must be 
well reinforced with rocks and piling, 
with properly engineered construction 
throughout and well designed spillway 
installation. Pew farmers are in a posi¬ 
tion to spend the money required for 
this type of construction, and one ob¬ 
serves too many instances of money 
and labor lost in dams completely 
washed out by one heavy rush of water. 

Incidentally, damming a stream may 
bring up the problem of water rights, 
and few realize the responsibility they 
must assume should future trouble arise 
from the flooding of a neighbor’s land or 
interference with somebody else’s water, 
supply. 

Among the more encouraging fea¬ 
tures noted in many projects is the 
adoption of practical measures for 
dugout protection. There appears to be 
a wider realization of the ever-present 
menace of soil erosion. Farmers are 
generally quick to profit from their 
own observation of good methods 
adopted by neighbors. Possibly no other 
factor contributed as much to the 
destruction of a good dugout as the 
practice of allowing stock free access 
to the water. The constant trampling 
along the sides worked silt into the 
reservoir and the result was obvious. 
In some cases the capacity could be 
reduced as much as 25 per cent in 
three or four years. 

THE installation of a seepage or filter 
* well adjacent to the dugout appears 
to be a very sound recommendation. In 
most cases the well is connected to the 
main reservoir by a narrow trench 
filled to a depth of three or four feet 
with an assortment of rocks, graVel, 
and finer aggregate to provide the fil¬ 
tering element. Obviously this is a job 
which should be undertaken just as 
soon as the main reservoir is com¬ 
pleted. A good many farmers would be 
interested to hear from anyone who 
has successfully installed a filter and 
well after the dugout is full of water. 

Of course, no one should go home 
with the idea that this rather primitive 
filter will purify the water by ex¬ 
clusion of bacteria that may be pres¬ 
ent. More elaborate and efficient types 
of filters may be installed, but even 
then one would hesitate to express a 
frank opinion on just how safe some 
of the water would be for human con¬ 
sumption. Those who have not installed 
wells appear to be getting good re¬ 
sults from a tank pump on a platform 
with hose or pipe connection. What¬ 
ever system is used, it seems to be 
generally accepted that it is bad bus¬ 
iness to let the stock help themselves. 

So another chapter, albeit a minor 
one, has been recorded on the steady 
development of the Peace. We could 
wisely ask ourselves whether its experi¬ 
ences have not a much wider signifi¬ 
cance than just the problem of dig¬ 
ging a hole to hold a supply of water. 
Where a district must depend on sur¬ 
face run-off for its water supply, the 
matter of water conservation needs to 
be considered on a much broader basis 
than that of the individual farmer or 
group of farms. It is definitely a com¬ 
munity project and must reach into 
provincial and even federal fields of 
control and administration. 



less to lift sacks of seed 
every time you fill the hop- 
this new Case Low-Wheel grain 
drill. Rubber tires are less likely to ball up; 
low wheels lift less dust. Stub axles leave 
plenty of room under strong steel frame 
for high lift and trash clearance. Same uni¬ 
form penetration for which furrow openers 
of Case Steel Drills have long been famous. 



Low rolling resistance of rubber tires 
reduces draft, saves fuel, lets small tractors 
go faster or pull a larger drill, helps you 
get crops into the ground more promptly. 
Rubber tires cut and pack less, leave soil 
more uniform for even germination and 
ripening of crop. Standard wheels with 16- 
inch rims use low-cost implement tires or 
salvaged passenger car tires—save you 
money either way. 



Hard roads and stony fields don’t loosen 
up this sturdy, rubber-cushioned drill, nor 
upset its steady performance. You save 
time in travel, do a better job, save upkeep 
expense. Model shown is a plain drill with 
both fertilizer and grass-seed attachments. 
Built also as a fertilizer drill. Double or 
single disk furrow openers. Sizes to suit 
any tractor. Furrow spacing for any soil 
and crop conditions. 


PLUS 



E E D I N G 



Case Low-Wheel drills are built with the 
famous Seedmeter, most accurate seeding 
mechanism made. It drops the same 
amount from all feeds at all rates of seed¬ 
ing, and with all kinds of seed from fine or 
trashy to big and brittle, such as beans. It 
also sows evenly along the drill-rows, giv¬ 
ing each seedling its share of sun and soil, 
for uniform ripening and full yield. Seed- 
meter is built with Case ENDURANCE to 
maintain its amazing accuracy. 


See your Case dealer now. Send for fully 
illustrated folder on Seedmeter drills. Also 
mention any size of tractor, any imple¬ 
ments, any haying or harvest machines 
you need. J. I. Case Co., Calgary, Edmon¬ 
ton, Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg. 
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MORE POWER Continental valve-in-heed engine 
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MORE SPEEDS — Quiet, (onstant-mesh transmission 

with 4 forward speeds 

AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC OVERLOAD 

PROTECTION — Protects both tractor and 

implement if implement strikes an obstruction 

hydraulic implement control 

" y -Both finger tip and automatic 

FRONT wheel tread ADJUSTABLE 

fRUNI Will _ withou , adjusting steering linkage 

* No other tractor combines All these features 


A 


Beginning ... another great era • 


A GREAT NEW FARMING MACHINE to help you cut the costs of food 
production still more! A powerful, rugged tractor with many 
new high-performance features designed from the experience 
of over 300,000 Ferguson System users. Stepped-up power lets 
you walk away with two 14-inch plows—with reserve for the 
tough spots. You can brake both wheels with a single pedal, 
or use the individual brake pedals for turning. And many other 
improvements for greater safety, economy and convenience. 


A MISER ON FUEL ! Powerful Continental valve-in-head engine, f 

combined with the weight-saving and automatic traction 
control of the Ferguson System, gives you more work from a 
gallon of fuel than you ever dreamed possible! High-torque 
design to give you amazing lugging power at low engine 
speeds. Responsive governor, fully enclosed from trash and 
dust. High-efficiency cooling fan and removable “wet” sleeves 
with full-length water circulation. An engine built to “take it!’ 5 
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TRACTOR 


in power farmintj / 

A NEW SYSTEM FOR LOW-COST HAULING with revolutionary 
method of linking trailer to tractor. With this new Ferguson 
System of transportation you can haul loads of 3 tons 
or more out of soft fields, up steep grades, on slippery 
roads or over rough ground. On countless farms, located at 
average local market distances, this latest Ferguson inven- 
tion slashes costs of hauling farm products — a revolu¬ 
tionary new solution to your farm transportation problems!, 


ONLY THE FERGUSON SYSTEM, invented, perfected and patented 
by Harry Ferguson, and authorized only for use in the new 
Ferguson Tractor, gives you all jive of these big advantages: 
1. Penetration without excessive implement weight. 2. Both 
finger tip and automatic hydraulic depth control. 3. Trac¬ 
tion without excessive built-in weight. 4. Keeps the tractor’s 
front end down. 5. Automatically protects both implement 
{and tractor when the implement strikes an obstruction. 


FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., 3639 E. Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Mich, 
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New Beamless Plow 


•This feature is furnished monthly k A g I 
by United Grain Growers Limited |\rlOntMly 



Solves Problem of Plowing 
Stony Farmland 


TEXA< ( 

MARFA' 


Farmer-Inventor of the 
“jumping plow” gives 
it Marfak lubrication 
protection. 

Patent drawing of 
plow (left) shows its 
simplicity. Coulter on 
pendulum-like bar rolls 
back as it comes in 
contact with stone or 
stump, lifting plow* 
point over obstruction* 
preventing damage. 


S TUMPS and stones cause the plowman 
plenty of trouble — broken plowpoints, 

dulled lays, bent plow beams and stalled 
tractors. 

This beamless “jumping plow” that 
literally jumps over obstructions before 
they can hit and damage plowpoints solves 
stony farmland plowing. 

The coulter, on a pendulum-like bar, 
moves down and back when it strikes a 
rock and rides over it, lifting the plowpoint 
above the obstruction. A spring pulls the 
coulter back into normal position after the 
rock has been passed. 

Sudden blows encountered in field opera¬ 
tion put farm machinery bearings and 
lubricants to a punishing test. That’s why 
keen farmers use Texaco Marfak — the 
lubricant that stands up better under the 
worst punishment. 



Test Marfak This Way. You’ll see* 
Marfak cushions the blow, sticks 
CO the job, doesn’t spatter. 



Ordinary cup grease spatters in all 
directions, the hammer drives 
right through it to the metal. Try 
an equal amount to test both. 



Write for your free copy! "Harvest Gold” contains 
useful information on the care of farm machinery, 
lubrication guides and "trouble” charts. Contact 
the nearest of more than 200 Distributing Bulk 
Stations across Canada, or write McColl-Frontenac 
Oil Company Limited, Executive Offices, Royal 
Bank Bldg., Montreal, 1, Quebec. 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 


TUNE IN . . . Texaco Star Theatre Wednesday nights. See newspapers for time and station. 


The Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and the Wheat 
Agreement 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture has gone on record in connection 
with the Canada-United Kingdom 
wheat agreement. The following resolu¬ 
tion was passed at the annual meeting 
of the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture in Brockville in January, 1948: 

“Whereas the Canada-U.K. Wheat 
Agreement contributes towards the sta¬ 
bility which farmers desire; 

“Therefore Be It Resolved that we go 
on record as being in favor of the sta¬ 
bilization features of the Canada-U.K. 
Wheat Agreement.” 

The resolution was first presented to 
the Western Agricultural Conference in 
Winnipeg prior to the annual meeting 
of the Federation and failed there to 
get unanimous support. Those in the 
country who approved the agreement 
without qualification would probably 
consider the resolution somewhat half¬ 
hearted. Those who dislike the agree- 
i m ent will think even that somewhat 
I cautious wording of the resolution goes 
too far and that it evades the question 
as to whether or not the price arrange¬ 
ments in the agreement were satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The above quoted resolution requires 
publication to show what is now the 
official attitude of the Canadian Fed¬ 
eration of Agriculture, although that is 
not necessarily binding on the member 
bodies. On more than one occasion the 
board of directors of United Grain 
Growers Limited has pointed out that 
neither the Company nor the Federa¬ 
tion had been consulted in advance with 
respect to the agreement nor had either 
subsequently endorsed it. That state¬ 
ment, so far as the Federation is con¬ 
cerned, now requires some modification, 
in view of the above quoted resolution 
which was not concurred in by the 
United Grain Growers’ representative. 

The attitude of the Company in this 
respect was expressed in the Annual 
Report of the board of directors pub¬ 
lished in November, 1947, as follows: 

“Your Board made it clear that 
neither this institution nor the Can¬ 
adian Federation of Agriculture had 
been consulted in advance with respect 
to the British wheat agreement, and 
that this Company accepted no respon¬ 
sibility either for that wheat agreement 
or for the price guaranteed. It is true 
that since the agreement was made 
certain organizations and individuals 
associated with the Canadian Federa¬ 
tion of Agriculture have endorsed it. 
This Company has not done so, nor has 
the Federation as a body. In view of 
conflicting opinions which now prevail 
among western farmers, no present 
statement either endorsing or condemn¬ 
ing the British agreement could be con¬ 
sidered as an authoritative presentation 
on behalf of farmers. Your own Board 
would consider it undesirable, in view of 
that conflict of opinion, to attempt to 
formulate at this time any such state¬ 
ment. Moreover, it is clear that no sat¬ 
isfactory judgment with respect to the 
British wheat agreement can be arrived 
at for the present, or until its actual 
results are determined in the light of 
price conditions which may prevail un¬ 
til July 31st, 1950. Instead, the working 
out of the present policy calls for con¬ 
tinuing study by producers, so that 
opinions can be arrived at with respect 
to the future course of policy.” 

Participation Certificates 
Called In 

Wheat producers should turn in their 
Wheat Participation Certificates for the 
1946-1947 crop in order to be sure of 
getting, as promptly as possible, the 
interim payment which will shortly be 


made by the Wheat Board. The Wheat 
Board has issued a call for the return 
of such certificates which can be turned 
in at any elevator, and the elevator 
agent will list them and forward them 
to the Board. 

The Wheat Board already has on 
hand Participation Certificates for the 

1945- 1946 crop which were turned in at 
the time when the first interim pay¬ 
ment of 10 cents per bushel was made 
in respect of that crop, and the initial 
price basis was increased from the 
former level of $1.25 per bushel to $1.35 
per bushel. 

Participation Certificates for the 
1947-1948 crop should be held by pro¬ 
ducers until such time as the Wheat 
Board calls for them. 

The present understanding is that 
payment on the 1945-1946 crop will be 
made very promptly after Parliament 
authorizes such action. A Bill is now 
before Parliament authorizing an in¬ 
crease in the initial payment on wheat 
and an adjusting payment on deliveries 
made since August 1, 1945. For a con¬ 
siderable time it was assumed that the 
new initial price basis would be $1.55 
per bushel and that consequently an ad¬ 
justing payment of 20 cents per bushel 
would be made on past deliveries. Re¬ 
cent despatches from Ottawa suggest 
that perhaps the new basis is to be 
$1.60 per bushel, which would make the 
adjusting payment 25 cents per bushel. 
By the time this page is read probably 
announcement will have been made in 
Parliament. 

The amount of approximately $200,- 
000,000, which is to be paid out to 
western farmers, will not go out all at 
once, but instead in three separate pay¬ 
ments on wheat, for the three different 
delivery years involved. Because of the 
work involved this will probably be 
spread over a period of several months 
but undoubtedly an effort will be made 
to get the first payment out with the 
least possible delay. 

In addition to these three payments 
on wheat the Wheat Board is shortly to 
pay an additional amount on oats sold 
by western farmers during the crop year 

1946- 1947. In another article there is 
mentioned the payment to be made on 
flax which brings to a total of five the 
number of cheques an individual farmer 
may expect to receive from the Wheat 
Board within the next few months. 

Export Surplus of Oats and 
Barley 

Why did prices for oats and barley in 
Canada fall in February when prices 
went down on markets in the United 
States? One might have thought that 
the Canadian market was insulated 
from United States influence because no 
exports of oats and barley have been 
allowed during the current crop year 
and it might have been expected that 
the Canadian market, depending only 
on domestic factors, could remain un¬ 
affected. After the price ceiling was re¬ 
moved from oats and barley on October 
22 and prices were allowed to rise, they 
did reach, for a time, levels too high in 
relation to Canadian livestock prices. 
That situation was corrected when, 
after signing of contracts with Great 
Britain for Canadian bacon, beef, eggs 
and cheese, prices for livestock and live¬ 
stock products went up in Canada. Con¬ 
sequently, at the beginning of February, 
feed grain prices were on a basis that 
encouraged eastern producers to buy 
and they were actually buying consider¬ 
able quantities of western grain. 

The subsequent fall in prices, which 
appears to have been unnecessary, was 
precipitated as a direct result of the 
embargo on exports. At one period it 
had seemed that there might be a defi¬ 
ciency of feed supplies in Canada and 
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that the domestic market would absorb 
all oats and barley offered. However, 
as the season progressed and as large 
quantities of feed grains were delivered 
by western farmers, it became apparent 
that a surplus existed in both of these 
grains. That surplus, with no export 
outlet available, became a depressing 
factor, and would have had its effect 
in lowering prices even had there been 
no decline in markets south of the 
border. Once that situation became ap¬ 
parent United Grain Growers Limited 
made representations to the govern¬ 
ment at Ottawa, urging that export per¬ 
mits be issued for a sufficient quantity 
of oats and barley to relieve the market 
of the surplus. 

Whatever exports of oats and barley 
have been allowed, during recent years, 
export permits have been issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board with an equal¬ 
ization fee charged to cover the dif¬ 
ference between the Canadian price 
and the price level in the United States. 
Even when export of whole grain was 
embargoed, prices were continually 
quoted for export permits as permits 
were also issued to coVer malt and 
rolled oats. Canadian maltsters, in fact, 
were building up a big export business 
to the United States, although they 
could not manufacture enough malt to 
absorb the malting barley that would 
have gone to the United States had ex¬ 
port of grain been permitted. Fees were 
kept high, frequently over 50 cents per 
bushel for oats and over $1.00 per bushel 
for barley. 

With an export surplus available in 
Canada, it would have been logical to 
issue export permits and to reduce the 
fees to a level that would make export 
practicable. Under such a scheme the 
natural result of a declining market in 
the United States would have been not 
a drop in price of grain but rather a 
pronounced drop in the fees charged 
for permits. 

Fifty Cents per Bushel More 
on Flax 

An additional payment of 50 cents per 
bushel is to be made by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to all producers who have 
delivered, or will deliver, flax during the 
current crop year. That will bring the 
fixed price basis at which the govern¬ 
ment of Canada buys such flax up to 
$5.50 per bushel. It will mean the distri¬ 
bution of an additional six million dol¬ 
lars to flax producers on the twelve 
million bushels to which this year’s 
flax deliveries are expected to reach. 

Flax is handled differently from any 
other grain in Canada. It has been 
bought outright by the government of 
Canada through the Canadian Wheat 
Board on a price basis of $5.00 per 
bushel for 2 C.W. Flax in store at lake- 
head terminals. The government has 
been reselling such flax on the basis of 
$5.00 per bushel, which is the ceiling 
price in Canada. It has made some pro¬ 
fits through the export of flax to the 
United States, and has collected cer¬ 
tain funds in equalization fee payments 
charged for permits to export linseed 
oil. 

While this additional payment of 50 
cents per bushel represents a partici¬ 
pation by producers in profits made or 
expected to be made by the government, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
the Hon. C. D. Howe, in announcing the 
payment, made it clear that no complete 
accounting by the government to pro¬ 
ducers is contemplated. He indicated 
that Canada’s surplus of flaxseed and 
oil was being used in commercial ar¬ 
rangements with other countries in or¬ 
der to secure supplies of other oils re¬ 
quired in Canada, and that the nature 
of these arrangements prevented any 
clear-cut accounting with producers. 


The additional 50 cents per bushel rep¬ 
resents an estimate of what might be a 
reasonable participation to producers. It 
is intended to relieve the government of 
any further responsibility to producers 
so flaxseed and products thereof may be 
employed by the government in what¬ 
ever way seems best to it. 

It is generally expected that the gov¬ 
ernment. will again announce a fixed 
price basis on which it will buy flax 
produced in 1948, although no definite 
announcement has yet been made. 


Wheat and Corn Prices Down 
in U.S. Markets 

During February a rapid decline in 
prices for wheat and corn took place on 
the Chicago market. This was respons¬ 
ible for corresponding declines in prices 
for oats and barley on the Winnipeg 
market and in the price at which 
Class 2 wheat is offered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to countries 
other than Great Britain. In the United 
States there has been much discussion 
of the reasons for the drop, and these 
are of interest in Canada even although 
after price readjustments the Canadian 
level remains much below that prevail¬ 
ing in the United States. Wheat prices 
started their decline in Chicago from 
levels well above $3.00 per bushel and 
it looked for a while as if they might 
decline to the parity price basis of $2.22 
per bushel guaranteed by the govern¬ 
ment. Among reasons mentioned are the 
following: 

The International Wheat Conference 
was in progress at Washington and 
there was much discussion of a possible 
maximum international price of $2.00 
per bushel, along with suggestions that 
a declining scale of maximum prices 
should be put into effect over a period 
of years. This was sufficient to cause 
alarm to the owners of wheat in the 
United States. 

The United States government is 
widely blamed, because of the way in 
which it conducted buying for export, 
both for the very high level of prices 
reached for wheat and the subsequent 
decline. The government had establish¬ 
ed a program calling for the export of 
450 million bushels of grain during the 
crop year. It had gone into the market 
and bought vigorously, bidding up 
prices in an effort to persuade farmers 
to part with wheat. Then, suddenly it 
announced a discontinuance of buying, 
with the statement that it needed only 
70 million bushels more to complete the 
program for the remainder of the crop 
year, although an additional 50 million 
bushels might be bought to increase the 
program. Naturally, the disappearance 
of the largest buyer disturbed the mar¬ 
ket and made almost inevitable a de¬ 
cline to lower levels. Perhaps next in 
importance was discussion at Washing¬ 
ton of legislation to curb inflation, and 
a feeling that measures might be intro¬ 
duced aimed at preventing any further 
increase in the price of wheat and prob¬ 
ably to roll it back to some more mod¬ 
erate level. 

Then there were statements from the 
International Emergency Food Council 
suggesting that the present world de¬ 
ficiency in food had been overstated. 
That did not mean that the food posi¬ 
tion was either satisfactory or free from 
grave dangers, but simply that these 
dangers were somewhat less than earlier 
stated. In part, that was due to large 
harvests in the southern hemisphere, 
for Argentina had an excellent wheat 
crop and Australia, with an estimated 
crop of 228 million bushels had a record 
production. Those crops fell far short 
of making the wheat situation easy, and 
it v/ill be remembered that Argentina is 
still obtaining extremely high prices, 
Turn to page 74 
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Saskatchewan Grows Fewer Spuds 

Regina and Saskatoon now obtain part of their needs 
from neighboring provinces 

By C. H. HIGGINBOTHOM 


cwt. The figures for 1945-1946 are in¬ 
teresting, but because they represent a 
very poor crop year are not so signifi¬ 
cant. In that year, for instance, the 
wholesalers bought only 12,850 cwt. from 
Saskatchewan and imported the stag¬ 
gering amount of 330,512 cwt. from the 
United States. 

On the question of supply it is be¬ 
lieved production near large cities will 
tend to expand. Production in the 
prairie region generally will likely de¬ 
cline, not only because farms are be¬ 
coming fewer, but also because mechan¬ 
ized operators Will not “devote necessary 
time and labor to the enterprise.” The 
report also observes that improvements 
in cultural, handling and storage meth¬ 
ods and grading practices should in¬ 
crease yields and reduce loss and 
wastage. 


F OR a long time dissatisfaction has 
been expressed with the produc¬ 
tion and marketing of potatoes in 
Saskatchewan and the need felt 
for an investigation which would pro¬ 
vide reliable data on the industry. Three 
factors have also entered the picture 
and aroused new interest in the future 
prospects for the farmer dependent on 
this “prince of vegetables” either casual¬ 
ly or almost completely for a living. 
Briefly, they are that Saskatchewan is 
not self-sufficient in potato production, 
acreage sown is falling rapidly, and de¬ 
mand, because of the continuing migra¬ 
tion of rural people to cities, is likely to 
increase. 

Until recently there was only a general 
idea of the condition of the potato in¬ 
dustry although, on marketing in par¬ 
ticular, there were many varied and 
unrelated complaints from growers. 
There has now appeared a preliminary 
report on the marketing and production 
of potatoes based on a survey made in 
1946 by the Saskatchewan government’s 
department of co-operation and co¬ 
operative development. This report, 
nevertheless, gives a clear picture of the 
potato growers’ problems and their re¬ 
lationship to Alberta and Manitoba. 

Decline in potato production during 
the past ten years has been large, the 
survey has shown. In 1936, 46,077 acres 
were planted to potatoes representing .2 
per cent of area planted to field crops, 
and by 1946 this had gone to 26,966 
acres, or .1 per cent of the area in field 
crops. Reasons for the decline are given 
as competition of other crops, lack of 
adequate marketing facilities and 
changes in the habits of ethnic groups. 
The last-mentioned reason is significant 
and apparently linked with a change of 
outlook on the part of farmers who 
came originally from Europe, and their 
descendants. Much of Saskatchawan’s 
surplus potato crop comes from farmers 
of European racial origin who settled in 
the parkland and forest regions. These 
farmers were brought up to self-suffi¬ 
ciency and know potato growing. The 
picture is changing. The report says: 
“Surplus production in the ethnic group 
areas is tending to be less as assimila¬ 
tion of the people proceeds in the second 
and third generations.” 

Factors likely to effect future demands 
for potatoes in Saskatchewan include 
nutritional education, migration of rural 
people to cities bringing increased com¬ 
mercial demand, and “greater spe¬ 
cialization in grain production as farms 
become larger” bringing decreased sup¬ 
ply and increased demand in the areas 
affected. To some extent Saskatchewan 
demand for potatoes is filled by ship¬ 
ments from Alberta and Manitoba. On 
the basis that parts of these provinces 
have producing areas similar to Sas¬ 
katchewan, the report concludes there 
is scope for increased sale of a larger 
Saskatchewan production. 
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/\N the subject of irrigation it is 
” pointed out that the major areas in 
which this is practised are near the 
cities where growers depend either on 
city water or on private pumping sys¬ 
tems. Touching on the proposed South 
Saskatchewan project, the report notes 
that while this will be several years in 
the making there are areas in the vi¬ 
cinity, about 4,000 acres, that are well 
suited to vegetable production and 
might be developed before the main 
project. 

There is, however, a note of caution in 
that part of the report dealing with ir¬ 
rigation generally. While it says that ir¬ 
rigable areas provide the potential 
source of a stable supply of potatoes, 
vegetables and some fruits, it adds “the 
problem of obtaining this supply, how¬ 
ever, goes beyond that of providing the 
irrigated land. Irrigation farming con¬ 
notes an entirely different form of farm 
living to which only a proportion of dry 
farmers can adapt themselves, while a 
still smaller proportion would be pre¬ 
pared to engage in the intensive type of 
farming involved in vegetable growing.” 

During the survey it was found that 
most growers believed marketing facili¬ 
ties were inadequate; 68 per cent of a 
group of growers questioned thought 
returns would be increased if central 
storage facilities were available, 78 per 
cent favored pooling returns with those 
of other producers to receive an average 
price return for the year, and 90 per 
cent favored the organization of a co¬ 
operative marketing association. Of the 
actual 75 growers who favored co-op¬ 
erative marketing, 48 favored an all¬ 
purpose association, four a storage only, 
four a selling agency only, while 19 ex¬ 
pressed no specific preference. - 

Some general conclusions can be 
reached from this informative govern¬ 
ment report on the Saskatchewan potato 
and vegetable industry. In the first place 
it appears that a limited market exists 
in Saskatchewan and to a lesser extent 
in Manitoba for an increased potato 
production provided adequate storage 
facilities are provided. The figures for 
potato consumption in Saskatchewan 
and the prairies generally are not avail¬ 
able but as it is estimated generally that 
North Americans consume about 2.5 
bushels compared with a normal of 
seven bushels annually for some Eu¬ 
ropeans efforts to increase consumption 
locally might make some difference to 
the industry. 


POME idea of what these imports 
“ amount to from outside and there¬ 
fore what these increased sales rfiight 
possibly be can be gained from study of 
wholesalers’ purchases during 1944-1945, 
regarded as a normal production year. 
In that period wholesalers bought from 
Saskatchewan growers 61,422 cwt., from 
Manitoba, 1,746 cwt., from Alberta, 37,- 
509 cwt., from British Columbia, 15,393 
cwt., and from the United States, 5,252 
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in New Zealand, has the rainfall drop¬ 
ped to half the normal amount. Furth¬ 
ermore, there is said to be no record, in 
all this time, of two continuous months 
without rain. 

New Zealand is best described as a 
mountainous country. Three-quarters of 
its land surface is more than 650 feet 
above sea level. Each of the two main 
islands is divided into eastern and 
western regions by a mountainous area 
which serves as a collecting basin for 
rain water as do the Rocky Mountains to 
the west of the Canadian prairies. A 
century ago, three-fifths of New 
Zealand was covered with forest, and 
much more forest had already been 
destroyed by Maoris and by showers of 
volcanic ash. Originally, the greater 
part of the North Island and the west 
side of South Island was covered with 
a dense sub-tropical growth including a 
wide variety of trees, called a rain for¬ 
est. Much of this land has now been 
cleared for pasture on the North Is¬ 
land; and this clearing, in a high rain¬ 
fall area, has developed many different 
types of soil erosion. Sheep farming, 
seems to do little to control erosion, but 
on well-managed dairy farms the soil 
fertility is much greater and erosion 
much less noticeable. 

N EW ZEALAND has nearly two mil¬ 
lion dairy cows and more than 30 
million sheep. Her exports are primarily 
meat, wool and dairy products, in¬ 
cluding butter, cheese and condensed 
milk. In 1942, the last year for which 
figures are available, wool, meat, butter 
and cheese exports made a combined 
total of $209 million. Wool, meat, and 
butter were in this order of import¬ 
ance, though each accounted for be¬ 
tween $50 and $60 million, with cheese 
about $30 to $40 million. 

Production of mutton and lamb totals 
about twice the amount of beef produc¬ 
tion, and lamb is about one-third more 
than mutton- The pastoral industry 
(sheep) is now nearly 100 years old, 
and began with the use of Merino sheep 
on the Tussock grassland of the South 
Island. Today two-thirds of all sheep 
are cross-bred, with about four million 
Romney, which is the main breed on 
the North Island. Next in order come 
the half-breds, which are Merinos cross¬ 
ed with Longwools. These produce a 
heavier fleece and better carcass. The 
Corriedale now exceeds the Merino in 
number. 

Total cattle in New Zealand number 
around 4.5 million, of which close to 
two million are beef cattle which are 
maintained on sheep farms principally 
to control pasture. In recent years the 
Aberdeen-Angus has become the chief 
breed, though a considerable amount of 
cross-breeding of Hereford bulls on in¬ 
ferior Aberdeen-Angus cows is prac¬ 
tised. Early maturity is not as import¬ 
ant as in some other countries, partly 
because adequate winter feeding where 
farming is based mostly on grass, is 
more difficult. The largest numbers of 
beef cattle are on North Island. 

Among the nearly two million dairy 
cows in milk in New Zealand, the Jersey 
type is predominant. The majority of 
the dairy cows are grade Jerseys built 
up on a foundation of several breeds, 
of which the most important was the 
Shorthorn. In the last 25 years, Jerseys 
breeding and type has increased from 
less than 30 per cent since 1921 to 75 
per cent in 1938. During the same per¬ 
iod the Shorthorn decreased from 56 
per cent to eight per cent. Friesian 
cattle (Holstein) have held fairly steady 
at around 12 per cent and are largely 
confined to areas of fluid milk produc¬ 
tion. The Ayrshire for the colder dis¬ 
tricts has increased from about three 
per cent to six per cent. In the early 


V ERY few Canadians have ever 
been able to visit New Zealand. 
During the war a great many of 
her young men took their air 
training in Canada, and we know of her 
also as a sister, self-governing Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions, whose population, aside from the 
native Maoris, has been almost wholly 
derived from the British Isles. 

There is much of interest to Can¬ 
adian farmers in this small island Do¬ 
minion lying in the South Pacific. Like 
Canada, her history has been principally 
agricultural. While we export perhaps 
30 per cent of all our farm products, 
New Zealand exports from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the products her farmers pro¬ 
duce. 

New Zealand’s chief handicap is her 
great distance from the principal mar¬ 
kets of the world. Her nearest neighbor 
is Australia, distant about 1,200 miles 
across the Tasman Sea. South about 
1,600 miles is the comparatively un¬ 
known continent of Antarctica. West¬ 
wards about 6,000 miles is South Am¬ 
erica, and north westerly about 6,200 
miles is British Columbia. It is 6,600 
miles from the Panama Canal to New 
Zealand, and around 5,500 miles to San 
Francisco. 

The combined area of all the islands 
which comprise New Zealand is less 
than 104,000 square miles, of which all 
but a few hundred square miles are con¬ 
tained in the two main islands. Express¬ 
ed in acres, this total area is little more 
than 66 million acres, or roughly equal 
to that portion of prairie Canada bound¬ 
ed by the four Alberta and Saskatche¬ 
wan cities, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmon¬ 
ton and Calgary. 

Of this total area, about 23 million 
acres, or a little more than one-third, is 
taken up by towns and cities, small 
holdings of less than one acre, com¬ 
munal land of the native Maoris, un¬ 
occupied town land, mountain and for¬ 
est land and other land unfit for settle¬ 
ment. This leaves about 43 million acres 
of occupied farm land, of which not 
quite 20 million acres is improved land, 
an amount approximately equal to the 
land under summerfallow in the three 
prairie provinces of Canada. 
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distinguishes New 
Zealand agriculture is its unusual 
proportion of pasture. Field crops of all 
kinds, which in Canada occupy around 
60 million acres, an area nearly equal 
to the whole of New Zealand, are con¬ 
fined in the latter country to 1.3 million 
acres, which is about what was seeded 
to flax alone last year in the three 
prairie provinces. Tame or seeded pas¬ 
ture, on the other hand, occupies 17.5 
million acres out of the total of 19.8 
million acres of cultivated and im¬ 
proved land, while in addition there is 
a further 18.3 million acres of pasture 
on unimproved land consisting of native 
grasses, ferns, shrub and second growth. 

The total number of farms in New 
Zealand is around-85,000, which is prob¬ 
ably about as many as 1 there are in the 
province of Alberta, as far north, but 
not including, the Peace River area. 

The climate of New Zealand is ex¬ 
tremely favorable to farm production. 
It is claimed that the average yearly 
output of the New Zealand farm worker 
is higher than in any other country in 
the world. Rainfall is from 30 to 75 
inches per year in most of the habit¬ 
able parts of the country and is well 
distributed, permitting many hours of 
sunshine. This means that the rainfall 
is efficient and permits an abundant 
growth of grass and a luxuriant forest 
cover. European occupation of New 
Zealand has now lasted for more than 
100 years, and only twice on the Canter¬ 
bury Plains, the largest unit of flat land 
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war years, 78 per cent of all dairy herd 
sires in New Zealand were Jersey. 

During the last 20 years or more, the 
average production of butterfat per cow 
has increased by 20 per cent, and has 
been as high as 32 per cent. Dairy 
farming is more or less confined to the 
flat and gently rolling country where 
the rainfall is 40 inches per year or 
more, and well distributed. Consequent¬ 
ly four North Island land districts, 
North Auckland, Auckland, Taranaki 
and Wellington, contain somewhat more 
than two-thirds of the milking cows 
of New Zealand. 

rvAIRY cattle are pastured the year 
” round; and of the seeded pastures, 
the more important kinds are perennial 
rye grass, cocksfoot and white clover. 
Pasture management is efficient, and 
very large quantities of lime and fer¬ 
tilizers are used as top-dressing and 
combined with sub-division and rotation 
of pastures, along with harrowing and 
mowing. It is calculated that dairying 
pasture land in New Zealand produces 
from 200 to 350 pounds of butterfat per 
acre, though the average is from 100 to 
150 pounds. The New Zealand winter 
and spring season extends from the 
first of June to the end of September or 
the middle of October, and during this 
season, from two-thirds of a ton to a 
ton of hay or its equivalent in silage 
made from permanent pasture grasses, 
is required as supplementary feeding. 
Some supplementary feeding may be 
needed in summer, that is from the 
middle of January to early April, but 
this depends on the amount of summer 
rainfall and the kind of pasture avail¬ 
able. 

In 1942, about 89 per cent of the total 
cows in milk were on farms using milk¬ 
ing machines. There were, in fact, more 
than twice as many milking machines in 
use in New Zealand as there were trac¬ 
tors in that year. The use of milking 
machines and modern milking' sheds 
make it possible for one man to milk 
and manage a herd of 25 to 30 cows, 
two men 80 cows, and three men up to 
110 cows. 

Only about eight million bushels of 
wheat are grown each year in New 
Zealand. The yield is between 30 and 
35 bushels per acre, and the Dominion 
finds it necessary to import about two 
million bushels each year. Wheat and 
oats each occupy about 250,000 acres 
annually, and peas about 30,000 acres. 
Lucerne (alfalfa) is grown on about 
40,000 acres; turnips and swedes oc¬ 
cupy around 340,000 acres; potatoes 15,- 
000 to 25,000 acres; fibre flax 20,000 
acres; and grass and clover seeds com¬ 
bined, 120,000 acres. 

New Zealanders divide the history 
of their agriculture into several 
rather distinct periods, beginning with 


the Maori primitive cultivation of the 
land prior to European settlement, fol¬ 
lowed by the subsistence farming of the 
early settlers, the development of the 
pastoral industry over a 30-year period 
prior to 1882, after which came the in¬ 
troduction of refrigeration and the de¬ 
velopment of the meat and dairy in¬ 
dustry, especially since 1900. The 100 
or more years since 1840 have witnessed 
truly remarkable strides in New Zealand 
agriculture. Today, the breeding and 
management of livestock provides the 
chief occupation for the New Zealand 
farmer, and this in turn is based upon a 
highly efficient and complicated system 
of pasture management, which includes 
the handling of many different kinds of 
pastures on a great variety of soils and 
types of country. 

A word about the early Maori agri¬ 
culture will serve to round out this 
glance at the agriculture of another 
great farming country. The Maoris 
settled mainly on the coast, where the 
forest was within easy reach and where 
food supplies were more plentiful. Be¬ 
fore reaching New Zealand, they had 
lived in the warmer islands of the 
Pacific, and they brought with them 
some of the tropical plants to which 
they had been accustomed. They lived 
chiefly by planting crops, but cultivated 
the soil only on a small scale, and sup¬ 
plemented their food supply by berries 
and roots from the forest and by fish 
from the sea. 

Their tools were primitive. They com¬ 
monly used a digging stick, with a blade 
about three inches wide and a handle 
about eight to ten feet long. This was 
used merely to loosen the soil, after 
which flat wooden spades were used for 
digging. Though their methods were 
primitive, the Maoris had a good knowl¬ 
edge of soils and recognized quite a few 
distinct soil types. They grew mainly 
root crops. There were very few weeds 
to combat, and once the crops were 
planted, they needed little attention. 
They protected fields from the winds, 
sometimes by building fences around 
them, and screened plants from the sun 
by means of branches. Fairly large 
areas of swamp land were drained. 
Sometimes gravel and sand was spread 
over the surface of cold soil to warm it 
up. After harvest the crop was stored 
in shallow, underground pits. 

'THERE were therefore no extensive 
1 areas of cleared land available when 
the first European settlers reached New 
Zealand. The development of success¬ 
ful agriculture has been achieved by 
taking advantage of the natural grasses 
of the country and its favorable clim¬ 
ate; and by adapting these to the needs 
of the country for exportable products, 
success has been achieved in spite of 
great distances from markets. 
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New Zealand is best described as a mountainous country . 
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Birth of a Tornado 

The physical forces which give rise 
to devastating storms 

S OMEWHERE near the equator off 
the west coast of,Africa there may 
be a calm over an area of warm ocean. 
Warm air rises and cold air then rushes 
in. 

Soon an updraft like that in a chim¬ 
ney originates. Because so great a bulk 
of warm air rises bodily, the cold air 
rushes in from below in a great howling 
wind. 

Thus is a hurricane born in what are 
called the doldrums. 

A hurricane is a whirlpool of air. As 
a whole it travels slowly. The average 
speed from place to place is only 12 
miles an hour or so. It is otherwise with 
the rotary motion of the hurricane it¬ 
self. Wind velocities may vary from 75 
to 150 miles an hour. Since there is no 
easy way to distinguish the forward 
movement from the whirlwind, it was 
long thought that hurricanes travelled 
along at more than express train speed. 

What starts a hurricane whirling or 
spinning? The motion of the earth. A 
hurricane is somewhat like a turntable. 
If the turntable rotates rapidly enough, 
a man sitting on the periphery is flung 
off; if he sits in the centre he just 
spins. 

If we could look down on the earth 
from the North Pole and see its winds, 
it would appear somewhat like a turn¬ 
table of which the equator would be 
the rim. The rim (equator) would be 
travelling more rapidly than the centre 
(the pole). Hence the edge of the huge 
mass of rising air which is nearer the 
equator must travel faster than the 
farther edge. Thus the whole mass is 
given a twist. 




TRY IT! Scratch your head. If you 
find signs of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, 
you need Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. 
Grooms hair . . . relieves dryness . . . 
removes loose dandruff! Contains sooth¬ 
ing Lanolin, an oil resembling the. natural 
oil of your skin. > " 


'THIS is the reason hurricanes that 
* start north of the equator always 
turn in a counter-clockwise direc¬ 
tion, and why hurricanes south of the 
equator turn clockwise. No hurricane 
ever starts exactly on the equator. 

A hurricane tends to travel westward 
because the air slips back a little as the 
;earth turns on its axis. Hence the slow 
westward movement. 

What is still lacking is the terrific en¬ 
ergy of a hurricane. This is provided as 
the warm, water-soaked air that has 
risen begins to cool. Rain then falls 
because water is squeezed out of the 
air by the cooling. This means that en¬ 
ergy is released. That energy is trans¬ 
lated into motion. The hurricane spins 
still faster. So the rotating earth acts 
as a sort of crankhandle to start the 
hurricane, just as if it were a gas 
engine. 

Once started, the hurricane-engine 
runs faster and faster. 

In nearly all these whirling masses 
of air, variously called hurricanes, 
tropical cyclones, tornadoes, typhoons, 
and baguios, there is a dead centre 
poetically called the “eye of the storm.” 
This dead centre is a consequence of 
centrifugal force. The wind eventually 
spins so fast in a hurricane that it can 
no longer fly inward, just as a man on 
the outer edge of the fast turntable 
finds it impossible to crawl to the 
centre. 

So the inside of a hurricane is a sort 
of hollow pipe which may be several 
miles high, according to some meteor¬ 
ologists. But the bottom remains 
open, so that warm, moist air can be 
drawn in, to be whirled out to the edge 
of the hurricane. 

When the bottom of this pipe touches 
land or very cold air it is closed. No 
more moist air can enter, and as a 
result the hurricane languishes. 

The chances are that an Atlantic 
hurricane will encounter prevailing 
westerly winds which will push it out 
into the Atlantic again. Most Atlantic 
hurricanes end after a period of two 
months or so in a depression over Ice¬ 
land.-—W. K., in the New York Times. 


Today a dollar may be harmful or helpful. 


If it is spent in competition with many other 
dollars to buy goods that are scarce, it tends to 
drive prices up. So, if spent needlessly, it is a 
harmful dollar. 

But if it is placed in life insurance for future needs, 
it does not compete in this way w ith other dollars. 
In fact, part of it is reinvested in farms, industries 
and construction, thus helping produce more 
goods which, in turn, will tend to bring prices 
down. So it is a helpful dollar. 

How fortunate that in Canada each year there 
are over two hundred and fifty million of these 
helpful life insurance dollars working against 
higher prices! 

So when you buy life insurance to protect the 
future for yourself and your family, you are also 
helping to stabilize living costs. 


A Little Wildroot Cream-Oil does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed 
all day long. Leaves no trace of that 
greasy, plastered down look. Makes 
your hair look and feel good. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 

CONTAINS 


Again and again the 

choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first — that’s Wild¬ 
root Cream-Oil. No 
wonder 4 out of 5 
new users from coast 
to coast said they 
preferred it to any 
other hair tonic they 
had used before. 


NON.AtCOHOUC 

CONTAINS 

LANOLIN 


A message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada 
and their agents 


IMPORTANT: Smart 
women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick 
grooming and for 
relieving dryness. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
is excellent for train¬ 
ing children’s hair! 


GROOMS THE HAIR 
RELIEVES DRYNESS 
REMOVES 
LOOSE DANDRUFF 


It is good citizenship to own 


WILDROOT LIMITED 

'0«T IIK, ONT. MAO' IN CANADA 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Get a handy bottle today at any toilet goods 
counter. Professional applications 

at your barbers. I 68 
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RANGES 


FINDLAYS LIMITED, Carleton Place, Ontario 


being handled in corrals at roundup 
time, a few fawns have their horns 
accidentally broken at the base. These 
are killed along with additional off¬ 
color or off-type fawns in order to 
secure fawn skins for parkas. Killing is 
done by pithing, inserting the blade of 
a knife at the base of the skull until it 
penetrates the brain. Adult reindeer 
hides are valued for bedding, being 
used to make sleeping bags as well as 
outer parkas. When tanned they make 
buckskin which is useful for clothing 
and many other purposes. 


ARCTIC LIVESTOCK 


Continued from page 5 


chewing on the part of the reindeer is 
similar to bone-chewing by cattle and is 
likely caused by a craving for certain 
minerals or other essentials in the diet. 


TfHE feet of the reindeer are large and 
broad, almost identical to a cow’s 
foot, and useful for pawing snow in the 
winter. A breed of cattle that would 
learn to paw for food through crusted 
snow in the same manner as the rein¬ 
deer would be a real asset on a ranch. 
Reindeer can cope successfully with over 
a foot of hard, drifted snow, digging up 
good-sized pieces of reindeer moss and 
eating them on top of the snow. 

One of the most noticeable features 
of a herd of reindeer, especially when it 
is being handled, is the noise it makes. 
There is a chorus of brief, low-pitched 
blats from both adults and fawns 
which closely resembles the noise that 
would be made by a bunch of hogs. 
The clicking of hoofs when the animals 
are on the move is also the cause of 
considerable noise. 

Reindeer have the peculiar habit of 
continually milling in the same direc¬ 
tion when they are being handled and 
especially when corralled. The Canadian 
reindeer herds invariably mill Vi a 
counter-clockwise direction and this 
has to be taken into consideration when 
building corral wings to assist in cor¬ 
ralling the animals. In some regions of 
Alaska and Siberia the reindeer hab¬ 
itually mill in a clockwise direction, 
just the opposite to that followed by 
Canada’s reindeer. In a large herd, es¬ 
pecially when confined to a holding 
corral, some animals may be lying down 
in the centre of the herd while those on 
the outer perimeter are travelling at a 
good clip. The nervous disposition of 
the semi-domesticated reindeer is made 
pronounced when they are infrequent¬ 
ly corralled and handled, and no doubt 
contributes towards the tendency to 
mill. 

Reindeer meat could be described as 
somewhat similar to both beef and 
mutton. It does not have much of the 
wild, gamey flavor of venison or ante¬ 
lope, and when properly cooked makes 
a tasty meat dish that can be relished 
for long periods without interruption. A 
well-fleshed carcass carries one to two 
inches of pure white fat over the entire 
back and makes steaks or chops of the 
first order. A fat three-year-old rein¬ 
deer steer, the age at which they reach 
maturity, makes the choicest eating. 

The hide of the reindeer is an ex¬ 
ceedingly useful product in the far 
North. Fawn skins are prized for mak¬ 
ing inner parkas worn with the fur next 
to the human skin. At three to four 
months of age reindeer fawns have a 
thick coat of very fine hair which is 
fully as warm as any fur, and has the 
added advantage of being unusually 
light in weight. When the reindeer are 


A N event of much interest in the rein¬ 
deer business is the annual roundup 
which takes place in late July. One pur¬ 
pose of the roundup is to accustom the 
animals to handling and thus prevent 
excessive wildness. As they are only 
corralled once a year on this occasion, 
it is sometimes a difficult task to corral 
them all without losing some in stam¬ 
pedes. As all handling is done on foot 
with the aid of herd dogs, the troubles 
that such fleet-footed animals can make 
are apparent. 

The approach to the corral sometimes 
consists of a gradually tapering bottle¬ 
neck that may be half a mile long. The 
reindeer herd is driven into the wide 
end of the bottleneck which is im¬ 
mediately closed by rolling out many 
rods of snow-fencing that is held up¬ 
right by temporary posts. A moving 
fence then gradually crowds the mill¬ 
ing herd toward the narrowing end of 
the bottleneck. This moving fence con¬ 
sists of a strip of burlap 30 inches wide 
and perhaps a quarter of a mile long. 
The Eskimo herders, their families and 
friends carry this burlap along, being 
distributed along its entire length at in¬ 
tervals of two or three rods. Once inside 
the main holding corral with eight foot 
fences the gates are closed, the herd is 
safe and work can commence. 

From the holding corral the reindeer 
are moved through sliding gates into 
progressively smaller oval-shaped cor¬ 
rals until they reach the working pens. 
Here they are classified, a few at a time, 
according to age and sex. The tally man 
sits on top of the fence with a score 
sheet and marks down the tally as 
called by the head man in the work¬ 
ing pen. All fawns are caught by the 
horns as they go by, and bulldogged, 
after which they are held on the ground 
by two men or boys in much the same 
manner as a calf is held at branding 
time. 

Male fawns not intended for breeding 
purposes are castrated, and all fawns 
are earmarked to denote ownership. 
Owing to the thin skin and thick hair, 
the fawns cannot be branded. Lightning 
fast in their movement, the reindeer 
present a spectacle of great activity 
when being handled at close range, and 
much skill is necessary to bulldog a 300- 
pound bull single handed. In spite of a 
forest of huge many-pronged horns, the 
reindeer has an uncanny ability to 
avoid hitting any obstacle with them, 


Ranges 


When you invest in a FINDLAY Range, your dollar value is higher. 
That’s because, in this period of generally rising prices, FINDLAY 
Ranges have advanced less than many other things you might plan 
to buy. In addition, you get all the advantages of FINDLAY time- 

tested cooking dependability, and 
efficient, modern design. Canadian 
built, parts and accessories are always 
available on the shortest notice. 
Whatever your choice — coal and 
wood, gas or electric — compare 
today’s values, and you’ll want a 
FINDLAY Range! Your local 
FINDLAY dealer is receiving 
limited but regular shipments. Ask 
him to show you the advantages of 
the models that are available. 


limit* 


FOR USERS OF PROPANE GAS 

If you live in an area where 
bottled gas is available, FINDLAY 
gas ranges and combination coal 
and gas ranges are equipped to 
serve your needs. Also available 
for use with manufactured and 
natural gas. 


Eskimo reindeer herders and their families. 
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YOU WOMEN WHO SUFFER 


HOT FLASHES then 
FEEL CHILLY- 


Here's Good News! 

Are you between the ages of 38 and 
52 and going through that trying 
functional ‘middle-age’ period 
peculiar to women? Does this make 
you suffer from hot flashes, feel 
clammy, so nervous, irritable, weak? 
Then do try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound to relieve such 
symptoms! It’s famous for this! 

Many wise ‘middle-age’ women 
take Pinkham’s Compound regu¬ 
larly to help build up resistance 
against this distress. 

Pinkham’s Compound contains 
no opiates—no habit-forming drugs. 

Lydia E. Pinkham 



It helps nature (you know what we 
mean!). This great medicine also 
has what Doctors call a stomachic 
tonic effect. 

NOTE: Or you may prefer EYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S TABLETS with added iron 

’s VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


\ 
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LIFE 

ASSURANCE 

DOLLARS 


work for YOU 

and the NATION 

Yes, the dollars paid in premiums by 
the policyholders of the Sun Life Assur¬ 
ance Company of Canada go to work 
at once. 

They are promptly and securely 
placed in Government, municipal, 
public utility and corporation invest¬ 
ments. 

They develop industry and expand 
business. 

They build homes and schools, and 
modernize farms. 

At the same time, dollars are being 
paid out by the Sun Life to safeguard 
families, to bring independence in old 
age and security to the bereaved. 
Thus the one and a half million men 
and women who, for their own pro¬ 
tection, co-operate with the Sun Life 
of Canada — one of the top-ranking 
companies of the world — are making 
a definite contribution to individual 
and national well-being. 



Benefits paid to policyholders and bene¬ 
ficiaries during 1947: $101,914,657; 

Total Benefits paid since the first Sun Life 
policy was issued in 1871: $2,021,889,123; 

New Assurances issued during the year: 
$380,659,514; 

Total Assurances in force: $3,837,724,159. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1947 will be sent to all policyholders, 
or may be obtained from the Head Office, Montreal, 


especially when they are in the tender 
velvet stage. 

For best breeding results it is con¬ 
sidered that reindeer bulls should num¬ 
ber not more than seven per cent of the 
herd. Some reindeer men favor castra¬ 
tion as fawns, while others are of the 
opinion that they make better steers if 
they are not castrated until they are 
yearlings. Using a good corral with 
plenty of help, it is possible to handle 
up to 2,000 reindeer in a day. From the 
working pens the reindeer are released 
into another large holding pen where 
they continue to mill until the entire 
herd is turned out on the range after 
the day’s work is completed. 

During the months of April to August 
the reindeer graze along the Arctic 
Coastline where they can take full ad¬ 
vantage of sea breezes that help to dis¬ 
perse the numerous mosquitoes and 
flies. These insects cause the reindeer 
much discomfort, and they do not com¬ 
mence to lay on fat until the worst of 
the fly season is over. Warble or heel 
flies pester reindeer even more than 
they pester cattle in the summer 
months, while during the late winter 
and spring the warbles come out 
through the back of the animals with 
accentuated ill effects to the reindeer 
and its hide. 

Of interest is the fact that a herd of 
reindeer inhabiting St. Lawrence Island 
in the Bering Straits, between Alaska 
and Siberia, is entirely free of warbles. 
Half a century ago a small number of 
reindeer were taken to this Island by 
boat in July. These few reindeer had 
shed all their warbles before shipment, 
and the warble flies had not had an op¬ 
portunity to lay any eggs on them. As a 
result of this fortunate happening, 
these particular reindeer were com¬ 
pletely free of warble infestation on ar¬ 
rival and the progeny of this initial 
herd has continued to be free of warbles 
up to the present time. It is one of the 
most thrifty herds of reindeer to be 
found and is perhaps the only warble- 
free herd of reindeer in existence. 

CUMMER forage for the reindeer con- 
** sists chiefly of grasses, sedges and 
herbs. As there are nearly 400 different 
species of vegetation growing in the 
region north of the Arctic Circle, the 
reindeer finds plenty to choose from, 
especially during the summer months. 
There are many browsing plants and 
shrubs as well as low-growing broad¬ 
leaved species. An abundance of grass 
is also to be found in many sections of 
the country. Lichens or reindeer moss 
is possibly more common than any 
other form of vegetation but it is not 
eaten to any extent in the summer 
months. 

In late August the reindeer are 
gradually moved towards the winter 
range which lies from 50 to 100 miles 
inland on the east side of the Mac¬ 
kenzie Delta. This winter range con¬ 
tains a high percentage of reindeer moss 
which is the main source of winter feed. 
Much of the winter range is rough, 
hilly country with a certain amount of 
brush in the coulees. This type of coun¬ 
try affords a certain amount of shelter 
from storms and allows grazing 
throughout the winter months. 

Grazing is made possible in the 
winter owing to the fact that the snow¬ 
fall in that area is not excessive. The 
average annual precipitation at the 
Reindeer Station is only seven inches 
and it is apparently uncommon to have 
more than a foot of snow. Incessant 
wind cleans the snow off the high spots 
and results in hard wind-drift in other 
places. As Chinooks or thaws do not 
occur, there is no difficulty from the ice 
or badly crusted snow that occasionally 
makes a half-hearted Chinook a curse 
instead of a blessing on Western 
ranches. Temperatures in that region 
of the Arctic do not go much below 
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those experienced on the prairies as a 
rule. Forty degrees below zero is con¬ 
sidered just as cold up there as it is any¬ 
where in Western Canada. Proximity to 
the Arctic Ocean appears to have a 
tempering effect on the climate, as 
regions in the Yukon, which actually 
are much further south, are a great 
deal colder. 

Late in March the reindeer are moved 
from the winter range north to the 
fawning range which lies adjacent to 
the summering areas along the Arctic 
Coast. Fawning commences in April 
and extends over a period of about six 
weeks. The fawns are exceptionally 
vigorous and hardy at birth as they 
may be born when the ground is cov¬ 
ered with snow and the temperature is 
as low as 30 degrees below zero. These 
conditions apparently do not bother 
them to any extent as they are running 
around as soon as they have a fill of 
their mothers’ milk. Reindeer milk is 
exceedingly rich, containing 18 per cent 
butterfat—as compared to 4 per cent 
for average cow’s milk. This is doubtless 
one of nature’s methods of assisting 
survival under extreme conditions. 

It is of interest to observe that there 
has been a gradual change in the fawn¬ 
ing season since the reindeer left 
Alaska nearly twenty years ago. The 
fawning season is now ten days to two 
weeks later than it was then—due, no 
doubt,'to a difference in the climate. 
The rutting season, in some Alaskan 
reindeer herds, commences in early 
August as opposed to late August for the 
Canadian reindeer. This change in a 
comparatively short space of years in¬ 
dicates Nature’s method of adapting 
livestock to different environmental 
conditions to ensure survival of a 
species. 

/YWING to the tendency for reindeer 
” to stray off and fall prey to wolves 
and other predators, continuous herd¬ 
ing on a 24-hour-a-day basis is essential 
both summer and winter. Actual herd¬ 
ing is done entirely on foot over a type 
of country that is poor footing by any 
standards. Boats are used to supply 
herd camps in the summer while dog 
team or reindeer team is used in winter. 
The use of skis in winter facilitates foot 
travel over the tundra which is stud¬ 
ded with niggerheads. 

Reindeer herders usually work in 
teams of two or three, depending upon 
the size of the herd, and they stay on 
duty for 24 hours at a time. As a rule 
they have a small tent available for 
shelter while they boil a pot of tea and 
have a bite to eat. In the summer the 
herders are assisted by the continuous 
daylight but flies and mosquitoes com¬ 
bined with tough walking represent 
some of the difficulties encountered. Un¬ 
ending darkness and occasional storms 
in the winter complicate the problem of 
keeping a large herd intact in an im¬ 
mense area without a fence in a thou¬ 
sand miles. The reindeer are not close 
herded. Three thousand of them might 
spread over one or two sections of 
ground at a time when grazing un¬ 
molested. However, constant vigilance 
around the perimeter of the herd is 
necessary to avoid losses from straying 
or from wolves. If the reindeer could 
be corralled each night as range sheep 
are corralled, the problem of handling 
them would be greatly simplified. 

The establishment of Canada’s rein¬ 
deer industry in the Far North is a sub¬ 
ject of absorbing interest. It is a unique 
phase of livestock management in 
Canada with no local precedents to fol¬ 
low. Its ultimate contribution to the 
benefit and welfare of the residents of 
the North now appears to be assured 
and the future progress of the industry 
will be watched with great interest by 
all Canadians interested in livestock 
and in the vast northern regions of 
their country. 
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GERANIUMS 

18 for 15c 

Everyone interested in house* 
plants should plant a packet or 
two of our Geranium Seed. Wa 
offer a gorgeous collection con¬ 
taining Dazzling Scarlet, Flame 
Red, Brick Red, Crimson, 
Maroon, Vermilion, Scarlet; 
Salmon, Cerise, Orange-Red, 
Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, 
Peach, Blush Rose, White, 
Blotched, Variegated. Mar¬ 
gined. Easy to grow from seed 
and bloom 90 days after plant¬ 
ing. (Pkt 15c) (2 for 25c) postpaid. Plant now. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt as above and 5 pkts of other 
Choice Houseplant Seeds, all different and easily- 
grown in house. Value $1.25, all for 60c postpaid. 

FREE — OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK —Bigger than Ever 3IW 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 



CAR OWNERS-—ATTENTION 

Writ* tor tree catalog. Largest stock In Canada et 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd.,263to273 Fort SL,Winnipeg 


TO KILL 

— OR — 

NOT TO KILL 

What attitude should a farmer adopt 
toward the various wild creatures of 
his locality? Which ones cause him 
loss? Which ones should be protected 
because of the part they play in 
keeping down pests? 

All this and a great deal more told 
in Kerry Wood’s illustrated 

Nature Guide For Farmers 

$1.00 postpaid direct from author. 

KERRY WOOD 

Red Deer - - Alberta 


A Nature Quiz I 

True or False? 

H OW much do you know of the 
habits of the wild creatures liv¬ 
ing in western Canada? Unfortunate 
pavement-breds will probably not know 
whether half of the statements made 
below are true or false. Bright young 
farm boys may get 14 out of the 20. If 
you can get 17 you can qualify as an 
amateur naturalist, for there is no 
locality where all the animals listed 
here may be found. 

1. The varying hare, more com¬ 
monly called the bush rabbit, goes 
through a cycle of abundance which 
occurs regularly every seven years. 

2. Coyotes have increased in 
numbers since primitive times be¬ 
cause the coming of the farmer 
provides them with poultry and 
sheep for prey. 

3. Beavers hardly ever cut down 
hardwood trees or evergreens. 

4. Ducks can do more damage 
to swathed grain than grain har¬ 
vested by binders. 

5. Big owls will sometimes at¬ 
tack large animals. 

6. A skunk is able to “perfume” 
his opponent at a distance of 15 
feet. 

7. A pocket gopher can dig a 
mile of tunnel in a year. 

8. A stiff drink of whiskey is the 
best emergency treatment for snake 
bite. 

9. Chickadees have no bad 
habits. 

10. Canadian snakes gather in 
large numbers to hibernate. 

11. Bats are obnoxious because 
of their habit of becoming en¬ 
tangled in women’s hair. 

12. While bush rabbits are not 
always safe to eat, they may be 
handled without any fear of con¬ 
tracting disease. 

13. The gopher, on the other 
hand, is dangerous to handle be¬ 
cause it may convey disease to 
humans. 

14. Some ducks nest in bird 
boxes. 

15. A magpie is a worse pest 
than a crow. 

16. Some song birds carry bird 
lice which will infest humans if 
the birds are allowed to nest near 
houses. 

17. Striped gophers prey on field 
mice. 

18. During the summer farmers 
can confide?itly expect to see 40 
good hawks for every “bad” hawk 
sighted. 

19. Rattle snakes were given 
their name because they always 
make a rattling sound just before 
striking their victims. 

20. Skunks live largely on grass¬ 
hoppers during the hopper season. 

For correct answers see page 102. Or 
better still, get Kerry Wood’s book “A 
Nature Guide for Farmers,” direct from 
the author, Kerry Wood, Red Deer, Al¬ 
berta, $1.00 postpaid. Actually the list 
of questions was made up by underlin¬ 
ing statements made by Mr. Wood in 
the book, and if readers disagree with 
the answers given on page 102, Mr. 
Wood will be called upon to referee 
Whatever the final judgment may be, 
the editors will feel they have done 
something useful if they succeed in 
putting the book in the way of large 
numbers of farm readers. 
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DOMINION ROYAL 
Farm Tractor TIRES 


^BACKBONE Tread is exclusively designed to dig 
lugs in full length and full depth ; ; . for surer, 
full-bite traction. There are no lazy lugs. 

^BACKBONE Tread is built to keep its grip in 
wet soil! No mud or dirt traps. Rolling, flexing 
tire throws off loose dirt and mud. 


^BACKBONE beats costly road wear. Smooth¬ 
rolling center rib guards against destructive lug¬ 
bending and scuffing. 


Before you buy any farm tractor tire see your 
Dominion Royal Tire Dealer. 


8-Dr 1 



THEY REMEMBER 
ART NEWMAN 

Continued on page 13 


tion from the very first, and 6,000 head 
of cattle were treated in the spring of 
1938 in an effort to provide market 
cattle more suitable for the require¬ 
ments of eastern buyers who were being 
directed to the area through the co-op¬ 
eration of the Western Stock Growers’ 
Association. The Derris powder pur¬ 
chased for this purpose, incidentally, 
was the first Derris powder ever handled 
by the Western Stock Growers’ As¬ 
sociation. 

Eastern buyers were also interested 
in cattle that were free from tubercu¬ 
losis, and the Neutral Hills Livestock 
Board began immediately to enquire in¬ 
to the establishment of a restricted, or 
T.B.-free area. By August, 1938, they 
were able to record an assurance of 
support for this project from the then 
minister of agriculture in Alberta, the 
Hon. G. D. Mullen. 

Inspired and encouraged by Art New¬ 
man, a total of 514 townships were 
actually canvassed and signed up in a 
period of three months. The resulting 
petitions were presented to the provin¬ 
cial government, and everything was 
going well when the war began, which 
necessitated calling off the T.B.-free 
area for the time being. Meanwhile, 
however, the Neutral Hills Livestock 
Board had studied and developed the 
idea of making the Neutral Hills area 
a purebred sire area also. The Alberta 
Department of Agriculture was asked 
to provide the necessary legislation by 
which it was hoped that approved sire 
areas could look forward to becoming 
purebred sire areas in a specified num¬ 
ber of years. 

Early in 1940, the Central Alberta 
Livestock Association entered into an 
arrangement with the United Farmers 
j of Alberta, by which it became the live- 
j stock department of the U.F.A. A joint 
I committee was set up in June of that 
year, on which C. D. Lane, who had 
been chairman of the Central Livestock 
Association since its formation, was the 
producer’s representative, and Art New¬ 
man, who had left the service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture to 
devote his' full time as field service 
representative for the U.F.A., was 
secretary. 

r T'HE arrangement with the U.F.A. did 
* not last more than a limited time, 
and when it ceased, the Neutral Hills 
Livestock Co-operative Marketing group 
joined with several other similar groups 
to form Federated Co-op Services in 
Edmonton. The purpose of this ar¬ 
rangement was to co-ordinate the 
clerical work of the co-operatives and 
pro-rate costs on a proper and eco¬ 
nomical basis. A bit of interesting his¬ 
tory is involved in the fact that at that 
time, the provincial law prohibited more 
than one co-operative from pro-rating 
out of a single office. Therefore, the 
Neutral Hills organization could only 
join for this purppse with some other 
organization illegally. Four shipping 
associations facing the question of il¬ 
legality, joined together anyway and 
trusted to their ability to persuade the 
government later to amend the Act, in 
which they were eventually successful. 
Last year the volume of shipments pro¬ 


rated amounted to $2,799,486, mostly 
from about six fairly large associations 
and seven quite small ones. f 

It should be emphasized again that 
the original purpose of the Neutral Hills 
Grazing Association organized in April, 
1937, was solely improvement in the 
quality of livestock, in the amount and 
quality of pasture, in the control of 
serious insects such as warble flies, and 
in the improvement of marketing con¬ 
ditions. Neither this association nor 
any of the others growing out of it or 
co-operating with it has departed from 
this original aim. One of the results of 
improvement is that, today, a com¬ 
pletely different type of cattle is being 
shipped out from the Neutral Hills area 
from that which existed in 1937. Much 
credit is given for this to the generous 
bull-loaning policy of the Dominion 
Government, to the inspiration and 
persistent efforts of the late Mr. New¬ 
man, to the selection of a single breed 
for the area, and to the ability of the 
Neutral Hills people to co-operate with 
all other nearby areas for the improve¬ 
ment of its cattle business. 

I LEARNED that all farmers in the 
* Neutral Hills area are using purebred 
sires, though not all are members of the 
Association. Ordinarily, the Dominion 
bull-loaning policy is applied in a dis¬ 
trict for six years, with a possibility of 
a one-year extension. So successful has 
been the improvement work in the 
Neutral Hills area, however, that the ar¬ 
rangement has now been renewed for 
another six years, together with an as¬ 
surance of an increase in the number of 
bulls that can be made available on the 
basis of one government bull for each 
one owned and in use locally. Some 
members of the association have been 
so impressed with the value of the bull 
service in livestock improvement, that 
they have offered to lend their own 
bulls for pairing in order to keep the 
service going. 

The Neutral Hills district, it may be 
noted, is now prepared to buy its own 
bulls, but the department decided that 
it served as a splendid nucleus for the 
extension of livestock improvement to 
a much larger area. Plans are now being 
made, in fact, to extend the scheme of 
livestock improvement to an area of 600 
square miles, and in this extension, the 
Special Area of the Province will be a 
first objective. This is a sizable portion 
of the east central part of Alberta, 
which, owing to dryness and the quality 
of soil, does not submit to profitable use 
by ordinary cropping systems. Live¬ 
stock and grass, however, can be used 
as a relatively profitable combination, 
and a more rapid development of this 
area is foreseen if the livestock im¬ 
provement policies and ideas, which 
have been proven so effectively in the 
nearby districts of Neutral Hills and 
others mentioned in this article, can be 
successfully applied. 

Unselfish and devoted service has 
paid off among the Neutral Hills. If Art 
Newman could come back and get a re¬ 
port of progress from Dave Lane or any 
of the other men with whom he was 
associated earlier, and if N. C. Curtis, 
District Livestock Supervisor at Edmon¬ 
ton, could tell him how proud the de¬ 
partment is of the work that has been 
done in that area, and if he could learn 
of the growth and development of the 
Alberta Livestock Co-operative, he 
would realize that the job he had done 
was perhaps a better one than he knew. 
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WANTED: A NATIONAL 
SUGAR POLICY 

Continued from page 6 

could not understand why a beet man 
was not appointed Deputy Sugar Ad¬ 
ministrator instead of a man whose 
lifelong interest had been the import¬ 
ing of raw cane sugar. And they pan¬ 
ned the wartime administration of the 
Sugar Stabilization Fund. In the words 
of President Phil Baker: 

“Had the federal government follow¬ 
ed the advice of the Canadian Beet 
Producers’ Association, Canada’s beet 
sugar industry would have been pro¬ 
ducing another 100,000,000 pounds of 
sugar a year during the time when 
sugar was so urgently needed in this 
country. All that the government need¬ 
ed to do was to guarantee proper re¬ 
turns to the beet growers, and this 
could have been done without extra 
cost to Canadian consumers. Higher 
returns from sugar beets would have 
been possible simply by giving the beet 
growers the money from beet sugar 
which the government was putting into 
its stabilization fund, and from which 
money was taken to pay for imported, 
high priced sugar.” 

I N a few words the situation in Canada 
is that the price of sugar is set by 
what imported cane sugar can be sold 
for. Ontario beet growers have had 
something to say about that too. 
“Quick recovery and normal expansion 
can be brought about only by com¬ 
plete decontrol and the return to a 
completely free sugar economy, without 
any government buying and selling of 
raw cane sugar,” they allege. And their 
resolution to the government points 
out that although rationing has been 
abandoned and import duties restored, 
the government sugar administration 
continues the sole importer of raw cane 
sugar for refining, and still sets sugar 
prices in Canada. To which Herbert 
Sulkers, president of the Manitoba 
beet growers adds, “If the government 
is long in raw cane sugar bought and 
committed for ... it should liquidate 
these raws in the same way as any 
other importer would do.” 

On the whole beet growers are not 
kicking too much. Alberta growers got 
an all-time high of $14 a ton for their 
1947 beets. The crop sold for some $11,- 
000,000, which is a very handsome ad¬ 
dition to the foothills income. But as 
the grower looks forward into the new 
year he is worried. On the other side 
of the road allowance his wheat grow¬ 
ing neighbor knows what he will get 


for every bushel he raises. The wheat 
agreement, whatever its faults may be, 
has successfully introduced the element 
of price stability. The beet grower 
would like a taste of it too. He doesn’t 
know what his beets are going to bring 
him. If the government doesn’t an¬ 
nounce a long-term policy to his liking 
at an early date it is generally be¬ 
lieved that there will be a further cut 
in sugar beet acreage. 

The beet grower’s best comfort will 
have to come from Mr. Baker’s declara¬ 
tion that the sugar industry in this 
country can prosper without govern¬ 
ment bonusing provided it gets a sat¬ 
isfactory statutory duty on imported 
cane sugar. 
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too shallow for adequate moisture. 
The remedy is to adjust the scrapers 
... or it may be necessary to replace 
the bearings ... so the discs meet 
tightly in front yet are able to turn 
freely. In fact, it is a wise move to 
take all double-disc openers apart, 
wash them out in kerosene, and lub¬ 
ricate well when re-assembling. 
Sometimes a sprung brace bar or 
loose bolt will cause a furrow opener 
to run out-of-true as it travels. That 
is, it may run too close to the next 
opener on the left and therefore too 
far from the next opener on the 
right. When the grain comes up, you 
find that in every drill-width across 
the field some rows are too close to¬ 
gether for proper growth, and some 
have a wide gap between them, 
which is an ideal place for weeds to 
grow. Better to check this point, and 
adjust if necessary, before the drill 
leaves the machine shed. 

Fourth, the pressure springs. For 
maximum yield, every furrow opener 
must sow at the required depth. If 
pressure on the furrow openers is 
uneven, some rows are bound to be 
sown either too deep or two shallow. 
It’s good insurance to check the ad¬ 
justment of these springs, and also 
the rate of seeding, during the first 
few rounds in the field. 

One-Way Disc Seeder 

A uniform stand of grain de¬ 
pends on three main adjust¬ 
ments. 

Where the one-way disc with seed¬ 
ing attachment is used for sowing 
grain, a study of the implement in 
operation will show that there are 
three main causes of uneven seeding. 
All of them can be avoided if the 
owner will check the following points 

First, the seed spouts. It is neces¬ 
sary to make sure they are the proper 
length and are set at the proper 
height and angle and the proper 
position backward or forward to 
distribute the seed evenly in the bot¬ 
tom of the furrow. 

Second, the width of cut. If the 
front disc takes too wide a cut, it 
causes a gap of several inches for 
weeds to grow. To remedy this, it 
will likely be necessary to check both 
the adjustment of the hitch and the 
setting of the wheels, in order that 
the entire “one-way” cuts the correct 
width. 

Third, the machine level. For uni¬ 
form depth of seeding, the front end 
must cut the same depth as the back. 
Otherwise, the result is likely to be 
uneven ripening, which delays com¬ 
bine harvesting. On heavy clay soils. 


READY TO GO . . 

Pre-season check-up of tillage 
and seeding machinery may 
add bushels per acre to the 
crop yield. 

One season with another, the men 
who harvest the biggest yields per 
acre in their communities are usual¬ 
ly those who get their seed into the 
ground in the fewest days after the 
land is fit. And if you study the mat¬ 
ter closely, you will find they are 
usually men who take the precaution 
to check up their tillage and seeding 
machinery before the frost is out. 

Delay at seeding time almost in¬ 
variably reduces crop yield because it 
shortens the growing season . 
which is already short enough in this 
Northern latitude. And the principal 
cause of delay is the breakage of 
worn parts in the field and the trips 
to town for new parts. In catchy 
weather enforced idleness, due to 
breakage, may throw the whole 
seeding schedule back a full week. 
It pays to make sure that everything 
is ready to go . . . and ready to 
keep on going. 

This precaution is doubly import¬ 
ant in these times when machinery 
dealers have a none-too-plentiful 
supply of spare parts in stock, and 
you may have to wait for some new 
part to be shipped from the factory. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Ularvelube 

Grease 

No. U 


Marvelube No. 11 
GREASE 


and 

ALEMITE GREASE GUN 
at a 

SPECIAL LOW PRICE 

This combination is the answer to 
your lubrication problem. Whether 
your machines are indoors or out in 
the fields, you can grease them quick¬ 
ly and thoroughly with one of these 
outfits. Easily carried anywhere. 

Your choice of two guns (different 
price). The hand lever gun, illus¬ 
trated in this column, was developed 
during the war for greasing military 


Seed Drill Check-Up. 

Four-point attention goes a 
long way to assure a good, 


quick seeding job. 

A pre-season check-up of the grain 
drill pays two ways. It helps to pre¬ 
vent delay at a critical time (as noted 
above), and it also helps to prevent 
uneven sowing and the resulting 
skips and gaps that give weeds a 
chance to flourish. While it is always 
advisable to go over the whole 
machine, there are four main points 
which call for special attention. 

First, the condition of the force 
feed runs or fluted feed shells. Un¬ 
less they all have the same opening, 
and all are free to turn, they deliver 
unequal quantities of seed. They can 
be checked by turning the feeder 
shaft with a wrench, and you will 
quickly see whether they are okay 
or whether some need adjustment. 

Second, the seed spouts. If they are 
not firmly attached, or if they are 
clogged or broken, they cannot de¬ 
liver the seed to the bottoms of the 
furrows . . . where it must go if 
it is to germinate quickly and have 
sufficient moisture for good growth. 

Third, the furrow openers. These 
may be out of adjustment in several 
ways. Double-disc openers may not 
meet tightly in front . . . and if so, 
they cannot make a clean furrow 
and much of the seed may be planted 


one-way discs that are equipped with 
rubber tires are easier to operate at 
uniform depth than those equipped 
with steel wheels. 

Grease Cuts Costs . . . 

“As long as grease is working 
out of a bearing, dust can’t 
work in.” 

The old saying, above, is as true 
today as when first stated. It applies 
to slow-moving parts, such as disc 
bearings and wheel bearings, as well 
as to the fast-moving parts of power- 
operated machines. Good lubricants 
of the proper grade, applied reg¬ 
ularly, will keep machines operating 
longer and at the same time reduce 
draft. Both of which are measures of 
economy. 

In the case of sealed bearings, it 
is safer to apply moderate amounts 
of grease often, rather than try to 
force too much in at one time. Too 
much pressure may ruin the seals. 

You can prolong the life of most 
implements, and reduce fuel cost per 
acre, by following the lubrication 
instructions in the manufacturer’s 
instruction book. 



vehicles in mobile warfare. The 
other is a pressure gun, complete 
with flexible hose, which attaches to 
the top of the pail. 

Marvelube No. 11 is the ideal lubri¬ 
cant for farm machines. It is bright, 
clear, water-resistant, soft enough to 
be forced through fine channels, yet 
has enough body for full protection. 

This grease-and-gun combination 
is being offered at a special low price 
by Imperial Oil Agents. Ask your 
local agent about it. It’s worth 
snapping up. 
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Rich. ..light. ..tender-made with Magic! 


• They’re sweet . . . they’re 
sumptuous . . . they’re easy 
to make! A really-and-truly 
dream dessert, these Magic 
Chocolate Cup Cakes are a 
happy ending to any meal! 


The real secret of their fluffy, 
feathery texture is Magic 
Baking Powder. Pure, whole¬ 
some, dependable . . . Magic 
always helps insure perfect 
results. Get Magic today! 



2 cups sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
2 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Vi cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 


2 eggs 
3 /i cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract 

Chocolate Frosting 
10-12 halved 
maraschino cherries 


10-12 almond nut meats 
Sift dry ingredients together. Cream together 
shortening and sugar; mix well. Beat in eggs, one 
at a time. Add milk and flour alternately to creamed 
mixture. Add vanilla extract. Bake in greased cup 
cake pans in 375°F oven, 20 minutes. Cool, top 
cakes with frosting. Garnish with cherries and 
nut meats. Makes 10-12. 

CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


1 unbeaten egg white 
% cup granulated 
sugar 

Vi teaspoon Magic 
Baking Powder 


3 tablespoons cold 
water 

Vi teaspoon flavoring 
1 Vi squares unsweet¬ 
ened chocolate 


Place all ingredients except unsweetened choco¬ 
late, flavoring and baking powder in top of double 
boiler. Place over boiling water and beat with 
beater for 5 minutes, add melted unsweetened 
chocolate and beat for 2 minutes. Remove from 
heat, add flavoring and baking powder, beat 
again, and spread on cake. 


MAGIC CHOCOLATE CUP CAKES 


Mushroom Growing in B.C. 

A highly developed specialty crop which has become securely 
established over a period of two decades 

By JOAN MARLOW 



Picking in an old-style mushroom house. 


T HE mushroom industry in the 
province of British Columbia had 
its start in the year 1928, when 
W. T. Money, now head of the 
firm which bears his name, mushroom 
distributors for the growers of British 
Columbia, commenced growing that 
delicacy in the vicinity of Vancouver. 

The industry has now developed to 
the extent of about 40 mushroom farms, 
small and large, scattered in Vancouver 
and close vicinity, on Lulu Island, in 
Burnaby, and New Westminster. While 
the mushrooms are not marketed 
through a co-operative association, the 
industry is controlled more or less on 
a mutual basis by an organization of 
growers registered under the Societies 
Act, by the name of the British Colum¬ 
bia Mushroom Growers’ Association. 
This organization, while not conducting 
trade activities, constitutes a collective 
bargaining agency between the growers 
and the markets. 

The success of the mushroom growers’ 
industry in British Columbia may be 
greatly attributed to the salesmanship 
of Mr. Money, his untiring efforts com¬ 
bined with a. steadying control of the 
mushroom growers through their or¬ 
ganization. They stay together loyally, 
marketing their product through one 
channel and working co-operatively 
with that distributing agency. They 
have managed so far to control them¬ 
selves without a compulsory marketing 
board. They believe in voluntary co¬ 
operation. 

This group of mushroom growers are 
highly skilled in their work. They have 
progressed beyond the stage of guess 
work and, while experimentation is 
never ended, they know their business. 
Their failures are almost nil, and they 
are successful in producing crops of 
mushrooms of the finest grade and 
quality. The growing of mushrooms is 
not the comparatively simple process it 
might seem, but is a scientific under¬ 
taking more demanding than other 
branches of agriculture. It requires in¬ 
telligence, good business management, 
industry, and a knowledge of building 
construction, heating and electricity. 

The largest portion of the mushroom 
crop is sold on the fresh market, ex¬ 
tending by express shipments as far as 
the prairie provinces. But as the mush¬ 
room is a highly perishable commodity 
facilities for processing the surplus are 
necessary. This has been arranged for 
in this compact industry by the exist¬ 
ence of the Money Canning Company 
Limited, an organization comprised of 


the growers, W. T. Money, and a local 
manufacturer. A pack of mushrooms of 
a high standard quality is turned out. 

A CONSIDERABLE investment i n 
buildings and, for large scale profit-' 
able production, in equipment, is neces¬ 
sary before any commercial growing 
can be contemplated. 

This writer has had the opportunity 
of being conducted through a typical 
mushroom plant of the Vancouver grow¬ 
ers—a farm of the average size. This 
farm has five mushroom houses, three 
of 2,500 square feet, one of 1,500 square 
feet, and one of 2,740 square feet, mak¬ 
ing up, therefore, some 11,740 square 
feet of housing space. 

Concrete floors keep buildings free 
from insect life, which is important in 
sanitation. The houses are 14 feet high, 
and insulated with sawdust, although 
the benefit of this type of insulation is 
questionable in this part of British 
Columbia as it does not become 
extremely cold, and the sawdust has 
the effect of causing rot in the walls. 
Conditions inside the mushroom house 
have such a corrosive effect on metal 
that this grower has found it advisable 
to use copper nails in all inside sheath¬ 
ing and bed construction. 

Ventilation in the house is important 
—a mushroom will not grow in a damp 
hole. The house in general must be 
properly constructed, tight, capable of 
holding heat, well ventilated, efficiently 
heated and laid out to give the most 
convenience to the operator. A six-sec¬ 
tion Robin Hood boiler equipped with 
oil burner is used here for heating— 
four of the five mushroom houses are 
so set out that they are heated from 
one boiler carrying the hot water 
through two and one-half inch mains 
and heating on the return through one 
and one-half inch coils running along 
both sides of each house, returning to 
the boiler through two and one-half 
inch return mains. The heat in each 
house is controlled by valves. 

Inside the house are 12 long mush¬ 
room beds, arranged six tiers high 
(three each on two floors) and five feet 
six inches wide, all collapsible so they 
may be taken down for changing of 
earth and cleaning. To allow proper 
room to pick across beds two feet one 
inch is allowed for clearance. Alleys at 
both sides and one in the middle of the 
house between the two sets of beds are 
important in the layout. The beds them¬ 
selves are 40 feet long and five and one- 
half feet wide. This width is designed 
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to give the most convenience to pickers, 
who are considered to have a reach of 
two feet nine inches. The beds are eight 
inches deep, allowing for six to seven 
inches of compost and one to one and 
one-quarter inches of soil. 

A RELIABLE supply of good horse 
** manure is absolutely necessary to 
the undertaking. The most desirable 
manure is from grain fed horses, with 
equal parts of straw and droppings. The 
curing shed at this mushroom farm is 
a 63-foot by 18-foot shelter giving 
ample room for a pile of manure 40 feet 
by 18 feet and five feet high. The roof 
is 14 feet high to allow passage of dump 
truck. Considerable time is saved in the 
use of labor-saving devices for conveni¬ 
ent handling and loading into the 
houses of the manure. 

The pile of manure is first cured, 
which takes about 30 days, so supplies 
of manure must be kept curing con¬ 
tinuously to keep the plant in opera¬ 
tion. One thousand, two hundred cubic 
yards per year of horse manure is used 
here. Sufficient moisture to cause fer¬ 
mentation is added to the manure for 
uniform curing, and the pile is turned 
every five to seven days, outside in and 
inside out. To assure success of the 
mushroom crop the curing of the man¬ 
ure has to be carefully controlled. To 
bring the alkali-acid balance down to 
neutral (as it goes to high alkalinity), 
gypsum, a non-akaline lime, is added at 
about the third turning (800 pounds). 
The gypsum in addition supplies nutri¬ 
ents to the medium. Its use also pre¬ 
vents possible occurrence of “plaster 
mold” which might prevent proper 
growth of the mushroom spawn through 
the manure. 

Before loading, the house must be 
thoroughly cleaned - and every bed scrub¬ 
bed and sprayed with lime sulphur. 
When the manure has been placed in 
the beds the house is closed up tight 
and the manure left to heat of itself. 
This “sweat out” period takes about 10 
days. The heat is allowed to run up to 
135 degrees (not more than 145 degrees) 
and will usually of itself reach a 
peak heat and hold steady. This is the 
reason for a tight house. This second 
fermentation brings the manure to the 
right condition to receive the spawn. 
The heat of the manure also drives in¬ 
sects to the surface where a fumigation 
with cyanide gas or sulphur fumes will 
kill them. Before planting the tempera¬ 
ture of the house is brought down to 80 
degrees. 

S PAWN from a pure culture, in a 
medium of manure or tobacco stems, 
is obtained from the Chester County 
Mushroom Laboratories, Pennsylvania, 
where the best spawn is grown. Since a 
bar of spawn culture costs only about 
90 cents it is definitely advisable to 
procure the best, since home grown cul¬ 
tures might not be sanitary. These units 
of spawn have been inoculated from a 
pure culture and grown under labora¬ 
tory conditions. 

One unit of spawn is used to every 35 
square feet, a piece of spawn about the 
size of a walnut being placed every 
eight inches just below the surface into 
the moisture of the compost. It takes 
three weeks for the spawn to grow 
through the beds. In the manure 
medium it spreads like wildfire, and 
little thin strands of mycelium quickly 
grow together into a solid spawn mass. 
The temperature is kept at 74 degrees 
for the first week and gradually drop¬ 
ped to a growing temperature of about 60. 

A mushroom does not behave like an 
ordinary plant. The manure provides 
ideal conditions for the mycelium to 
spread vegetatively, but if left to itself 
it would never head. To induce the 
spawn to form mushrooms a casing soil 
4s now spread thinly over the beds—a 
crumbly layer of moist, not too rich, 
soil spread to a depth of one and one- 
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quarter inches and made as level as 
possible. This is left for 10 to 12 days, 
when pin heads of mushrooms will start 
to come through. Watering brings on 
the mushrooms, first a heavy, then a 
finer sprinkling each day. The mush¬ 
rooms come on in flushes. 

The mushroom is ready to pick when 
it starts to form its veil, before it begins 
to open. Although the mushroom actual¬ 
ly has more flavor when allowed to 
grow more mature, the trade prefers the 
closed or . button mushroom, and when 
allowed to grow too old the grade is 
reduced and there is a loss in weight. 
Pickers go over the beds each day, 
carefully picking the mushrooms and 
placing them immediately in the re¬ 
frigerator for shipping out the next day. 
The crop lasts two and one-half to 
three months, and the grower is able to 
tell when the thinning off of production 
makes it uneconomical to continue 
longer and it is necessary to prepare 
the house for another crop. Commercial¬ 
ly about two crops a year are taken 
from a house. A non-commercial grow¬ 
er can easily carry on a crop, with de¬ 
creasing production, up to seven months. 

When the crop is over the old manure 
makes excellent garden fertilizer and is 
easily sold. The mycelium has rendered 
some of the nutrients contained more 
soluble. It is, however, deficient in phos¬ 
phorous, but can be balanced by the 
addition of superphosphate. This has 
been found a highly popular fertilizer 
for gardens and lawns, being weedless, 
odorless and finely broken, making it 
easy to spread and economical. 

Mention has been made of the neces¬ 
sity of sanitation. This is, in fact, one 
of the important reasons for growing 
mushrooms inside. Walls may be spray¬ 
ed, while the crop is in, with pyrethrum 
dust, and a little coal oil in the small 
fly trap windows, where flies are at¬ 
tracted, will dispose of them quickly. 
The mushroom fly should be controlled 
by the use of insecticides of a nature 
non-poisonous to human beings. 



PRAIRIE OIL RESOURCES 

Continued from page 12 


like Winnipeg and to the mines of On¬ 
tario would be considerable. 

T HE west coast, says Dr. Hume, might 
claim some Alberta gas. In this con¬ 
nection he feels that the Peace River 
area might find its market there, rather 
than the Edmonton district. Pouce 
Coupe has two large-capacity wells. Gas 
was found in a shallow well at Mile 188 
on the Alaska Highway, and at Fort 
Nelson airport. In a structure mapped 
in the vicinity of the Monkman trail in 
British Columbia, about 50 miles south¬ 
west of Beaverlodge, Alberta, there is 
the largest single gas seepage known in 
western Canada. The structure is favor¬ 
able for the finding of gas throughout 
the whole general Peace River area, 
which includes northeast British Colum¬ 
bia, southeast Yukon, and southwest 
Northwest Territories. Adequate geo¬ 
logical exploration and drilling might 
make a pipeline to Vancouver an eco¬ 
nomically sound proposition. 

Wells still are being drilled at the 
tremendously high cost of up to one- 
half million dollars for one well. Condi¬ 
tions in the foothills are very difficult 
to predict on account of faulting, but 
considerable amounts of natural gas 
have been found in all this area. With 
our climate, a future market should be 
available. Canada can look forward to 
oil and gas exploration and production 
on an expanding scale. The discovery of 
the Leduc field could not have happen¬ 
ed at a more opportune time. Stimulus 
has been provided for further explora¬ 
tion and drilling and there is reason to 
hope for the discovery of new fields. 




What's wme over 

me-these dais.* 


Often a woman becomes panicky 
and gives way to fears and nerves 
—when perfectly natural changes 
are taking place in her system. 
And the unfortunate part is that 
these dark dreads and fears may 
cause a nervous breakdown . . . 
needlessly! 

Plenty of sleep, fresh air, 
wholesome food and Dr. Chase’s 
Nerve Food will help to build up 
your vitality and tone up the 
whole system—so that nerves 
and hysteria are forgotten. Yes, 
when you’re in good shape 


physically and mentally—with 
no condition of “nerves” to mag¬ 
nify the slightest change—you 
can keep serene and happy right 
through the most trying times. 

So remember, at the first sign 
of the fidgets, hysteria or nervous 
doubts—start building yourself 
up with Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food. 
You’ll rest better, look better, 
feel better. Keep yourself in good 
condition with this time-proven 
remedy which has helped thou¬ 
sands of Canadian women. The 
name “Dr. Chase” 
is your assurance. 


Dr. Chase’s 

NERVE FOOD t 

■ FOR N£WP£P and ENERGY ^ 
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Control of Milk for City Use 


The Manitoba Milk Control Board supervised the purchase and sale of 
138 million pounds in 1946-1947 


decided and matters to adjust. This is 
done by the secretaries of the producers’ 
association, the distributors’ association 
and the Milk Control Board, who meet 
on a specified day each week. During 
the year, this committee handled some 
3,000 transactions; and one of the con¬ 
stantly recurring problems is the lack of 
uniformity in production from month 
to month. For example, in October, 
1947, 50.3 per cent of the producers 
delivered below their quota. In Novem¬ 
ber of the previous year, 57 per cent 
under-delivered. In June last year, only 
5.1 per cent were below quota. One of 
the results of this under-delivery which 
occurs in every month year after year, 
is that the city must reach out farther 
and farther for its milk supply. As a 
consequence, one-quarter of the total 
supply must now be brought from more 
than 30 miles away. 

Only those urban areas in Manitoba 
which apply for control come under the 
direction of the Manitoba Milk Control 
Board. Portage la Prairie, Brandon, 
and Neepawa, with a combined popula¬ 
tion of less than 30,000 are the only 
other centres, aside from the Greater 
Winnipeg area, to be controlled by the 
Milk Board. Approximately 10 million 
pounds of milk were delivered to these 
three centres by 103 producers. 


T HE average price of fluid milk 
sold in 17 Canadian cities from 
milk delivery wagons is probably 
a little less than 17 cents per 
quart. Since September 30, 1947, when 
the statistical year of the Milk Control 
Board of Manitoba ended, prices have 
increased from one to three cents per 
quart. The increase was three cents in 
Edmonton, Calgary. Saskatoon, Winni¬ 
peg, Brandon and Portage la Prairie. It 
was two' cents per quart for Victoria, 
Regina, Toronto, Ottawa, London, Hali¬ 
fax and Montreal. It was one cent per 
quart in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
and our information is that no increase 
has taken place in Vancouver. 

In the Winnipeg area, which includes 
the City of Winnipeg and the City of 
St. Boniface, in addition to 10 adjacent 
municipalities, there was a decrease of 
1.4 per cent in the total amount of milk 
delivered during the year, which 
amounted to 138,702,000 pounds. Of this 
amount, the urban population of 310,000 
consumed 115,750,000 pounds as fluid 
milk, a decrease of 3.3 per cent over 
the previous year. Of the total consum¬ 
ed as milk 107,375,000 pounds, or 96 
per cent, was pasteurized; and the bal¬ 
ance, 4,551,000 pounds (a decrease of 
43.2 per cent from the previous year), 
was consumed raw. 

Despite a slight reduction in total 
quantity, the total of money value in¬ 
creased by 22.4 per cent, or $764,000 
over the previous year, to a total of 
$4,176,000. Moreover, a tribute to the 
effectiveness of the Milk Control Board 
in Manitoba is earned for the fact that 
for every dollar paid by consumers in 
the Greater Winnipeg area for fluid 
milk, 62 cents went to the producers 
and 38 cents to the distributor. In 1933, 
this distribution was 46.78 cents to the 
producer, and 53.22 cents to the dis¬ 
tributor. A total of 1,179 producers and 
producer-distributors served the area as 
compared with 1,181 the previous year. 
Of the total number of producers, 63 
per cent were members of the Winnipeg 
Milk Producers’ Association. 

Since September 30, 1946, there have 
been several price changes. At that time 
the Dominion Government discontinued 
the subsidy of 55 cents per 100 pounds, 
so that on October 1, 1946, the Mani¬ 
toba Milk Control Board raised the 
price to producers by a similar amount, 
making the price for fluid milk $3.10 per 
100 pounds, basis 3.5 per cent butter- 
fat, delivered at the plant. Beginning 
November 1, 1946, the price was raised 
by an additional 10 cents per 100 
pounds. In October, 1947, increasing 
costs of production and distribution 
called for an increase in prices, and an 
increase of 25 cents per 100 pounds to 
$3.45 was ordered for November 1. 
Meanwhile, however, the ceilings were 
removed on coarse grains by the Do¬ 
minion Government, the effect of which 
was to further increase the cost of 
production by an amount calculated at 
26.6 cents per 100 pounds. The price to 
producers was, therefore, raised by an 
additional 30 cents beginning on De¬ 
cember 7, and raising the total price 
to $3.75. 


CINCE 1932-1933, the first year the 
& Board operated, the percentage of 
milk not needed for direct human con¬ 
sumption and therefore used for manu¬ 
facturing, has varied considerably. In 
the first year of the Board’s operations 
it was 16.33 per cent of all milk delivered, 
but in 1938-1939, it was 25.06 per cent. 
In all other years it has fluctuated be¬ 
tween these two figures, running over 
20 per cent in each year prior to 1940- 
1941, and under 20 per cent in each 
year since 1941-1942. 

For the year 1946-1947, the average 
butterfat content of milk delivered to 
the Greater Winnipeg area was lower 
than in any year since 1937-1938. At no 
time, however, during the past nine 
years, has it fluctuated by as much as 
one-tenth of one per cent, the highest 
average percentage being in 1933-1934 
when the figure was 3.495 per cent, and 
the lowest last year when it averaged 
3.43 per cent. June is always the low 
month in the year and November the 
highest for butterfat, whereas the great¬ 
est amount of surplus milk is produced 
in June and the smallest amount in 
December. 

The Board report covers its 15th year 
of operation, and the amount of milk 
delivered to the Greater Winnipeg area 
for the year 1946-1947 was 60 million 
pounds more than during the year 
1932-1933, when the total amount was 
only 74,039,016 pounds. During the 
same period, the producer price in¬ 
creased from $1,533 to $3,191 per 100 
pounds, while the distributors’ spread 
increased from 4.5 cents per quart to 
5.307 cents. In 1933, the consumer paid 
an average price of 8.55 cents of which 
the producer got 4.05 cents. In 1947, 
the consumer paid 13.168 cents and the 
producer got 7.861 cents, leaving 5.307 
for the distributor. 

In a city like Winnipeg, 57.32 per cent 
of the total milk sold for human con¬ 
sumption is distributed from delivery 
wagons to householders; 27.48 per cent 
is sold to stores; 12.7 per cent is sold at 
wholesale to large users, and 2.5 per 
cent to hospitals. The average Winni- 
pegger consumes 1.041 pints of milk (in¬ 
cluding cream) daily, in addition to .027 
pints of buttermilk. 

Practically 50 per cent of the total 
was sold in pints; a little more than 10 
per cent in half pints, and approx¬ 
imately 20 per cent each in quarts and 
gallons. 


■ Want a smoother, softer, more 
caressable complexion? Then stop 
fussing with elaborate treatments, 
countless jars and bottles. Turn to one 
beauty cream—a medicated 
cream—Noxzema. 


1 • Bathe face with warm 
water. Then apply 
Noxzema to a wet cloth 
and “cream-wash” your 
face, massaging gently. 

2 * Apply light film of 
Noxzema as a soothing 
protective powder base 
to hold make-up perfectly 
while it helps heal. 

EVENING 

3 . Repeat morning 
cleansing with Noxzema 
on wet cl 


Use Noxzema faithfully every day 
... this new, simple, 4-step-way. 

You’ll see why it’s the favorite beauty 
cream of Broadway actresses, 
professional models, attractive 
women everywhere. Noxzema helps 
heal blemishes, soothes and softens 
rough, dry skin, gives your complexion 
that “cared-for” look. Start this 
Noxzema 4-step treatment now ... 
see results in just 14 days! 


loth. Dry gently. 

4 . Massage Noxzema 
lightly into your face, 
using upward and outward 
strokes. Finger-print extra 
Noxzema over blemishes. 


If your hands are chapped and 
rough, daily Noxzema care 
can help them heal so much 
faster—often in 8 to 10 hours. 

And it guards delicate skin 
against cold weather, hot water, 
hard work. Smooth on snowy, 
medicated Noxzema several 
times a day. Like invisible 
gloves, it keeps the busiest 
hands soft, white and lovely. 


CACH producer supplying milk to 
" Greater Winnipeg is licensed, and is 
given a quota based on the size of his 
herd and the needs of the distributors. 
A quota has no money value, and if the 
herd is disposed of by auction, the quota 
ceases. If, however, a herd carrying a 
quota is disposed of to another pro¬ 
ducer, the quota follows the herd. It is 
interesting to see from the report of the 
Board that in the year ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, a total of 168 producers dis¬ 
continued shipping milk while 157 new 
producers became shippers. 

Every week there are problems to be 







GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER, LIMITED 


They’re here! Tractor Tires that have been proven "Tops” 
in actual field tests . . . Tractor Tires that are built to meet 
and beat the worst field conditions. Gutta Percha Tractor 
Tires are designed to cut deep, grip firm, roll clean. And 
they carry a lifetime guarantee against faulty workmanship 
and materials. Equip your Tractor and Farm Implements 
with these PROVEN Gutta Percha Tires. They’ll give you 
satisfaction—PLUS! See your Gutta Percha Tire Dealer today! 











More and more Farmers in every district 
are trading at tlieir local U.G.G. Elevator 
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Just one highline failure may cost you more 
than the price of an Onan emergency elec¬ 
tric plant. Why gamble? Prevent losses with 
a low-cost, easily-installed Onan Standby 
Unit. It starts automatically when commer¬ 
cial power fails and supplies A.C. '.'city 
type electricity for lights, pumps, milkers 
and other needed equipment. Plant stops 
when power is restored. Many A.C. models 
for standby or regular service— 350 to 35,- 
000 watts. 32-volt battery charging plants 
—500 to 3500 watts. - / 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

2909 Royatston Ave. • Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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"You Can Be 
Protected" 
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ONAN iledric Plants 
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BLACK LEAF 40 

CAP-BRUSH APPLICATOR 
SAVES TIME - MONEY 

Cap-Brush makes "a little 
go a long way.” Just tap 
on roosts, then smear. One 
02 . treats about 90 chickens, 

60 feet of roost. 

Buy only in factory - sealed packages 
' to insure full strength. 

DUNN SALES LIMITED 

Distributors tor Canada 
Toronto Montreal ! 



Save time, work and money with Bear 
Cat tractor. It plows, harrows, cultivates, 
discs. Briggs or Lauson 2.3 h.p. 4 cycle 
engine with rubber tires $330, with steel 
wheels $291. Delivery from Vancouver 
stock. Also weed burners, hand and 
power sprayers, playground equipment. 

Willard Equipment Ltd. 

General Machinery 

860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B.C. 


MAPUIUFRV ~ AI1 kinds, Tractors. Repairs, | 
ITIMuninCni Stationary Engines. Mag¬ 
netos, Lighting Plants, Grain Crushers. Electric I 
Motors, Generators, Pumps, Air Compressors, 
Tanks. Belts, Pulleys. FREE CATALOG. 

CITY MACHINERY CO., 783 Main St„ Winnipeg I 



The Plant Hunters 


Botanical explorers in search of valuable plant species have added greatly 
to the wealth and beauty of their own lands 

By J. M. GILROY 


The late Dr. N. E. Hansen of South Dakota, one of the foremost plant hunters of his time, 
photographed with Supt. W. R. Leslie during one of his visits to the Morden 

Experiment Station. 


T HE towering green spires of mil¬ 
lions of Douglas firs in the 
Alberta and British Columbia 
hills stand as eternal memorials 
to Douglas. This was David Douglas, a 
Scot and a trained botanist, who crossed 
the Rockies 120 years ago with a tin 
box of seeds on his back. He came 
around the Horn in a sailing vessel to 
admire and to see on behalf of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and was 
the first—or one of the first—of that 
adventurous tribe of plant hunters who 
venture into the far places of the earth, 
to visit our own North-West. 

You will find traces of them back in 
history for going on 2,000 years. Growing 
in the gardens of Lucullus, the show 
place of old Rome back in the very 
earliest days of the Christian era, were 
“white cherries’’ which he delighted to 
show his fellow patricians. Some Greek 
trader had brought them in an open 
galley from the Crimean peninsula, even 
now noted for its exotics. 

War, / botanically speaking, hath its 
victories no less than peace. We owe the 
lilac, the “Damask rose” and sugar cane 
to the mailed Crusaders of 10 centuries 
lagone, who brought back those and 
'other plants, shrubs and trees to thrive 
in the gardens of lush Sussex, sunny 
Provence, Brabant, the Rhineland and 
Lombardy. 

This war business, in its botanical 
implications, worked in reverse too. 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies be¬ 
came No. 1 strategical targets for the 
Japanese invaders in World War II on 
account of an English botanist who 
smuggled cuttings and seedlings of the 
rubber plant out of Brazil, nurtured 
them in the famous Kew Botanical gar¬ 
dens on the outskirts of old London. 
Those plants became the basis of the 
great rubber industry of the East Indies. 

Those famous records of exploration, 
Hakluyt’s Early Voyages of the English 
Nation, attest to the age-old bent of the 
Anglo-Saxon for growing things in gar¬ 
dens. Directives issued to the first 
traders venturing into Muscovy and 
Asia and the New World, all emphasize 
the importance of searching for and 
bringing home new species of plants 
for trial in the tight little isle. 

It was thus that Raleigh brought 
back the batata. Now, improved out of 
all recognition, it is the world’s leading 
edible vegetable, the mainstay of mil¬ 
lions and a contender with wheat for 
the title of the “staff of life,” though 
more familiarly known as “spud” and 
“murphy.” 

T HAT same Elizabethan swashbuckler- 
courtier-plant-collector is credited 
by tradition with being the first to in¬ 
troduce “tobago” from the new world to 


the old. Every smoker now burns in¬ 
cense to Raleigh’s memory as his—or 
her—money goes up in smoke to the un¬ 
concealed pleasure of tobacco growers, 
revenue collectors and pipe, paper and 
match manufacturers. It was not always 
thus, though. We have the story of the 
faithful servant who tried, literally, to 
quench Raleigh’s addiction to the weed 
by drenching his master with a bucket¬ 
ful of water when he saw the smoke 
coming out of his mouth. The dour 
King James and the Puritans fulmin¬ 
ated and fumed against the “devil’s 
weed.” Now, even your Aunt Agatha 
thinks nothing of nonchalantly lighting 
up a gasper! 

The Elizabethan buccaneers were 
playing a lone hand in the plant col¬ 
lecting business as a mere hobby or 
sideline to their main avocation of rob¬ 
bing rich-laden Spanish galleons. It was 
the East India company which was the 
first to systematize plant-collecting. 
Their stately ships brought back rare 
and unknown specimens from China, 
Japan, India and South Africa. Plant 
casualties in those slow voyages through 
the tropics were heavy. To overcome 
this hazard, nurseries and “staging sta¬ 
tions” were established at Cape Town 
and St. Helena. 

Trained horticulturists and botanists 
were sent to specific areas under as¬ 
signment to search for plant specimens. 
They were scientists, and were not sup¬ 
posed to worry about such trifles as 
suspicious savages, treacherous chief¬ 
tains, disease, wild animals, venomous 
reptiles, tough terrain. Their main prob¬ 
lems were the factors of time and space, 
of long, slow voyages through the tropics 
as hazards against the viability of their 
shoots and seedlings. 

Columbus himself was interested in 
new plant species; he is the first on 
record to discover the pineapple—in his 
own words, “A fruit resembling green 
pine cones, with flesh like a melon, very 
fragrant and sweet.” 

To the men sent out by the East 
India Company and the Dutch East In¬ 
dia Company or the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Britain and Kew Gardens, 
we owe the discovery and knowledge of 
some of the choicest of the ornamental 
species. 

More especially should we of the Can¬ 
adian North-West be interested in their 
discoveries, for the majority of their 
finds were made in northeast Asia, 
where climatic conditions—“a contin¬ 
ental climate”—are not unlike our own. 
Many of their finds were not originally 
suited to the prairie provinces, but 
through hybridization and development 
through the years, we are now enabled 
to enjoy the offsprings of the original 
finds. 


INCREASE 

YIELDS 


WITH 



Pat. Pending 


2.4D PRODUCTS 

Weedone, the original 2.4D 
weedkiller, contains the ethyl 
ester of 2.4D. All the evidence 
from our own tests and from 
reports from every part of the 
continent confirms the fact 
that the ethyl ester formula is 
the most effective. We were 
the first out with it and we 
have every reason to continue 
with it. When all’s said and 
done, we can’t make anything 
better than the best. 

This year, the big news is 
that the cost of spraying has 
taken a nosedive. Now, with 
the agricultural ethyl ester 
concentrate, Weedone Con¬ 
centrate 48, the price crashes 
to mere cents per acre! 

Wqedone Concentrate 48 
contains 3 lbs. of 2.4D acid 
per gallon. It goes to work in¬ 
stantly and gives good results 
under almost any conditions 
of soil or climate. It is not 
washed off by rain. It is a 
powerful herbicide for the 
hard-to-kill weeds and is ideal¬ 
ly suited to any type of spray 
rig, high- or low-volume. 

When a non-volatile con¬ 
centrate is needed—one that 
can be sprayed near suscepti¬ 
ble crops—use liquid Weedar 
64. It contains the amine salts 
of 2.4D and gives excellent 
results at rock-bottom cost on 
the easy-to-kill weeds. If a 
soluble powder is preferred, 
use our highly concentrated 
sodium salt. 

When wind conditions per¬ 
mit control of drift, an ex¬ 
tremely effective dusting for¬ 
mulation, again containing the 
ethyl ester of 2.4D, is Weedust 
5%, which contains 5% of 
2.4D acid. 

Use these great 2.4D con¬ 
centrates on small-grain crops 
and flax. See for yourself the 
profit to be made when your 
crops grow without competition 
from weeds. Dosage varies from 
as little as H pint per acre on 
flax to 1)4 pints per acre on 
wheat. 


a Write for Agri- 
J cultural Bulle- 
▼ e\ ww 4 tin containing 
latest information and full 
instructions on the use of agri¬ 
cultural 2.4D. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 

WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
ORIGINATORS OF 2.4D WEEDKILLERS 
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TASTE 


RED ROSE TEA IS GOOD TEA ! 


IrClP' 


For constant Smoking Pleasure 

fipifnAiivn 


m 

m 



EXPORT 


Cigarette Tobacco 




m 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN x h POUND TINS 



B. F. Goodrich 

WOMEN'S FLIGHTBOOT 

TRIM-FITTING AND SMART 
BUT EASY TO PUT ON. . 


You can slip the Flightboot on 
or off with ease, yet it has always a trim, 
neat fit, because of the special B. F. 
Goodrich stretchable construction. 
Originated by B. F. Goodrich, the Flight- 
boot has become the most popular woman’s 
rubber overshoe in Canada. 

This no-fastener, pull-on style boot is 
waterproof to the top, and its height pro¬ 
tects stockings from splashing. The Flight- 
boot is available in women’s, misses’ and 
children’s sizes. Women’s in "low” heel; 
walking (Walker) heel; and high Cuban 
(Boulevard) heel. 

For ease, comfort and smart styling— 
ask for the Flightboot by B. F. Goodrich. 


BE Goodrich 

FOOTWEAR 


R OBERT FORTUNE, for instance, 
who made two trips to the Orient 
under the joint auspices of the East 
India Company and the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society, gave us some strains of 
roses, azaleas, and above all, the popular 
bleeding heart. He went out in the mid¬ 
eighties of the last century. 

If you have wondered what “Thun- 
bergii” stands for when you see it in 
your seed catalog, know now that it was 
Carl Peter Thunberg, whom the Dutch 
East India Company sent to Japan 
away back in 1680. To him we owe some 
of the ornamental vines and barberries. 
Nearly 200 years later, the eminent Dr. 
Morrow, official botanist of Commodore 
Perry’s expedition to Japan, also made 
interesting finds there. 

John Gould Veitch gave us the golden 
lily from Japan and Philip Von Siebold, 
a Bavarian botanist, found the elegans 
and speciosum lily varieties. The Chi¬ 
nese Regal lily was given us by Ernest 
(Chinese) Wilson, who once had a leg 
crushed in an avalanche on a trip and 
had to be earned in a litter by Chinese 
coolies for hundreds of miles. His re¬ 
sultant injuries afflicted him for the 
rest of his life, but he made further 
trips to the high interior of China. 

The freesias and gladiolus we owe to 
Frederick Masson, a botanist who ex¬ 
plored the plant life of Cape Colony for 
Kew Gardens, back in 1772. 

To come back to home grounds, it was 
away back in 1690 that the first written 
English records were made of the plant 
life of the Canadian North-West. This 
is due to the boy, Henry Kelsey, who, at 
the age of 16, adventured in the com¬ 
pany of a band of redskins through 
Manitoba and possibly also through 
what is now the province of Saskatche¬ 
wan. Boylike, he was most interested in 
something to eat, “small nutts with little 
cherryes very good.” No doubt our wild 
hazelnuts and chokecherries or pin- 
cherries. In his 1691 account, he also 
refers to wild rice—“long high grass 
wch. grows in near 2 foot water this 
grass hath an ear like our English 
oats.” However, there can be no doubt 
that Raleigh’s English settlers had 
come across this wild cereal some 
decades before in Virginia. 

TO come down to modern times, any 
* account like this would be incom¬ 
plete which failed to mention those two 
modern giants of western horticulture 
—Dr. N. E. Hansen of South Dakota, 
and Dr. F. L. Skinner, of Dropmore, 
Manitoba. It was interesting, incidental¬ 
ly, in a recent issue of The Country 
Guide, to note how Dr. Skinner’s eagle 
eye spotted an evonymous specimen in 
the northern British Columbia bush. 
Interesting, because it shows how the 
man is always seeking his heart’s de¬ 
sire in horticulture, and because here 
were tidings of gladness for the plant- 
lover who now knew that this plant was 
hardier than first believed. 

The search now is shifting to another 
theatre; plant laboratories and experi¬ 
mental plots, where government and 
commercial men are testing new hy¬ 
brids. For instance, the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture experts are experi¬ 
menting with a blight-resistant chestnut 
hybrid to replace the native American 
chestnut. A Manchurian species is be¬ 
ing used. 

However, there are many fields, far 
and near, open to the plant hunter, 
from the farm woodlot to the Amazon 
jungles or the steppes of high Asia. 
Here in our own west, W. J. Boughen, of 
Valley River, Manitoba, found the 
famous “chokeless chokecherry.” 

And so the long story still goes on, 
from the Greek trader of the time of 
the birth of Christ, to the modern man 
with the microscope. Not always pri¬ 
marily for gain are these men working, 
but for protection, to—in the words of 
the Persian poet who asked to be buried 
under a rose—find some plant specimen 
and improve it “nearer to the heart’s 
desire.” 
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World Wheat Parley 

No agreement reached on price range at the 
time of going to press 

» S this issue of The Country Guide 

/I goes to press, the International 
/“A Wheat Conference which opened 
"*"at Washington on January 28 in 
a further effort to achieve an interna¬ 
tional wheat agreement has adjourned 
for a week to enable the British delega¬ 
tion to give further study to a final 
proposal submitted by the exporting 
countries. 

The proposal, in brief, was that the 
quantity to be covered by international 
agreement should be 500 million bush¬ 
els, for each year of a five-year period; 
that the ceiling price should be $2.00 
per bushel for each of the five years; 
and that the floor under the agreement 
should be $1.50 per bushel for the first 
year, declining thereafter 10 cents each 
year, so that the minimum prices for 
the last four years of the period would 
be $1.40, $1.30, $1.20, $1.10. Under the 
agreements as proposed, Canada’s com¬ 
mitments for each of the five years 
would be 230 million bushels to the 
countries entering into the agreement; 
that of the United States would be 185 
million bushels, and that of Australia 
85 million bushels. 

Back of this last attempt to achieve 
agreement between exporting and im¬ 
porting countries lies 30 years of grow¬ 
ing dislocation and world wheat distri¬ 
bution. An agreement between 22 coun¬ 
tries was reached in August, 1933, but 
was soon broken by Argentina. In 1939, 
1942 and again in 1946, attempts were 
made without final success. Thirty- 
eight governments are represented at 
the Washington Conference. 
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W HEN the Conference opened in 
Washington, Sir Herbert Broadley, 
head of the British delegation, accepted 
the principle of a five-year agreement, 
and a ceiling price of $2.00. Britain was 
also ready to accept a minimum of $1.20 
a bushel for the first four years of the 
agreement, but held to a minimum $1.00 
per bushel for the fifth year of the 
term. Exporting countries later insisted 
that the ceiling price should be $2.00 
for each year of the period; that the 
minimum for the fifth year should be 
$1.10, and that each importing country 
should commit itself to uniform fixed 
quantities for each of the five years. 

Canada’s position is somewhat diffi¬ 
cult by virtue of the present Canada- 
U.K. Wheat Agreement, which has two 
years to run from August 1, 1948. Can¬ 
adian wheat producers have taken much 
less than world prices under this agree¬ 
ment so far in the hope of securing 
higher than world prices in the last 
two years of the agreement. Should an 
international wheat agreement mater¬ 
ialize, Canada’s wheat agreement with 
Britain would in effect be merged into 
the international agreement. However, 
the responsibility would still rest with 
the Canadian government of securing 
for Canadian wheat producers a price 
for their wheat during the next two 
years which will compensate them for 
the lower prices received for the crops 
of 1946-1947 and 1947-1948. This re¬ 
sponsibility arises because it was the 
Canadian government, not the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which made the contract 
with Britain; second, because the Can¬ 
adian farmer has been assured that 
there was no provision whatever made 
for a ceiling in the British wheat agree¬ 
ment covering the last two years of the 
term, and because Britain has already 
admitted through Sir Stafford Cripps 
that she has been able to obtain wheat 
under the Canadian agreement at about 
half the price she would have had to 
pay in the United States. 
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and Australia has contracted for export 
of wheat to Britain at prices much 
above the Canadian level and even 
above the level which now prevails in 
the United States. 

The state of growing crops tended 
to ease food alarms. Although the win¬ 
ter wheat crop in the United States is 
still far from being out of danger, it 
promises a yield well above what was 
expected last December. In addition, the 
European crop situation is much bet¬ 
ter than a year ago and there are sug¬ 
gestions that wheat production may 
possibly reach 80 per cent of pre-war 
figures. That still leaves a great defi¬ 
ciency, both because of increased pop¬ 
ulations and because grain from east¬ 
ern Europe is not, under present politi¬ 
cal conditions, available to the countries 
of western Europe. 

In addition to all the above, there was 
a widespread feeling in the United 
States that prices generally, and the 
wheat price in particular when it was 
over $3.00 per bushel, were too high. 

Still other factors applied to com. 
There had been a short corn crop in 
the United States last year, quite evi¬ 
dently insufficient to maintain the live¬ 
stock population of the country at its 
former level. Producers demanded high 
prices, up to $2.70 per bushel, before 
they would part with corn, while live¬ 
stock and meat prices went up to levels 
that from this side of the border ap¬ 
peared to be fantastic. Feeders began 
to liquidate their livestock. The price 
for corn became vulnerable. Income tax 
considerations also played some part, 
for many farmers had delayed selling 
on such account until after the turn of 
the year and when prices began to fall 
large quantities which had been with¬ 
held were offered for sale. The result 
was that corn prices fell within a short 
time by over 60 cents per bushel. 
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Wheat Board to Handle Oats 
and Barley? 

Amendments to the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act have been introduced at Ot¬ 
tawa to give authority to the Canadian 
Wheat Board to handle oats and barley. 
Until the Act has been approved by 
Parliament, it will be uncertain wheth¬ 
er these powers are to be held in 
reserve or applied at once. If applied, 
it will also be uncertain on what basis 
western producers will be paid and 
also what price policy will be pursued 
in relation to domestic sales. There are 
some constitutional difficulties in the 
way of the Wheat Board exercising 
such powers and how it will be proposed 
to get over this will also remain un¬ 
certain. 

Decision to embody these powers in 
the Act appears to be the result of 
powerful pressure exercised on the Do¬ 
minion Government by eastern feeding 
interests. It will be recalled that when 
the ceiling was removed from prices of 
oats and barley on October 22 last, 
strong protests were made by feeders 
against the increased prices which they 
were called on to pay. Eastern members 
of parliament have been subjected to a 
regular barrage of resolutions demand¬ 
ing that feed grains be put under the 
control of the Wheat Board, evidently 
in the hope that this will mean cheaper 
feed. 

If Parliament establishes a govern¬ 
mental monopoly of the handling of 
feed grains, the prices at which such 
grains are sold in Canada will inevitably 
be a matter of governmental policy, just 
as is the fixing of a price for domestic 
sales of wheat. 
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his, and those hands will find the gold 
mine, I imagine.” 

‘■It’s a dog-gone queer thing,” mut¬ 
tered Gregor. “I never heard of any¬ 
thing like it.” 

“Neither have I,” said Christian. 

He stared with narrowed eyes at his 
companion. 

“It means several things,” he said. 
“One is, that you’re going to have your 
wish, Gregor.” 

“What wish?” asked Gregor, half 
frightened by the tone and the cold, 
calm manner of Christian. 

“It means,” said Christian, “that 
we’re going to run no longer. We’re go¬ 
ing to stand our ground, and if Jim 
Silver overtakes us, we’re going to fight 
it out with him. Does that suit you?” 

Gregor closed his eyes and shudder¬ 
ed. Then, looking up again, he mut¬ 
tered : 

“We were running for our lives a 
minute ago. There wasn’t hardly any¬ 
thing to live for. But now we’ve as good 
as got a gold mine, things look differ¬ 
ent, Barry. Why should we go and 
chuck ourselves away on a fight with 
Jim Silver, just for the fun of it?” 

H E waited with a puckered brow, as 
one who is reasonably sure of re¬ 
ceiving a reproof, but the pale, hand¬ 
some face of Christian merely smiled 
in return. 

“I can understand that state of mind, 
too,” he answered. “After all, Gregor, 
it’s a pleasure to be with you. Whatever 
you do, you’ll never surprise me. It’s 
like listening to a twice-told tale. Well, 
here we are in the Blue Water Moun¬ 
tains, and here we stay until we find 
the wolf called Frosty. And on the neck 
of Frosty there’s an iron collar, and 
somewhere in that collar there is the 
description of the location of the vein 
of gold. Is that clear?” 

“That’s c 1 e a r,” muttered Gregor. 
“Sure it is.” 

He added: “And Jim Silver?” 

“Jim Silver,” said Christian, “may 
have had enough hunting to suit even 
him. He’s followed this trail until even 
his best friend, Taxi, was worn out and 
had to quit the job. And Taxi has the 
strength and the endurance of a wild 
beast, when it comes to following a 
blood trail. It may be that Jim Silver 
is not following us into these moun¬ 
tains. If he is following us, he expects 
us to try to cut straight across the 
summits.” 

“Through a storm like this?” queried 
Gregor. 

“He knows that we’ve gone through 
worse than this, to get away from him,” 
said Christian. “He knows that we've 
gone through hot hell and cold hell to 
get away from him, and a little feathery 
snowstorm like this could never stop us, 
I imagine he’ll think. No, he’ll drive 
straight through the mountains, and 
try to catch us on the other side.” 

“And we?” asked Gregor hopefully. 
‘“We camp here?” 

“Camp here?” asked Christian, lift¬ 
ing his brows with a touch of surprise. 
“Are you out of your head, Gregor? 
Stay here in this shack as if we were 
in a trap, in case he manages to come 
up with the place? That would be 
pretty convenient for Jim Silver, 
Gregor. That would be about all that 
he would ask out of life—to find the 
pair of us lodged together in one 
house!” 

Gregor nodded. 

“Well, then,” he said, “you tell us 
what we’re to do. We go on with these 
horses, and they freeze in the cold un¬ 
less they keep travelling, and then—” 
Christian raised a hand, and the 
other was silent. 


“We have to do a little inquiring,” he 
said. “It’s as plain as can be that this 
dead man was a wolf trapper. It’s as 
plain as can be that he trapped a wolf 
and the wolf chewed him up. We’ll have 
to ask someone what that wolf was 
like.” 

Gregor stared helplessly. 

“You ain’t gone crazy, Barry, have 
you?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“But look here. Who would know 
what that wolf is like? All wolves are 
about the same! Who could know what 
the wolf was like?” 

“Because,” said Christian, “he has a 
name—Frosty. And that means that 
he’s a celebrity. One wolf in a million 
raises enough devil to get a nickname 
from people. You’ll find that every man 
in these mountains knows something 
about Frosty, I suppose.” 

B LUE-GREY dusk settled down 
through the blackness of the trees. 
The falling snow pressed the evening 
close on the heads of the pines. In the 
great smother of the storm the wind 
whirled, above the forest, and made 
obscure pools of motion. It was very 
cold; it was growing momentarily cold¬ 
er, for the wind came off the higher 
peaks to the northwest. 

But Jim Silver kept Parade to his 
work. 

He had lost all sign of the two men 
he was trailing something over an hour 
before. He could only hope, as he had 
hoped so often before, that he had been 
able to read the minds of the fugitives, 
and that he could guess in what di¬ 
rection they were riding. He felt, on the 





whole, that the pair would try to cut 
straight across the Blue Water Moun¬ 
tains in a couple of marches. 

He must follow. He felt that it would 
be best to strike right across to the 
farther side, not trying to find trail on 
the way, and then, in the distance, at¬ 
tempt to pick up the sign again. It 
would be very hard on Parade to make 
that forced march, but the stallion was 
whalebone and finest spring steel, and 
he would not fail. 

This very night, they would have to 
camp far above timber line, in the lee 
of some bluff; else they would have to 
move slowly on, all during the night. 

Silver swung down from the saddle 
and ran ahead, throwing the lines of 
the hackamore over the pommel of the 
saddle and leaving the stallion to 
follow. 

In this manner he gained two ad¬ 
vantages. One was that he took his 
weight off the back of the horse. The 
other was that he broke trail for the 
stallion, to a certain extent, for he 


could depend on Parade to step exactly 
where his master had trod before him. 

As for the burning up of Silver’s own 
strength, that did not matter. Nothing 
mattered except the horse. And it was 
this attitude of his, relentlessly enforced 
by practice all the way, that had en¬ 
abled him to keep so close to the heels 
of men who were constantly picking up 
fresh relays of horseflesh to carry them 
away. Of the hundreds of miles they 
had travelled since the chase began— 
that great chase which men were never 
to forget—a good third of the distance 
had been covered by Silver on foot, with 
Parade following easily behind, like a 
dog at the heels of his master. 

In rough going, of steep ups and 
downs, Silver actually was on foot more 
than he was in the saddle. He had di¬ 
vorced himself utterly from the usual 
Western viewpoint, that man is help¬ 
less on his feet and must have a saddle 
to hold his weight. Like an Indian, pa¬ 
tiently, Silver was accustomed to travel¬ 
ling over rough or smooth until ex¬ 
haustion made his head swim. Then, 
and only then, he gave his weight to 
the saddle again. 

So it was that he ran down the near 
slope and then plodded steadily up the 
farther one with the head of the great 
horse nodding behind him. He used his 
eyes little, because the light was much 
too dim for them to be of much service. 
It was true that Christian and Gregor 
might at any moment have decided to 
turn back and waylay their enemy, but 
in that case he would trust to the 
wolfish keenness of the scent of Parade. 
The nostrils of Parade retained the 
wisdom they had picked up during the 
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years when he had wandered as a wild 
horse through the mountain desert. And 
at the first suspicious sound or scent, 
he would give warning to his human 
companion. 

B Y night, also, it was better to have 
Parade at hand than any pair of 
human sentinels, no matter how keen 
of vision and hearing. There was a per¬ 
fect partnership between the two. One 
was complementary to the other. Each 
had a perfect trust. 

Silver was well up the hillside before 
he came out of the trees into a little 
clearing at the very instant when the 
snort and stamp of Parade warned him 
that there might be danger ahead. And 
now, vaguely outlined through the fall¬ 
ing snow of the twilight, Silver saw the 
silhouette of the shack. 

He held up his hand in a gesture 
which would force Parade to remain in 
place. Then he stole forward cautiously. 

The shack was probably uninhabited. 
Otherwise it would almost surely be 
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lighted by a fire at this time of the day; 
since it was not likely that its occupant 
might be off on a trip in such weather 
as this. The greatest likelihood was that 
it had been thrown up by some pros¬ 
pector or trapper, and was long since 
abandoned. 

And yet no cautious wolf could have 
investigated the probable lair of a 
mountain lion with more care than Jim 
Silver showed as he advanced toward 
the place. 

He circled the rear of it, first of 
all, and brought himself close to the 
wall, where he crouched, listening in¬ 
tently, shutting the noise of the storm 
out of his mind, and concentrating on 
any sound that might come out of the 
interior. 

He heard nothing, except those mys¬ 
terious breathings which the wind 
makes through imperfect walls. 

After a time, he went to the front 
of the place, and found the door. It was 
latched, but not locked. There was a 
latchstring which he used, and then 
pushed the door open with a swift 
gesture and stepped inside. 

The thickness of the darkness was 
now perfect. And around him he found 
the odor of cookery which was not of a 
very ancient date. The fumes of fried 
bacon will linger for a long time on 
the walls of a shack. 

There was the smell of cookery, which 
proved that the shack was inhabited, or 
at least that it had been used not long 
before. That made it doubly strange to 
find the place empty and dark. 

He felt down the wall until his hand 
touched a lantern. That he took off its 
peg, raised the chimney, and lighted the 
wick. Even then he was so uneasy that 
he made a long stride back from the 
light. 

What he saw first was the shining 
white surface of the pine table on 
which he had placed the lantern. Next 
he was aware of the crazy little cast- 
iron stove, in the corner, with a rusted 
length of stovepipe rising above it 
through the roof. There were old traps 
piled in several places. There were bat¬ 
tered cloths hanging along the wall. A 
saddle hung from a peg, a pack saddle 
from another. And on a bunk in the 
corner of the room was a man stretched 
out with a blanket pulled over his head, 
sleeping so hard, apparently, that even 
the noise of the lighting of the lantern 
had not wakened him. 

“Hello!” called Silver. 

Then an icy finger ran down his 
spine. 

He stepped to the bunk and gradually 
drew the blanket away from an un¬ 
shaven, shaggy face. The eyes of the 
man were partially open. There was a 
faint, derisive smile on his lips. 

It seemed, as Silver drew the blanket 
completely away, that the smile of de¬ 
rision was directed toward the sleep¬ 
er’s own body, for the clothes were tom 
to rags on it, the left arm was fright¬ 
fully gashed at the wrist, and there was 
a powerful tourniquet above the wound. 

The right thigh was badly mangled 
on the inside of the leg, also, and there 
was another tourniquet above that in¬ 
jury. 

The right hand lay on the chest. 
Silver touched it, and found it as hard 
and as cold as a stone. This sleeper 
would never waken again. 

H E went back to the table. By the 
bloodstains he saw how the wound¬ 
ed man had slumped across it. A pencil 
lay on the earthen floor, which was 
marked by the imprint of small heels, 
like those of the boots of a cowpuncher, 
far different from the big shoes of the 
dead man. There were two sets of those 
imprints; therefore two men had been 
there. They had carried the burden to 
the bunk. Yes, for here were the deeper 
signs to indicate how they had lifted 
and borne the weight. They had stretch¬ 
ed him on the bunk and covered his 
face. Then they had gone away. Two 
men—Barry Christian and Duff Gregor 
perhaps. By the sizes of the footmarks, 
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it could hardly have been any others 
who had visited here. 

Jim Silver turned hastily to the door 
to remount Parade and push ahead 
through the storm. He was about to ex¬ 
tinguish the lantern when he thought 
of the dead man again, and paused. 

No matter how keen he was to pur¬ 
sue the trail, he could not leave the 
body to decay, unheeded. It might be 
years before another traveller penetrat¬ 
ed to this obscure corner of the moun¬ 
tains. 

He carried the lantern outside. The 
snow was still falling rapidly, and 
through the dim pencilings that it made 
in the air, he saw a perfect place for a 
grave, a natural hollow in the side of 
the slope, with plenty of loose rock 
about it. 

He went back into the cabin, swathed 
the body in the blanket, and carried 
the rigid form outside. In the hollow he 
laid it with a decent gravity. He picked 
up a handful of gravel and let it fall 
gradually on the corpse. 

“Whoever you may be,” said Jim 
Silver, taking his sombrero from his 
head, “good hunting!” 

He began to push in the large rocks. 
Under a yard of heavy stones he buried 
the stranger. Then he went inside the 
cabin to put out the lantern and leave 
it. As he put the lantern on the table, 
however, he noticed a portion of a side 
of bacon hanging in the corner near 
the stove, tied up by a bit of twine, as 
though to keep it from rats. And the 
sight of this puzzled him greatly. For 
he had every reason to think that 
Gregor and Christian were hungry 
travellers. He had pushed them hard. It 
was long since they had had a chance 
to lay in new supplies of food, and yet 
they had overlooked this invaluable 
meat! Neither were they fellows who 
would spare the goods of a dead man! 

Deep in thought, he tapped his fingers 
on the white, shining surface of the 
table. It could not have been his com¬ 
ing that had frightened the pair away. 
They could not have seen him ap¬ 
proaching. Something must have drawn 
their minds away from the thought of 
eating. But what is stronger in the 
mind of a hungry man than the desire 
for food? 

He considered the red stains on the 
table, the pencil on the floor. He picked 
it up. It was indelible, with a very 
hard lead. The table drawer was partly 
ajar, and there was writing paper in it. 
It seemed plain that the dead man had 
been found slumped forward on the 
table, writing. 

And that was strangest of all! For 
why should a man on the verge of 
death, so horribly torn by wolves or 
dogs, have sat down to spend his last 
moments writing? To a wife? Well, the 
haggard, savage face of the corpse had 
not been that of a sentimentalist. 

Silver sat down at the table and lean¬ 
ed his own body above the red stains. 
The sensitive tips of his Angers, at the 
same time, slipped over impressions 
which had been faintly grooved in the 
soft surface of the wood. He put his 
eye almost on a level with the table 
top, and now he saw the dim impres¬ 
sion of writing which had registered 
through the paper on the tender pine. 

He went to the stove, got a bit of a 
charred ember of wood, and delicately 
drew it back and forth over the writing, 
until the depression stood out as lines 
of white in the midst of the black 
shading. Letters, words, appeared, some 
dim, but all legible, and the opening 
phrases were enough to make his blood 
leap: 

Dear Alec: I’m done for. I got Frosty, 
and Frosty got me. 

I’ve tapped open the biggest vein of 
gold, today, that you ever seen. 

'THERE was one bit of testimony 
*■ which was important to Jim Silver, 
and that was an envelope which had 
been carelessly crumpled in the hand 
and thrown behind the stove. The ad¬ 
dress on it was “Alexander Gary, New- 
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lands.” That name, since it was put 
down in the handwriting that had ap¬ 
peared upon the surface of the table, 
and since the “Dear Alec” of the table 
inscription suited the name on the en¬ 
velope, convinced Jim Silver that he had 
found the man to whom the dead man 
had determined to make over the claim 
which he had discovered. 

It left Silver in a quandary. 

He had no doubt, now, that the great 
Barry Christian and his companion, 
Duff Gregor, were somewhere in the 
mountains trying to get their hands— 
or their guns—on a wolf sufficiently 
famous to have won a nickname among 
men. And if they succeeded, Christian 
would And, in a collar which had been 
strangely placed upon the neck of the 
animal by human hands, the secret of 
the claim’s location. 

In the meantime, in the town of New- 
lands, wherever that might be, was to 
be found the fellow to whom the dying 
man had willed his discovery. 

The great problem of Silver was to 
get at Christian. Now he had help on 
the trail, because if he could find 
Frosty, the wolf, he would probably 
find Barry Christian not far off. The 
two things worked together. And the 
only complication was the existence of 
this man Alexander Gary. 

It was no great pinching of the heart 
of Jim Silver to give up all hope of get¬ 
ting any of the gold for himself. It was 
not the first time that he had turned 
his back on fortune. Neither would it 
be the last. And besides, he was fas¬ 
cinated by the thought of that savage¬ 
faced wolf hunter, the dead man, who 
had sent abroad the message of his dis¬ 
covery tied to the neck of a wild wolf, 
and who, with the last of his strength, 
had striven to send word to this Alex¬ 
ander Gary, also. 

That was why Jim Silver left the up¬ 
per Blue Waters and went to the little 
town of Newlands, on the edge of the 
range. 

In the town he learned that Alec 
Gary had an uncle, Bill Gary, who was 
well known as a ruffian and a wolf 
hunter. Alec Gary had, also, a job on 
the Chester ranch, not far from the 
town. The postmaster readily told him 
that, and Silver slipped out of the town, 
unobserved. 

He was lucky in doing so, he felt, for 
during recent days more and more men 
knew that the rider of a great chestnut 
stallion might be Jim Silver. And when 
they knew the name, they knew every¬ 
thing else. They knew all the long story 
of his exploits, and that meant public 
applause, questions, and a surrounding 
atmosphere of awe which always pinch¬ 
ed the heart of Silver and made him 
wish, more than ever, for the quiet of 
the wilderness. 

He used to tell himself, over and over 
again, that the trail of Barry Christian 
was the last one that he would pursue. 
Once that was completed, Jim Silver 
would retire forever into the still peace 
of the mountains and live forever alone. 

H E thought this more than ever on 
this day, as he rode out of New¬ 
lands toward the Chester ranch. He 
took off his sombrero and let the wind 
blow through his hair. At other times 
he dared not expose his head, if men 
were around, for fear that even the 
most casual eye would not fail to notice 
the two tufts of grey hair above his 
temples, like incipient horns beginning 
to thrust out. They knew his face too 
often as well. His picture had got into 
the newspapers, into the magazines. 
Some fool had written a life of him and 
told everything wrong, and gilded him 
brighter than gold. He had managed to 
wade far enough into the reading of 
that book to be bogged down with the 
lies that were told. 

In fact, he knew, that he had become, 
in spite of himself, a public character. 
His reputation had even ridden farther 
than Jim Silver himself had gone. 

As he came in sight of the Chester 
ranch house—a long, low building of 
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Alec Gary, if you’ll tell me where he’s 
probably working on the ranch.” 

“Alec? How would you come to know 
a good, hard-working, honest boy like 
Alec?” she asked suspiciously. ‘ What 
you want with him?” 

“His uncle has died,” said Silver. 

“A good riddance,” answered Mrs. 
Chester. ‘ The great, hulking, cruel 
brute. There ain’t going to be no tears 
shed about his death. Not in no part of 
the world there ain’t!” 


unpainted boards—he put the sombrero 
back on his head, and he was glad of a 
little pool of dust that whirled down 
on the wind and tarnished the bril¬ 
liance of Parade with grey. 

When he got up to the ranch house, 
he tethered the horse, went to the 
kitchen door, and rapped. 

The door was jerked open, and a 
woman with a red, weary face, hot from 
cookery, appeared before him. 

She exclaimed: “Another one of you 
lazy, worthless rascals that calls your¬ 
selves cowboys! I’d fire every last one 
of you off the place, if I had my way 
about it. It’s a crying pity, I tell Will 
Chester, to waste good money on the 
feeding of them that are no better than 
tramps! ” 

Silver tipped his hat, and now he 
settled it slowly back on his head. 

He would have been glad to do away 
with the embarrassing notoriety of his 
celebrated name, but he hardly liked 
being called a tramp. 

“Mrs. Chester,” he said, “I’m not a 
:ramp.” 

She thrust out her big red fist. 

‘ Lemme see your hand, young man!” 
she demanded. 

He surrendered his hand, and she 
cubbed a thumb over the palm of it. 

“Just as I thought!” she shouted. 

Soft as the hand of a girl! And yet 
you call yourself a cowpuncher, do 
you? You got the nerve to stand there 
and call yourself a working man, an 
honest man?” 

“Well,” said Silver gently, “a fellow 
can be honest, even if he doesn’t punch 
cows, can’t he?” 

‘ Honest doing what?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Chester. “Honest, my foot! Honest men 
have calluses on their hands, or else 
they’re living on stolen money, is what 
I say. But fetch your great lazy hulk in 
here and set down at the table, while I 
get you some food. A pity, I say, though, 
when a woman can’t be the boss in her 
own kitchen, but has to toiler the crazy 
ways of her husband. Spendthrift is 
what he is. Spendthrift!” 

“I only want to see a man who’s 
working here,” said he. “I’d like to see 
Alec Gary, if you know where he can 
be found.” 

“How would I know where he could 
be found?” she demanded. “Hurry up 
and come inside before all the flies in 
the world get into the kitchen. Ain’t 
you got no sense at all?” 

He stepped inside, removing his hat. 

“There—set down at that table,” she 
commanded. “I’ll fetch you some cold 
pone and some cold boiled beef, to fill 
yourself with. There’s no coffee, this 
time of day, but tea is—” 

“Thanks,” said Silver. “I don’t need 
anything to eat. I only want to find 
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S HE had stepped back toward the 
stove, as she said this, and glancing 
out the kitchen window, she saw the 
great stallion at the hitch rack. The 
wind was blowing through his mane 
and tail, and his head was high, to look 
into the breeze at that moment. What 
Mrs. Chester saw made her turn and 
stare again at Silver, and he felt her 
eyes fix above his upon the telltale 
patches of grey on his temples, the 
hornlike spots of silver that had given 
him his nickname all through the 
world. 

“Good heavens!” said Mrs. Chester. 
She picked up the skirt of her apron 
and folded her red hands inside it. 
‘ Good heavens, what have I been say¬ 
ing? Are you Jim Silver?” 

He silently cursed the folly that had 
induced him to enter the kitchen where 
he had to take off his hat. But now he 
had to admit: “Yes, that’s my name. 
Alec Gary is—” 

“He’s down the creek, mending 
fence,” said she. “Mr. Silver, what’ll 
you be thinking about a fool of a wom¬ 
an that—” 

“Hush!” said Jim Silver smiling. “You 
were perfectly right. I don’t know how 
many years have gone by since I’ve 
done an honest stroke of work.” 

He got out to Parade, escaping from 
the apologies of Mrs. Chester as well as 
he could, and she remained staring 
after him, screening her eyes from the 
sun with one hand until he was well 
down the line of the creek. 

A mile from the ranch house he found 
a tall cowpuncher toiling over a big- 
handled borer with which he was drill¬ 
ing a series of post holes. His hat was 
off. His curling black hair shuddered 
in the sunlight with the violence of his 
efforts. It was the perfect picture of a 
man doing disagreeable work with all 
his might, and striving as hard for 
wages as though for his own interests. 

He looked up as Silver drew near, and 
Jim Silver was relieved to see a fine, 
open face and an excellently shaped 
head. He had feared that he would look 
on a type like that dead savage of the 
mountains, Bill Gary. 

He dismounted, saying: “You’re Alec 
Gary? My name is Silver. I’ve brought 
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you bad news and good news together. 

■ The bad part is that your uncle, Bill 

Gary, is dead.” 

He waited curiously to see the reac¬ 
tion, and saw the brow of Alec Gary 
pucker. 

“Are you Jim Silver?” asked Gary. 
Then, he added, as Silver nodded. “I 
suppose this is one of the first times in 
your life that you’ve ever brought a 
| man bad news. It is bad news to me. 
j Uncle Bill was a hard man, but he was 
pretty good to me.” 

Silver nodded. “I’m glad to hear 
^ that,” he said. “I’ll follow up with the 

good news, if good is what you call it. 
This is a copy of a letter that he wrote 
as he was dying. The copy runs to the 
!■ point where he must have stopped writ¬ 

ing because he died. It was a wolf that 

i i;: i killed him. He was badly tom, Gary.” 

Young Alec Gary took the paper 
which Silver held out and scanned it 
carefully. He stared up into Silver’s 
face with amazement. 

1 “A gold mine!” he exclaimed. And 

for one instant the yellow flame bf the 
gold hunger burned wildly in his eyes. 
: Then he groaned. “Inside the collar, 
; and on the neck of Frosty! It might as 
.; ;S : well be tied to the neck of a thunder- 

• bolt, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“Suppose,” said Silver, “that we both 
i try our hands on him.” 

| “You?” said Gary. “Would you help? 
j Why, Mr. Silver, if you will help me, of 
! course we’ll make an even split on the 
! profits.” 

- “I get profits of my own,” said Silver, 

“and I can’t take a share of anything 
| C that comes out of this.” 

J |J “Why not?” asked Alec Gary, 

amazed. 

1 n C “Because I’ve made a resolution, long 

jIVu ago, never to handle blood money.” 

“Blood money? This isn’t a price on 
a man’s head.” 

“No,” said Silver. “It’s a price that 
your uncle has already paid. If the mine 
goes to you, it’s all right. If I share in 
it, the ghost of Bill Gary will haunt me. 
Let’s find Chester and ask him if you 
can cut loose for a few weeks. Or may¬ 
be it will be for months. There is a 
great deal that we have to talk over— 
and the first thing is Frosty.” 
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C HRISTIAN went to Joe Thurston. It 
was on record that Joe Thurston 
had killed a running deer at 800 yards. 
There was no doubt about the fact, and 
though a good many of the old-time 
hunters were likely to say that nothing 
but luck could account for such marks¬ 
manship, there were others who said 
that a man like Thurston never had 
luck. He was simply one of the few past 
masters. 

But Thurston spent most of his time 
not in hunting with a rifle, but with a 
pack of dogs. To support that pack and 
to follow it afield, he had allowed his 
big ranch to go to pieces. The one thing 
that he valued in life, outside of an oc¬ 
casional brawl in a saloon, was a chance 
to see his pack comer a wild beast and 
tear it to pieces, or at least hold it at 
bay until his rifle settled the argument. 

Joe Thurston was himself a wild 
beast, and perhaps that was why he 
understood the ways of the wilderness 
so very well. He was a little man, very 
dark, very handsome when he smiled, 
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and very sinister when, in silence, he 
allowed his upper lip to curl a little. 

He sat, on this day, on the back of a 
young brown gelding which he had just 
finished breaking. Blood was still trick¬ 
ling down the gored sides of his horse, 
and bloodstained, also, the froth that 
dripped from the wounded mouth of the 
gelding, for Thurston used a cruel spade 
bit that opened up like a sword when 
the rider jerked on the reins. A horse, 
for Thurston, was simply a machine 
that got him from one place to another. 
He despised sentimentality. It was not 
in his nature. He was forty-five. He 
looked a full ten or even fifteen years 
younger. But as many years as he had 
gained, his poor wife had lost,' He look¬ 
ed more like her son that her husband. 

He was overlooking the feeding of his 
pack. They were fed once a day, in the 
middle of the afternoon, and they got 
little, from one end of the year to the 
other, except raw meat. If ope of them 
fell sick, it rarely received medicine. 
Either nature cured it, or soon it was 
brained and its carcass fed to the rav¬ 
enous pack. 

That pack was always ravenous. Joe 
Thurston knew exactly how the dogs 
should be fed in order to keep them in 
the pink of condition, thin until they 
were as keen as edged swords for game 
and food, but not thin enough to be 
weakened. 

Barry Christian and Gregor came up 
at that moment and waved to the 
keeper of the pack. 

“Are you Joe Thurston?” Christian 
said. 

Thurston failed to turn his head. His 
mood was savage that afternoon. Or¬ 
dinarily, he would have given some 
heed to a pair of big, powerful, well- 
mounted fellows like Christian and 
Gregor, but on this day he had in mind 
the pressing demands of certain credit¬ 
ors. Already his ranch was heavily 
mortgaged, and now it seemed that it 
would be wiped out. He cared nothing 
about the loss of land and cattle, but 
with the other possessions his pack 
would go, also. And that was a knife 
in his heart. 

“I’m Joe Thurston,” he admitted 
shortly. 

“My name is Barry Christian,” said 
the outlaw. 

“The devil it is,” answered Thurston. 

“And this is Duff Gregor,” said 
Christian. 

T HE head of Thurston slowly turned. 

He looked over the pale, clean lines of 
the face of Christian and at the bright, 
thoughtful eyes. They were a little too 
bright, in fact. Suddenly Thurston 
knew that it was Christian, indeed. And 
he could not'help smiling. There was so 
much evil, so much violence in his own 
nature that he suddenly felt something 
expand and lighten in his heart. 

He held out his hand, silently, and 
took the strong grip of the criminal. He 
shook hands with Duff Gregor, also, 
and saw that the man was a nonentity 
compared with his more celebrated 
companion. And yet any one who had 
dared, more than once, to play the role 
of Jim Silver, was worthy of some at¬ 
tention. 

“Want something here?” asked 
Thurston. 

“Yes,” said Christian, “I want you 
and your dogs.” 

“Ah?” said Thurston. 

“I’m going to hunt wolves,” said 
Christian. 

The door of the house slammed. 
Christian saw a girl with a face pale as 
stone, and shadowy, great eyes, come 
out on the back porch and look toward 
him. She turned and re-entered the 
house again. 

“Inviting me or hiring me?” asked 
Thurston. 

“Inviting you,” said Christian. 
Thurston took a quick breath. Rage 
had been mounting in his throat, 
tightening like a fist inside his gullet. 
Now the passion left him. 

“I’ve hunted wolves before,” said he 
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noncommittally. “Where do you want 
to pick them up?” 

“In the Blue Waters, or the foothills 
near them,” said Christian. 

“That’s a hard country,” said Thur¬ 
ston. “Are you talking about Frosty?” 

“That’s the only wolf I’ve ever want¬ 
ed to catch,” said Christian. 

Thurston narrowed his eyes. 

“There’s a price on the head of that 
wolf,” he remarked. 

“I’m not hunting for the price. That 
goes to you. Besides, I’ll add something 
over and above. A thousand dollars, 
say.” 

“Well?” murmured Thurston, pinch¬ 
ing his lips together in a smile. “I un¬ 
derstand that Jim Silver is down there 
in the Blue Waters—doing good for 
humanity again—hunting for Frosty, 
the cattle thief.” 

“Silver is there,” agreed the outlaw. 
“That’s why I want to be there. To 
meet him on his own ground.” 

“Haven’t there been times,” said grim 
Joe Thurston, “when you weren’t so 
glad to meet Jim Silver on any 
ground?” 

“He’s had the upper hand more than 
once,” answered Christian. “But the 
fact is that there isn’t room on top of 
the earth for the two of us. One of us 
has to be buried, and the time has 
come. 

“He’s in the Blue Waters hunting a 
wolf. Well, I’m going to be there hunt¬ 
ing a wolf. He has a man with him. I 
have Gregor. If we happen to meet 
along the trail, it’s no business of yours. 
Gregor and I will have to try to tend 
to that part of the game.” 

“I don’t follow this,” said Thurston. 
“Unless you mean that it’s a challenge 
to Jim Silver—something to make him 
come hunting for you?” 

“You can call it that. If he comes for 
me, he has to meet me on my own 
ground. And I won’t be asleep.” 

“It looks to me,” said Thurston, “as 
though there might be something in 
this deal. I’ll 'go one step farther. I’ll 
admit that I need the money. That 
thousand—” 

“I’ll pay half of it on the nail the 
moment we shake hands,” said Chris¬ 
tian, “and the other half the instant 
that Frosty’s dead at my feet.” 

“What’ll you do with him?” asked 
Thurston curiously. 

“Mount the hide. Send it somewhere 
to stand behind glass. A proof to the 
people that I’ve beaten Silver at at least 
one job.” 

Thurston actually laughed aloud. 

“Here’s my hand on the deal,” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

Christian shook the hand. He pulled 
out a wallet and counted five hundred- 
dollar bills and put them in the fingers 
of Thurston. 

“That binds the deal,” he said. 

“I’ll write up the contract,” said 
Thurston. 

“We’ve shaken hands,” said Christian, 
“and that’s enough.” 

A dull flush of pleasure worked in the 
face of Thurston. 

“Besides,” exclaimed Christian, in his 
gentle and persuasive voice, the very 
accent of , courtesy, “you can’t draw up 
a contract between yourself and Barry 
Christian. You can’t make a contract 
with an outlawed man. To you, my 
name is simply Wilkins, and this is 
Murphy.” He broke off to add: “I’d like 
to see the pack.” 

“Use your eyes,” said Thurston, whose 
own politeness could not last long. He 
waved toward the big pens that con¬ 
tained the dogs. 

“I don’t know enough about them to 
see the whole truth,” answered 
Christian. 

Thurston glanced at him with an ap¬ 
preciative flash of the eye. 

“Few men with brains enough to say 
they don’t know,” said Thurston. “Come 
along with me.” 

He moved down the line of the pens. 

“There’s the brains of the pack,” he 
said, pointing to a number of big, rangy 
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pointers. “People use ’em to find birds. 
I use ’em to find coyotes and wolves 
and mountain lions. They’ve got the 
best noses in the world. They’re fast, 
and they can run all day. I’ve bred ’em 
for speed and nose and brain. Those 
pointers would never point a bird in a 
thousand years, but they’ll point a wolf. 
What’s more, they’ll hold the trail on a 
wolf. Yes, or a mountain lion. What¬ 
ever they’ve been entered on.” 

“What’s wrong with them?” asked 
Christian. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Nothing is perfect.” 

Thurston grinned. 

“They’re too hot-headed and tender. 
They want to rush in and get their 
teeth into the game, and the wolves or 
the big cats open ’em up like fried 
beefsteak.” 

He went to another set of pens where 
were housed some of the biggest 
greyhounds that Christian had ever 
seen. They moved around with little, 
stilted steps, as though their muscles 
were sore. They were tucked up into 
bows. Their chests were narrow. The 
shoulders and thighs were overlaid with 
entangled whipcords. 

“They’re the point of the arrow,” he 
said. “They’ll run down any wolf that 
ever breathed almost two steps for one. 
If the pointers get a wolf into open 
sight, this gang will get up in time to 
mob him and hold him back until the 
heavy artillery gets into action. And 
here’s the heavy artillery.” 

IIE indicated the next pens, where 
“ there were dogs built and furred like 
Scottish deerhounds, but enormously 
bigger. They looked made for speed and 
strength of running, but also there was 
a terrible promise in the size of the 
muzzles, the fangs, the huge muscles 
along the jaws. 

“Every one of ’em,” said Christian 
with keen interest, “looks able to do 
for a wolf.” 

“Some of ’em could kill a buffalo 
wolf now and then,” agreed Thurston, 
watching the monsters with a hungry 
eye. “But some wolves are mean devils 
in a fight. No matter what’s the breed 
or the training of a dog, a wolf seems 
to have more biting powers and more 
fighting brains and tricks. However, 
I’ll match two of these dogs against the 
biggest wolf that ever lived, and three 
of ’em will kill the champion of the 
wolf world — even if his name is 
Frosty!” 

He nodded with assurance as he said 
this, adding, “This breed was started 
by Bill Gary. You may happen to know 


him since you know Frosty. Frosty was 
what killed Gary, people say. I don’t 
know how the story started. But Gary 
never managed to get out of his own 
stock what I’ve done with it. He didn’t 
use enough persistence, enough time 
and money on the job. I don’t care 
where the wolf is, I’ll catch him with 
this pack. In open country or foothills 
it will be a joke. In the middle of the 
mountains I’ll catch him or run him to 
earth. Frosty’s hide is as good as 
mounted and behind glass, Christian, 
this very minute!” 

S HE was tall. She was beautiful. She 
moved with a light and delicate 
grace. There was bright humor and 
good nature in her eyes. She was 
young. She was gay. She was foolish. 
And Frosty loved her' the moment he 
set eyes on her in the 1 moonlight of 
that glade. 

Wolf song had been in the air for a 
long time that night, and there were 
notes in the singing/that made Frosty 
wrinkle his nose and point his head at 
the sky and break that inviolable rule 
of silence which had been his for a 
year—since the days of his puppyhood, 
in fact. Now he opened his throat, and 
his immense bass note went booming 
through the canyons among the softer 
singing of the wind and the rumble and 
hollow crashing of cataracts which had 
been newly loosened from the long, 
white silence of the winter. Spring was 
in the air. 

Frosty had not seen enough springs 
to know what it was that worked like 
electric fire through his blood But it 
was a thing that called him in hot 
haste to that mountain gorge where 
five big wolves moved slowly around 
this cream of wolf beauty, this sleek, 
well-furred lady of the hills. 

Frosty came swiftly. He fell in love 
while he was still on the run, literally, 
and so he continued his charge. He did 
not even pause tp touch noses with the 
lady and inquire after her health and 
happiness.,He simply ran beserk among 
those wolves. 

In fact, Frosty had been laid up all 
this time in order to be healed of the 
wounds that he had received while he 
was in the jaws of the trap. He was 
now completely recovered, and the thick 
fur had closed well over the scars. But 
he was hungry. He had been living on 
rabbits he had managed to surprise, on 
unwary squirrels, on mice, above all. 
He was hungry, too, for a dash of ex¬ 
citement. And five wolves looked just 
about the right number to give him a 
good fight, he felt. 
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“Jim is making so much money nou) he can afford to stay single.** 


He gave one such a tremendous shoul¬ 
der wallop that the big lobo rolled a 
dozen yards away and let out the yell of 
fear and of defeat. He dived straight 
on under the throat of another and 
slashed him deeply across the breast. 
He nearly ripped the hamstring out of 
the next, and laid open the head of the 
fourth hero from eye to muzzle. The 
fifth timber wolf had seen enough, and 
took to his heels. The others followed 
as fast as they could, while Frosty, 
laughing his wide, red laughter, lay 
down and licked the blood from his 
white vest, and from his forelegs and 
forepaws. He was a very dainty and 
clean-living fellow, was Frosty. 

The pleasure of that brief skirmish 
had not yet rollicked out of his heart 
when he saw that the lady of his 
dreams was sitting on a hummock with 
her beautiful long, bushy tail curled 
around her forepaws. The moment he 
glanced at her she rose, turned, and 
fled. 

He followed. 

She was as fast as a deer, and she 
went down the wind as though the 
devil of wolves were after her. But, 
fast as she was, he was a little bit 
faster. 

Suddenly she whirled, her mane 
bristling, her ears twitched back, her 
eyes green with hatred, her fangs bared. 

Frosty walked right up to that dread¬ 
ful mask of hatred and sniffed at her 
nose. And then, suddenly, they stood 
back from one another and laughed 
two red laughters, set off with teeth 
that glistened just like ice. 

Kind Mother Nature had brought to 
him a proper mate, and he could have 
looked his life long among his kind 
before he would have found one' more 
handsome, more discreet, more prepared 
to learn the wisdom of hunting laws 
and ways. 

S HE had been well raised, as wolf 
rearing goes. She was not the least 
bit of a fool, and she knew that the 
track of grizzly is not one to follow, 
and that foxes are too swift to be 
caught, and that their wits are even 
sharper than their teeth. She knew that ' 
mountain sheep are better avoided than 
troubled, and that small pickings will 
eventually make a full belly. 

She knew the rain signs and the 
wi-id signs that the god of wolves hangs 
in the midnight blue of the sky, and 
she could read like type the scents that 
travel on the breeze. But in all the 
bright days of her life she never had 
tasted either beef or horse, and sheep 
were unknown to her except when the 
well-guarded flocks went by at a dis¬ 
tance, always accompanied by the dis¬ 
tressing scent of man, the great enemy, 
and gunpowder and steel. 

When Frosty discovered that she was 
afraid of going out of the highlands 
into the hills, he sat down and looked 
her in the face. Then he stood up and 
jogged quietly on his way along the 
down trail. 

( She turned and went the other way 
until she found out that he would no 
longer follow. Then she whined like a 
dog for him, and afterward she sang a 
mournful tune. Last of all, she got to 
her feet and raced like the wind to 
catch up with him, picking his scent off 
the ground and then out of the air 
until she was at his side once more. 

So they came out into the foothills, 
and Frosty headed straight for the big¬ 
gest, the choicest, of all of his pre¬ 
serves. It was a ranch where there were 
cattle and sheep; where there were 
plenty of pigs and chickens, and a 
creamery, and poultry, including ducks 
and turkeys and geese, and there were 
rabbits, white and brown, and there 
were goats and beef cattle big and 
small, and horses, and mules, and near¬ 
ly every sort of four-footed beast that 
one could imagine on a big Western 
ranch. 

It was the Truman place, with an al¬ 
most national reputation behind it. But 
Frosty, in a sense, knew that place bet- 
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ter than even its wise headed owner. He 
had tasted of every sort of meat that 
his unwilling host could provide, and 
his track was so well-known that draw¬ 
ings and photographs and "measure¬ 
ments of the tracks of Frosty were to 
be found in the study of John Truman. 
That was not all. Mrs. Truman was a 
very clever artist with her pencil, and 
several times she had seen the terrible 
Frosty—by starlight, by moonlight, in 
the dusk, and in the crystal pink of the 
early morning light. So she had done a 
number of pictures of the monster, and, 
in fact, Frosty was a major item of 
conversation in the Truman household. 

I T was not accident that when Frosty 
came out of the mountains to dine in 
high estate, his mate beside him, he 
should have travelled straight toward 
the greatest of danger. It was not ac¬ 
cident, because something far from 
chance had brought Barry Christian 
and Duff Gregor and the famous pack 
of the Thurston dogs to the ranch of 
Truman. 

It was known that Truman would do 
almost anything in the world to get rid 
of the cunning marauder. There was 
some risk that he might recognize 
Christian, but, as a matter of fact, he 
proved to be blind to everything except 
the manifest excellence of the dog pack 
of Joe Thurston. He was glad to house 
that pack and feed it gratis, and he 
hoped that Thurston would continue to 
stay at his house, even for a year and 
a day, and enjoy free board for his 
pack, so long as the chief business of 
that pack continued to be the hunting 
of Frosty. 

They sat in the house, the four of 
them, and looked at the photographs 
of the sign of Frosty, and admired the 
clever drawings which Mrs. Truman 
had made of the devastator himself. 
And while they were laying their plans 
and deciding in what direction they had 
better cast through the hills and into 
the mountains in the hope of finding 
the trail of the great wolf, Frosty, in 
person was sliding through the fence of 
the southeastern section and heading 
straight toward the house, followed by 
his frightened mate. 

She was, in fact, fairly blind with 
fear. But she was also hungry, and she 
came to a fresh-killed carcass. 

Frosty shuddered till his mane stood 
up on end. 

Dead meat? Eat dead meat? Not 
since he was a puppy—not since he had 
become a wolf of the world. He de¬ 
cided to give her a lesson. So he took 
her right up into the wind toward the 
new kill and then lay down and bade 
her study the scents. 

A pair of coyotes, frightened from the 
feast, fled far away. But Frosty paid 
no heed to them. 

The two coyotes climbed to the far¬ 
ther side of the draw when one of them 
stopped, whirled suddenly, and snapped 
at the empty air. The wolves could hear 
the teeth clash like steel against steel. 
The other coyote drew back and sat 
down to watch. 

The coyote leaped up into the air, 
and, falling again, it twisted into a 
frightful convulsion. Its mate, a mo¬ 
ment later, was caught by the same 
fits. In the fury of their silent agonies, 
it seemed as though they were fighting 
one another in the midst of the thin 
cloud of dust that they raised. 

Then the two were still. One lay per¬ 
fectly still on its side. The other was 
braced upon its forelegs, but the hind¬ 
quarters trailed on the ground as 
though paralyzed. 

And as a small breeze moved the air, 
the two wolves found in it again the 
strange, the indescribable scent of the 
invisible death. Poison. Frosty’s mate 
shrank suddenly against his side, and 
she snarled. 

Every wise wolf knows that men are 
dangerous, and that they can bite from 
far away. 

To be continued 
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Farm Women Reply 

PRING brings seedtime, a busy season for the 
farmer and his family. Last fall, in the October 
issue of The Country Guide, we discussed the 
changes which have come to country ways of 
living as a result of farm mechanization. We pointed 
out some of the problems which have arisen in or¬ 
ganizing the routine of the household to fit in with 
the time schedule of the operators of the machine, 
the two rush seasons being spring and fall. 

We said then that it would be interesting to dis¬ 
cover what western Canadian farm women were 
thinking about power farming. Did they welcome it 
or were they concerned about the changes it was 
bringing? Apart from the business of feeding busy 
men, who attend tireless machines, there are larger 
questions of social changes, where one outfit may 
handle the work on several farms. Fewer neighbors, 
schools, churches, and other community gatherings 
may mean greater isolation for the farm families who 
remain on the land. Do we properly understand the 
economics of the machine and weigh them against 
the goals which the farmer and his wife set for 
themselves in choosing to make their home on a 
farm? 

The attitude of many men, who are students of 
agriculture, appears to be that at last farming is on 
an industrial basis. There seems to be a better chance 
for good returns for those who have the capital and 
the business talent and skill to farm with the aid of 
efficient machines. 

We invited letters from farm women and asked 
them to write from their own observation and per¬ 
sonal experience. Through seeing the problem on the 
basis of a given local area, we may hope to picture 
for ourselves the larger view of what power farming 
means. This month we publish three letters received 
from farm women on the subject. The views expressed 
are typical of the many letters received. It should be 
noted that the majority came from Saskatchewan, 
where straight grain farming is more generally prac¬ 
ticed, than it is in either Manitoba or Alberta. The 
letters show that farm women are thinking about 
the subject. 


The Price of Progress 

E live on an 800-acre farm in southern Alberta— 
ten miles from a small village—20 miles from a 
town big enough to boast dental, medical and hos¬ 
pital services. While wheat growing is our main in¬ 
terest, we have cattle and hogs as sidelines. 

Mechanization has made our farm a one-man unit 
with additional help employed for harvest only. In 
the “horse age” the hired man who was employed for 
the season was a jack-of-all-trades who willingly ac¬ 
cepted his share of chores. Today, his successor is a 
mechanic who looks down his nose at the lowly milk 
pail and pig bucket. This means that either the farm¬ 
er himself must do all this work, in addition to his 
regular day’s work in the field, or his wife and chil¬ 
dren must be pressed into service. 

When we farmed with horses, we had our evening 
meal at a reasonable hour, summer and winter, be¬ 
cause there is a limit to the hours that horseflesh can 
be worked. But the tractor, the iron horse of today, 
can go on indefinitely and the human being atop 
must push himself to the limit of his endurance. The 
results are long hours, late suppers, night shifts, extra 
lunches and fagged nerves. To the farm children it 
means early suppers separated from the family and 
to the housewife extra meals, late dishwashing and 
loss of leisure in the evening. 

Tractor farming is essentially a young man’s job. 
It is taking a heavy toll from older farmers who have 
made the change-over in middle life. Often, on neigh¬ 
boring farms, I have heard of boys of 12 or 14 years 
of age working very long hours on tractors. One won¬ 
ders what price they will pay in later life for this 
undue physical and nervous strain. 

Because of the cost of mechanization, the present 
tendency is towards increased acreages. Most of the 
land in our immediate locality is farmed by men who 
live at some distance . . . some live in the neighbor¬ 
ing towns or the city. This means that neighbors are ' 
at a premium and life for those of us who remain on 
the land has become more isolated. This affects our 
community life. There are not enough children to 
maintain our rural schools so that pupils are trans¬ 
ported by bus to the nearby towns. Our daughter 
travels 40 miles a day going to and from school. Only 
a farm mother knows what this means in anxious 
hours when the weather is cold and the road danger¬ 
ous. As a community we can no longer maintain a full¬ 
time minister and so we must go 20 miles to attend 


Thoughts of spring and with seeding 
time at hand, farm women discuss 
power farming 

By AMY J. ROE 

church. The little red schoolhouse, once the centre 
of the community, is closed and we must look in¬ 
creasingly to the towns for social recreational and 
educational services. Something fine has gone from 
our rural life. 

We cannot turn back the hands of the clock. Mech¬ 
anization has come to the farming industry as surely 



Song for a Poet 

By Gilean Douglas 
A little cloak of rhyming 
Is all I have to wear 
When the days are hitter, 

. When the nights are hare. 

A little cloak of rhyming 
So multi-patched and thin, 
To keep out the sorrows, 

To keep the joys in. 

Not a wrap of worldiness 
For two years or for three, 
But a little cloak of song 
For eternity. 


Two 

By Nan Moulton 

A roof and a woman and a hearth, 

A man and a garden and a hoe, 

A soft voice crooning as she moves inside, 
A whistle as he ends his row — 

One and one make two. 

And two make a world, you know. 

Two cups, two chairs, two lives, 

Two heads, two hearts balance so; 

A icoman’s face hy the fire at dusk, 

A man and his pipe in its glow — 

Two, this Way, make one 
And that is a Home, you know. 



as the industrial revolution came over a century ago. 
Yet history teaches us from ancient Greece to more 
modern times that any country that loses its yeomen 
farmers, that is the farmers who own and live on 
their land, suffers irrevocably. Today this is happen¬ 
ing before our own eyes as the small farmer, unable 
to buy and operate the expensive machinery of mod¬ 
ern farming, is forced by economic necessity to rent or 
sell his holdings. This is a big price to pay 'for 
mechanical progress.—Winifred Oldfield, Alberta. 


One Who Approves 

«|T is a little bit of heaven, that combine,” my 
* neighbor said and I agreed with her. 

A few years ago, when threshing machines were 
used all the time, the crew sometimes only stayed a 
few days. Still with a family of young children, a 
large number of men for a few days creates more 
strain and stress than two men running a combine 
for several days longer. Hurrying children with their 
meals, refusing to take a-minute to answer questions, 
shooing them out of the way because all those men 
must be well fed four times a day, makes the worst 
possible atmosphere for a young family. 

The garden, canning, caring for poultry, and other 
odd jobs do not get neglected since there is power 
machinery. With the threshing machine there was 
usually some corn or tomatoes, ready for canning, that 
could not be canned because there was no time at 
all for them. With power machinery, the only jobs 
that one can barely squeeze in are sewing and mend¬ 
ing. When the men work late, supper is about eight 
o’clock and there are no evenings. Evenings on the 
farm, except in midwinter, are and probably always 
will be the only time there is for sewing. 

This is a mixed farming district. There are sixteen 
farmers operating farms. All, except two, keep cattle, 


pigs and poultry. A few even keep bees. Only two 
ever leave for the winter. The local school is still 
going, although it is not the social centre it once 
was. The majority of the young people, except those 
intending to farm on their own, leave as soon as they 
are through school. Eight of the farms are run by 
young couples. One man in winter and sometimes 
two in summer seem enough to run the farms with 
the machinery they now have. 

Our farm is one section, situated two and one-half 
miles from town and two miles from a local country 
school. Since the farm is not overly large the men 
have never run their machinery at night. 

The curling rink is a big drawing card for the near¬ 
by town. Most people have closed cutters in winter, 
cars in summer, so there is about as much social life 
as there ever was. 

There used to be Sunday school in the local school 
but that has been discontinued. The people now take 
their children to the town where the churches, Sun¬ 
day schools and young people’s societies are operating 
quite well. In fact, owing to increased attendance at 
high school they are functioning better. 

To a casual observer it might seem that the dwell¬ 
ings are not kept up as well as the machinery. Only 
three have electric lights, but there are many wash¬ 
ing machines, gas irons, stoves and less expensive 
equipment. Perhaps our high income taxes are the 
reason why more improvements are not made on the 
houses. 

From many years of personal experience working 
here I would again stress my neighbor’s sentiments. 
For the women, power machinery is “A little bit of 
heaven.”—Mrs. L. H., Sask. 


Changing Way of Life 

ARMING used to be considered a way of life and 
rightly so, but not any more. Farming today is a 
highly competitive business. Tractors have lights and 
run all night, so do combines and trucks, and if you 
listen carefully they seem to say “compete, compete, 
compete.” 

Our district is a mixed farming area and will never 
be really profitable for straight grain growing. Most 
of our farmers have to live on the farm all year to 
care for the stock, so we have only a few town farm¬ 
ers and a few coast farmers who come just for the 
summer. Nevertheless, in a period of ten years we 
have lost about two-thirds of our neighbors. 

The small farmer finding he cannot compete with 
the highly mechanized farmer, calls an auction sale, 
rents the land to a big farmer and moves to the city 
or goes to British Columbia. A few days ago a neigh¬ 
bor told me that no one would rent land to a horse 
farmer. 

It is five years since we have had church service in 
our district. The pupils in our school have dwindled, 
from 23 ten years ago, to eight. The larger school unit 
administrators would like to close all schools with an 
enrolment under 14. If that happens, and it is very 
likely to, some pupils will have six or more miles to 
drive to get to another school. In the school district 
adjoining ours, the school has been closed for four 
years and practically every other house in the district 
is unoccupied. 

We have very little social life now. There was a 
rink at one time and lots of card parties and dances, 
but there are very few young people left. They leave 
home almost as soon as they are through school. 

The women are working harder than before. The 
principal reason is that it is impossible to get dom¬ 
estic help on the farm. Another reason is the con¬ 
veniences in the home have not kept pace with the 
conveniences on the land, and here is the rub. An ex¬ 
pensive machine must not be idle, so the women take 
over many little extra farm tasks that were formerly 
done by the men. Meals are more often irregular as 
the men usually work in shifts and meals and 
lunches often have to be taken out to the field. 

In this business of competitive farming the main 
idea seems to be to accumulate enough wealth to re¬ 
tire off the farm. There has not been a new farm 
home built in the district in the ten-year period. 
Some houses have been moved to towns. Many are 
used to store grain. 

The machine age is a big problem for women on 
western farms and they are considering it very seri¬ 
ously. There are only two solutions that I can offer: 
one would be smaller farms, rural electrification, bet¬ 
ter roads, a community centre, lovely farm homes that 
would mean a lot to the farm family and the com¬ 
munity. The other solution, and it is surprising how 
many are considering it, is co-operative farming, 
where the families live in a group.—Mrs. H. T., Sask. 
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kitchen could be made into a U-shape 
plan. If the doorways occur on two 
walls, it might be along the lines of the 
Broken-L plan. .Too many doorways, 
windows or wall-jogs may put it into a 
class by itself. Perhaps you will come 
to the conclusion that your kitchen does 
not resemble any of the above plans. 
But before giving it up as a hopeless 
proposition, ask yourself these ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Could one of the doorways be 
closed up permanently? Sometimes it 
is possible to route the kitchen traffic 
a different way. This may provide 
the much-needed wall space to make 
a better kitchen arrangement, where¬ 
as it was a former public thorough¬ 
fare. 

2. Could the low window sills be 
raised to counter height? Especially 
in older homes, windows are often too 
low to allow the space in front of 
them to be used to advantage. By 
raising the sills to a 36-inch level it is 
then possible to place base cabinets 
in front of the window, thus making 
a bright and pleasant work surface 
out of what has been waste wall space. 

3. Could the sink, range or refrigera¬ 
tor be located in a better place? Too 
frequently one of these will be isolat¬ 
ed on a far wall, which means more 
walking for the homemaker. By re¬ 
locating the one item, whether it be 
refrigerator, sink or range, a well- 
planned kitchen becomes a possibility 
or a reality. 

4. Would more cabinets solve the 
whole problem? Few kitchens have a 
sufficient number, properly designed 
for use. Cabinets with washable work 
surfaces should be a part of each 
work area. If there is a handy spot at 
the storage centre, close to the back 
door, think of all the walking which 

may be saved in the one process 
of unpacking and storing the gro¬ 
ceries. If there are good cabinets 
near the sink, where the dishes 
may be stored there will be little 
cross-tracking the kitchen when 
food is being prepared or washing- 
up is done. Enough cabinets is an 
J essential to a well-planned kitchen. 
=i 5. Could part of the kitchen be 
- cut off and used for another pur¬ 
pose such as a utility room, a din¬ 
ing centre, a sewing or office space? 
Many farm kitchens are too big 
for easy housekeeping. The sketch 
shows how a large kitchen prob¬ 
lem was solved by installing a pen¬ 
insula of cabinets. This cut off one 
end which was formerly used for the 
range. The range was then brought in¬ 
to the newly formed U-shape kitchen 
and the constant stream of cross¬ 
traffic no longer interfered with the 
three work areas. The “after” sketch 
shows a dining area where a drop-leaf 
table was placed, where the range 
used to be. 

After having decided on the location 
of the essential work centres, the 
homemaker must decide about the din¬ 
ing area location. Much depends of 
course upon the number of people who 


Study the essentials of a well planned kitchen ar 
a chosen basic floor plan for efficiency 

By RUTH JOHNSTON 


will also be kept in this area, including 
such things as flour, sugar, spice and 
other baking needs. This food prepara¬ 
tion centre is the most important centre 
of the kitchen. After meals it doubles 
up as a clean-up area for dish and pot 
washing. The ideal arrangement is to 
have wall cabinets close to the sink for 
handy storage of dishes. Cabinets un¬ 
der the sink will serve 

__to house such things as 

soap powders, cleans- 
— 11 ers, paper towels, wax 

paper, etc. 

The third essential 
section of the kitchen 

_ 'l 1 .1 is the cooking and serv- 

a ing centre. The range 

' _will be the main item 

I here. A cabinet or 

—i rm rm counter for serving, ad¬ 

jacent to the stove, 
makes this area com¬ 
plete. Where possible 

this centre is best lo¬ 
cated near the dining- 
r o o m door, or the 
would place where the meals are eaten. Cab- 
ant a inets belonging to this area will hold 

mged, such things as potholders, wooden 

ten. spoons, egg lifters, spatula, lids and 

tie de- other things used at work at the range. 
Small Many homemakers find it worthwhile 
Lfficult to have a duplicate set of some of these 
fed in items so that one set may be kept close 
niting to the range, and the other at the 
a may preparation centre. 

With Now that we have itemized these 
r does kitchen essentials, you may visualize 

s fuel, them being fitted into the well planned 


CONTINUOUS U 


BROKEN TJ 


STORAGE CENTRE 


CONTINUOUS L 


T HE ideal kitchen is beyond the 
reach of most of us. We have to 
work with a given space, the limita¬ 
tions of the shape and size of the 
room and the equipment on hand. 
Good planning will enable us to re¬ 
arrange our kitchen by making the 
best possible use of the space avail¬ 
able. Thus we will save much time and 
energy. So we propose to discuss the 
essentials in a well planned kitchen. 

Kitchens are made up of individual 
work centres or areas. Any well plan¬ 
ned kitchen has at least three such 
centres. The first is the storage centre. 
This includes the refrigerator, ice-box 
or dumb-waiter and cupboards. Here 
foods are unpacked and stored for later 
use. If at all possible it is best to have 
the centre located close to the entrance 
door. 

Following, in logical sequence, next 
should come the preparation centre. 
This will include the sink, base and wall 
cabinets. Here the actual food prepara¬ 
tion is carried on. Vegetables are wash¬ 
ed, cakes mixed, salads made, and 
roasts prepared for the oven. This area 
should be free of needless cross traffic. 
The housewife busy with last-minute 
meal preparation should not have the 
interference of men or children coming 
to wash up. 

It is essential that enough cabinets 
be provided for this busy centre. They 
must hold all the utensils, gadgets, mix¬ 
ing bowls, spoons, sharp knives, baking 
pans, saucepans used in everyday food 
preparation. Many of the staple foods 


PREPARATION CENTRE 


kitchen. Let us now see how they can 
be arranged in the various shaped and 
sized kitchens. The location of the win¬ 
dows and doors in your kitchen will 
determine the plan and so they become 
a limiting factor. If a kitchen is too 
large, one wall of cabinets may be 
made into a half partition from the 
rest of the room and so preserve an ef¬ 
ficient working area. 

There are six possible or basic floor 
plan arrangements of the centres men¬ 
tioned which will give you a good kit¬ 
chen. They are named according to the 
placement of the sink, range and re¬ 
frigerator; the U-shape, the broken 
U-shape, the L-shape, the broken-L, 
the one-wall and two-wall kitchen 
plan. Which kitchen plan could be 
yours? All of them are well planned. 

Probably the U-shape or the L-shape 
are nearest to the ideal kitchen. 

At first you may think that your 
kitchen could not be made to look 
like any of the above plans. But take 
another look and consider. Is there 
a doorway at either end of your kit¬ 
chen? Could it naturally be con¬ 
verted into a two-wall plan? Per¬ 
haps the doorways are on one wall. 

Then you might consider that your COOKING and SERVING CENTRE 


ONE WAUL 


TWO WALL 


Six basic types of floor plans 

A — Refrigerator, ice-box or dumb-waiter . 
B — Stove. C — Sink. D — Drop-leaf table 
fastened to the wall. D.R. — Dining-room 
door. E—Suggested position for breakfast 
table . 
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will be eating meals. Whether this 
takes the form of a table and chairs, a 
built-in breakfast nook, or one of the 
new snackbar counters or simply a 
drop-leaf table and' collapsible chairs jm 

will depend upon the space available I J 

and the desires of the family. A good 
arrangement may be to have a bench SB 

seat built along one wall, so that only I 

one row of chairs on the opposite side '. Q 

has to be provided for. The table when 2 

not in use may be pushed back over fl 

the bench seat. ll 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALE 


Valuable Coupon Worth $3.81 

- THIS COUPON AND $1.19 

ENTITLES THE BEARER 
T0 ONE OF OUR 
LATEST STYLE REG- 
^^^^^^^^JLARj $5.00 FOUN- 

Guarantee 
in writing 
with each pen. 

Name or 
3c per letter. 

10-Day money-back 
GUARANTEE. fit 1 I A 
With this S I . I S| 

Star Pen Company, Regina 

Add 5c postage and in Saskatchewan 2% 
Education Tax. 

Other streamlined models at 98c with this ad. 


O THER possible centres to include if 
space permits would be a home¬ 
maker’s planning centre with a desk 
for cook books, household accounts, 
recipe files; a sewing centre with a cab- 


CABWET 


“An important part of my diet ever since my first bottle has 
been Crown Brand Corn Syrup. Now, that may be all right for a 
little character like myself, but let me tell you, these grown-ups 
sure are lucky what with Mom serving them Crown Brand Corn 
Syrup with so many of their dishes. And she uses it in her baking, 
too, as a sweetener. I can hardly wait until I’m old enough to 
have some hot waffles or pancakes smothered with delicious 
Crown Brand. If it’s as good as it is in my cereal—mmmmm!” 


[table kg) 


THE PROBLEM KITCHEN (before) 


For years doctors have recommended the 
use of Crown Brand Corn Syrup as a 
satisfactory carbohydrate acting as a 
milk modifier for bottle-fed infants; 


Read these factsl 

Ex-Lax is effective, afl right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

—it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable; 

-—it’s not too mild! 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

—the Happy Medium! 

BY_| AY The Chocolated Laxative 
EA-LHA Only I Sc. or 3Sc. _ 


EDWaRBSBUBG 


£ table 


CABINET 


Also Manufacturers of Canada Corn Starch 


THE CANADA STARCH COMPANY LIMITED—MONTREAL—TORONTO 


THE PROBLEM KITCHEN OttTFR) 


inet for patterns; a rest centre com¬ 
plete with rocking chair, radio and 
magazine stand. If you have space to 
use for this extra centre, make sure 
that it is something especially appealing 
to you. 

The kitchen is above all else the 
homemaker’s workshop, where she will 
spend most of her working hours. It 
should be planned to suit her particular 
needs and to save her time. Most mod¬ 
ern kitchens are designed for work 
alone. The idea is that when you finish 
working there, you and the family get 
out of the kitchen, into another part of 
the house for enjoyment and rest. 

Whether you are making the final 
plans for the kitchen in a new home, 
remodeling the one you have been us¬ 
ing for years, or still day-dreaming 
about the one you would like to have, 
be sure to make your kitchen a planned 
kitchen. Be sure to plan it to suit your¬ 
self. 


"Several years ago, I began to suffer from 
a very irritating bronchial cough.” writes 
Mrs. W. Lariviere, 25 John St., Box 167, 
Magog, P.Q. "I tried a number of 
remedies but without success. Fortun¬ 
ately, I decided to try RAZ-MAH, and 
believe me I was surprised. Instead of 
coughing and wheezing all night, I now 
sleep without coughing and am able to 
look after my house.” # 

■ Don't suffer needlessly from dry; 
hacking or phlegmy bronchial coughs. 
Quick, safe relief can be yours. Start 
taking Templeton’s RAZ-MAH today. 

If no drugstore is available, see your nearest 
general store. 


New Bulletin Ready 

T HIS fine article, by Ruth Johnston, 
on kitchen planning was in type when 
we received a request from a reader in 
British Columbia saying: “Please may 
we have soon, some points on building 
cupboards, sideboards, shelves, etc., in 
The Country Guide.” 

We have published many practical 
articles during the past few years on 
various types of cabinets and cupboards, 
designed for home storage of dishes, 
food and utensils. These have dealt with 
proper arrangement of shelving, height 
of working surfaces, use of space, etc. 
No doubt many readers have clipped 
these articles and have them on hand 
for use when building or remodeling. 

The Country Guide is happy to an¬ 
nounce that these articles are being re¬ 
published in a compact and handy bul¬ 
letin form. You may secure a copy by 
ordering Kitchen Plans Handbook and 
sending 25 cents (includes postage). Ad¬ 
dress order to The Extension Dept., 
The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 


Bright news indeed! New Johnson’s Glo-Coat gives your 
kitchen linoleum and varnished wood floors a shine that’s 
nearly twice as bright as before! So easily, too. No rubbing 
or buffing ... just apply and let dry. Johnson’s Self Polishing 
Glo-Coat also makes your housework much easier . . . 
spilled things and dirt wipe up in jig time. Try it—and see. 
Discover why more women use brighter-than-ever Johnson’s 
Glo-Coat than any other floor polish! 

S; C. JOHNSON & SON, LIMITED 

Brantford, Canada 
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Ey t/ie cup— 
you ca///t 

COFFEE 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
THE ECONOMICAL 
PAPER BAG 







Sure it’s delicious, when you 
make it with Canada Corn Starch 
and it will be a favourite with the whole 
family. 

The quality of Canada Corn Starch is the 
reason for its popularity with housewives 
from Coast to Coast. When your recipe 
calls for Corn Starch be sure to use Canada 
Corn Starch, its dependable quality ensures 
excellent results. 

Also Manufacturers of Crown Brand Com Syrup. 


The CANADA STARCH COMPANY Limited 


Montreol 


Toronto 
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Mark the occasion with an attractive table and well chosen foods 


By MARION R. McKEE 



Flowers, best china and silver add grace to the Easter table. 


E ASTER comes next to Christmas 
in being a time of the year when 
the family gathers together 
under the same roof and has a 
reunion. Naturally food is as important 
as ever, and a few little extras which 
add to the holiday fare are essential. 

As on any occasion where the family 
is together, the homemaker wants her 
time as free as possible so she can join 
in. Foods and dainties which may be 
made beforehand, or may be whipped 
up at a' moment’s notice will be the 
first on her list. Unexpected guests 
dropping in are fun if you are prepared 
with “quick-to-get-ready” recipes, so 
you can serve them attractive, tasty 
food without having to spend all the 
visiting time in the kitchen. 

Selected with an eye to their ease in 
making are the following recipes. The 
Jellied Chicken and Vegetable Salad 
may be made the day before and served 
at a luncheon or as an afternoon pick¬ 
up. Potatoes for the Potato Ball and 
Egg Salad may be boiled and mashed 
beforehand and then made into this 
tempting salad at the last minute. The 
Nutted Date Bars and the Ice Box 
Cookies are ideal to keep on hand when 
coffee and sweets are in order, and may 
be made the day before or even earlier. 

For those “quick-to-get-ready” 
recipes the Orange Biscuits and the 
Meat Pinwheels are just the thing. 
The flour may be sifted with the dry 
ingredients, then the shortening cut 
into it, and the whole mixture kept in 
a cool place with just the liquid and 
other extra ingredients to be added be¬ 
fore they are popped into the oven to 
become real appetite tempters. The Jelly 
Roll may take a little more time to 
prepare, but if time permits, it is really 
worth the trouble. 

Easter has its own appropriate type 
of decoration and in setting your table 
for a meal or party you have a wonder¬ 
ful opportunity to add charm by using 
these. A stately Easter lily as our illus¬ 
tration shows, is a beautiful centre¬ 
piece, especially when surrounded by 
the best silver and china your household 
has to offer. Brightly colored eggs in 
a basket is another simpler table 
decoration, and equally as effective. 
Whether you are planning a party for 
adults or children, whether you are hav¬ 
ing a few friends drop in, or if only 
the family are to be present, dress up 
the table and menu in a manner sug¬ 
gestive of Easter. 


Meat Pinwheels 

To make a little meat go a long way, 
roll baking powder biscuit dough one- 
eighth of an inch thick, spread with 
creamed meat (one cup ground meat 
combined with two-thirds cup white 
sauce made with one tablespoon each of 
flour and butter). Roll like a jelly roll, 
cut in three-quarter inch slices. Bake 
15 minutes in hot oven. Serve with a 
white sauce or tomato sauce. You may 
heat tomato soup for a quick sauce. 
These are economical and appetizing 
with a salad for luncheon. 

Old-Fashioned Jelly Roll 

54 c. sifted cake flour )4 tsp. salt 
% tsp. baking powder 4 eggs 
1 Yi tsp. tartrate 1 c. jelly, any flavor 

M c. sifted sugar 1 tsp. vanilla 

Sift flour once; measure. Combine 
baking powder, salt and eggs in bowl. 
Place over smaller bowl of hot water 
and beat with rotary egg beater, adding 
sugar gradually until mixture becomes 
thick and light colored. Remove bowl 
from hot water. Fold in flour and 
vanilla. Turn into 15xl0-inch pan which 
has been greased, lined with paper to 
within one-half inch of edge, and again 
greased. Bake in hot oven (400 degrees 
Fahr.) 13 minutes. Quickly cut off crisp 
edges of cake. Turn from pan at once 
on cloth covered with powdered sugar. 
Remove paper. Spread with jelly and 
roll. Wrap in cloth and place on rack to 
cool. 

Orange Biscuits 

4 c. bread flour 1% c. milk 

3 T. baking powder 48 lumps sugar 
1 tsp. salt 1 orange 

X c. shortening 

Stir together flour, baking powder 
and salt, cut in shortening with a knife 
and add milk to make a soft dough. 
Roll one-half inch thick, cut out with 
small round cutter and place close to¬ 
gether on a greased baking sheet. Dip 
lumps of sugar, one at a time into 
orange juice and push down into each 
biscuit. Grate orange rind over the bis¬ 
cuits and bake in hot oven. This recipe 
should make about four dozen orange 
biscuits. 

Butterscotch Biscuits: Make dough as 
for orange biscuits. Roll thin, spread 
with two-thirds cup butter, creamed 
and mixed with one and one-half cups 
brown sugar. Roll up like a jelly roll, 
cut off pieces one inch thick, put on 
greased pans, and bake 15 minutes. This 
should make about three dozen bis¬ 
cuits. Chopped nuts may be added to the 
sugar and butter mixture. 

(Turn to page 88) 












HERE’S a handy recipe booklet 
that will help you to add a dash 
of excitement to your economy 
meals! It’s filled with practical 
recipes for gravies, sauces and 
dressings . . . just the ideas you 
want to make left-overs appeal* 
ing to the whole family. For 
your free copy of "New Uses 
for Heinz Sauces” just write 
H. J. Heinz Company of Canada 
Ltd., 420 Dupont Street, Toronto. 
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Vary the basic stock recipes 


A PLEASING variety of luncheons 
and suppers is easily available 
when soup is the main dish 
' around which the rest of the 
meal is planned. If well seasoned and 
served piping hot, soup will be en¬ 
thusiastically received, especially in the 
cold weather. 

Soups are also economical and use in¬ 
expensive foods which save on the bud¬ 
get. Less tender cuts of meat are used 
in the soup kettle, combined with either 
fresh or left-over vegetables. Beans and 
other meat substitutes may also take 
their turn to be made into delicious, 
hearty soups. Barley, macaroni, noodles 
or rice sometimes form the main in¬ 
gredient with vegetables, meat and 
flavoring added to give a more pro¬ 
nounced flavor. 

The cook will appreciate the way in 
which soup recipes may be varied ac¬ 
cording to what she has on hand. One 
vegetable may be substituted for 
another, meat added or left out, and the 
flavoring changed according to her de¬ 
sires. If she is the experimental kind 
the variety is unlimited. 

There are two general classes of 
soups; those which have cream or milk 
as their base, and those which have 
meat stock as their base. The stocks 
from which the soups are made are of 
three kinds: Brown stock, which is 
made from beef, white stock, which is 
made from veal, and chicken stock, 
which is made from chicken or fowl. 
The cooking takes time, but if bottled 
and kept in a cool place stock will be on 
hand to be made into delicious soups 
by adding meat, vegetables or other in¬ 
gredients. The stock will keep much 
longer if the fat is removed when cool. 
If a richer soup is desired this fat may 
be added to the soup when it is made. 


Brown Soup Stock 

6 lbs. shin of beef 2-3 sprigs parsley 


4 quarts cold water 

Y c. sliced onion 
Vi c. diced carrots 
Yi o. diced turnips 

Y c. diced celery and 
leaves 


1 small bay leaf 

2 cloves 

Sprig or pinch mar¬ 
joram 

Yi tsp. pepper 
2 tsp. salt 


Cut meat in small pieces; crack bone. 
Put half of meat in soup kettle, add 
water, let stand 30-40 minutes. Scrape 
marrow from bones, melt and when hot 
add remaining meat and brown on all 
sides. Add to meat and water in kettle; 
bring slowly to boiling point. Simmer 
3-4 hours. Add vegetables and season¬ 
ings, continue simmering 2 hours. Strain 
and cool. Makes 3 quarts stock. 



and you can PROVE it/ 


If you are not already using Ogilvie Flour, 
you can satisfy yourself once .and for all that Ogilvie 4^, 
Purpose Flour is superior to any flour you have "ever used. 
Carry out this simple test: 




Bake two cakes, two 
pies or two batches of bread or 
cookies. Bake one with Ogilvie 
All-Purpose Flour and one with any 
other flour. Then . . 


compare resuiis 



You’ll see the difference . . . you’ll 
taste the difference! Ogilvie baking 
will be of a more even texture . . . 
crusts will be ever so much more crisp; 
yet so deliciously tender . . . your cakes 
and pastry will be so much better. Once 
you’ve tested and compared Ogilvie 
results, we’re so certain you’ll agree that 
Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour is superior 
in every way that we offer this . . . 


■» 


White Soup Stock 

Substitute 4-5 pound veal knuckle for 
the beef in brown soup stock. Do not 
brown the veal. Add water, vegetables, 
seasonings and proceed according to 
the above recipe. (The turnip may be 
omitted if desired). 

Chicken Stock 

Substitute a 4-5 pound fowl (cut in 
pieces) for beef or veal. Omit turnip and 
cloves. 

To Clear Stock 

Cool; remove hardened fat from sur¬ 
face. Pour the quantity desired into a 
saucepan. For each quart, mix in one 
egg white (slightly beaten) and one 
egg shell (crushed). Heat slowly to boil¬ 
ing point; boil 2-3 minutes. Remove 
from heat and let stand 20 minutes 
without stirring. Strain through double 
cheese cloth or a very fine sieve. 

Split Pea Soup 

Soup bone (about 2 Y c. green split peas 
lbs.) having plenty Salt 
of meat and mar- Pepper 
row 

Wash soup bone, place in a large 
kettle, and cover with cold water, bring 
gradually to a boil and let simmer for 
one-half hour. Then add split peas and 
continue simmering for 2 y 2 hours. Re¬ 
plenish water as it boils away so that 
the bone is always covered. Season with 
salt and pepper and serve. Do not sea¬ 
son until you are ready to serve the 



GUARANTEE 

If you are 

not absolutely certain that Ogilvie 
All-Purpose Flour gives better results; 
return the unused portion of the 
Ogilvie package or bag and your 
money will be refunded immediately. 


DON’T WAIT ANOTHER 
DAY! 

Put Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour 
to the test today. We know 
you’ll be glad you did. 


ITS OGILVIE... 
it's GOOD.. 



OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 

LIMITED 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
ROYAL YEAST 



• Sweet and tasty, delicate tex¬ 
tured bread—how the family 
loves it! And how easy it is to 
bake with Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast. No last 
minute dash to the store— 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast lets you bake any 
time, at a moment’s notice. It 
keeps for weeks without refrig¬ 
eration — always right there in 
the cupboard when you need it. 

Try Fleischmann’s Royal Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast next time you 
bake. Once you use it, you’ll 


never be without it. Ask for it 
now at your grocer’s* 


Acr S FAST! S 

S'endard B, a , 


°ncouv er 


soup. The. salt should not be added 
while the soup is simmering. 

Liver Bail Soup 

2 lbs. cubed beef 1 c. coarsely chopped 
brisket celery 

2 tsp. salt Wz c. canned toma- 

K tsp. pepper toes 

1 bay leaf 1 c. carrots, sliced 

Cover the beef brisket with cold 
water, add salt, pepper and bay leaf; 
simmer one hour. Add celery, tomatoes, 
and carrots; simmer 1 >4 hours. Strain 
stock; force vegetables through col¬ 
ander. Add to meat stock. Reheat. Add 
liver balls. 

Liver Balls 

Yz lb. ground liver M tsp. salt 

% c. dry bread- A tsp. pepper 

crumbs 2 T. flour 

Y c. finely chopped 1 beaten egg 
parsley Vz tsp. onion Juice 

y t tsp. celery seed 

Combine the ingredients in the order 
given and chill throughout. Form in 
one-inch balls; drop in hot soup. Sim¬ 
mer 15 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 

EASTER ENTERTAINING 

Continued from page 86 


Nutted Fruit Bars 

1 c. dates 1 T. melted shorten- 

1 c. walnuts ing 

2 eggs, well beaten 1 T. lemon juice 

1 c. powdered sugar 4 T. flour 

>, Yz tsp. salt 

Chop dates and walnuts fine. Beat 
eggs and add powdered sugar, melted 
shortening, lemon juice, flour and salt. 
Combine the two mixtures, spread on a 
greased baking pan one-quarter inch 
thick. Bake in a moderate oven (325 de¬ 
grees Fahr.) for 20 minutes. Cut in 
strips while hot. Roll in powdered sugar. 

Vanilla Nut Ice Box Cookies 

2 c. sifted flour Y c. brown sugar, 

3 tsp. baking powder firmly packed 

Pinch salt 1 egg. well beaten 

Yz c. butter or other Yz. c. chopped nut 

shortening meats 

1 c. granulated sugar Y> T. vanilla 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt and sift again. Cream 
butter and add sugars gradually, cream¬ 
ing thoroughly; add egg, nuts, and 
vanilla, and beat well. Add flour grad¬ 
ually, mixing well after each addition. 
Shape into rolls, 1M> inches in diameter, 
and roll in waxed paper. Chill over¬ 
night, or until Arm enough to slice. 
Cut in one-eighth inch slices, bake on 
ungreased baking sheet in hot oven 
(425 degrees Fahr.) five minutes or un¬ 
til done. Makes about 3% dozen cookies. 

Variation : Prepare Vanilla Nut Ice 
Box Cookies, omitting nut meats. Divide 
dough in two parts. Mix one of the fol¬ 
lowing into each part; one-third cup 
cocoanut; one-third cup finely cut 
dried apricots and chopped nut meats 
combined. Shape into rolls as directed. 

Potato Ball and Egg Salad 

1 c. leftover seasoned 3 shelled hard-cooked 

mashed potatoes eggs, sliced 

Lettuce Cooked salad dress¬ 

ing 

Form the mashed potatoes into small 
balls, using about one teaspoon in each 
ball. Chill; then arrange on each of six 
individal beds of lettuce. Place about 
three slices of hard cooked egg on each 
lettuce bed and serve with the cooked 
dressing. Serves six. 

Jellied Chicken and Vegetable Salad 

Y c. cold water 1 c. mixed cooked or 

1 T. granulated gela- canned vegetables 

tin 1 c. cooked or canned 

Yi tsp. salt chicken, sliced 

1 Yz c. boiling chicken Lettuce 

broth Mayonnaise 

1 canned pimento 

Pour the cold water into a bowl and 
sprinkle the gelatin on top. Add the salt 
and boiling chicken broth and stir un¬ 
til the gelatin is dissolved. Pour a thin 
layer of this mixture into a loaf pan 
10x6x2 inches, chill slightly; then ar¬ 
range on it the pimento cut in strips 
and add a few of the cup of vegetables, 
which may be peas, string beans, car¬ 
rots, celery, asparagus, etc. Chill until 
almost firm, then arrange on it the re¬ 
maining vegetables, chicken, and gelatin 
mixture. Chill until firm then unmold 
on lettuce and serve with mayonnaise. 
Serves six. . 




RT 

40 Paulin’s Peerless Cream Sodas 
(unsalted) 

V/z tablespoons of sugar 
«/ 4 teaspoon of salt 
V 2 cup of butter 

Roll Soda Crackers into fine erumbs, 
turn into a mixing bowl, add sugar, salt 
and stir well. Add butter and blend as for 
pastry. Empty into a 10-inch pie plate— 
keeping out Vi cup of crumbs for top— 
with a large spoon, press and mould to 
shape of plate. Bake In a moderately hot 
oven—375 degrees—for 20 minutes. Mean¬ 
while prepare filling. 

FILLING PART 
1 cup of sugar 
1/ 2 cups of hot water 
4 tablespoons of corn starch 
Vi cup of cold water 

1 teaspoon of butter 

Rind and juice of V/ 2 lemons 
Pinch of salt 

2 eggs, separated 

Pinch of salt (additional) 

2 tablespoons of sugar (additional) 
Combine sugar and hot water, turn In¬ 
to top part of a double boiler and bring 
to boiling point. Mix corn starch with cold 
water, add to mixture, stirring until mix¬ 
ture thickens. Add butter, rind and juice 
of lemons and pinch of salt. Mix well and 
lastly add the beaten egg yolks. Stir thor¬ 
oughly and pour into the baked pie shell. 
Beat egg whites, add salt and sugar, mix 
and spread over lemon filling. Garnish 


THE 
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SSl flWCI V UC ADTC Find your sweetheart 
sLUllCLI II Li Hit 1 U through my Club; Old 
S, and Reliable; Estab¬ 

lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re- 
SSflned men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free 
—particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS 
—REEDER. ROY 549 PAT/TCRTIYF TRY A a 


iREEDEIt, BOX 549, PALESTINE. TEXAS. 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands yearly 
meet their "Ideal.” Write today tor list of eligible! 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Donvor, Colo. 
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The homemaker accomplishes better looks for herself and her home 
if she whistles while she works 

By LORETTA MILLER 


AMi/t- 

VOONGREM 


“Well, don’t just stand there—here’s the Old Dutch Cleanser 
clean it up before the company comes!” 

Yes sir, Wilbur, now is the time dirt and stains, Old Dutch giv 
when minutes count. But you a special, fast cleaning actic 
Old Dqtch Cleanser will see you no other material has. But di 
through! For in cleaning, both cover yourself what tests ha^ 
grease and dirt are problems. And proved—Old Dutch is fastes 
with grease-dissolver for grease, easiest by far of all leading clean 
plus fast-acting Seismotite for ers. Easy on those hands, to 


Marian Carr of RKO pictures wraps a towel over her hair as she cleanses her skin, 


in while stretching the torso and mov¬ 
ing about with back straight, and the 
chin tilted upward, will actually work 
wonders. And equally important, sing 
or whistle while you work. 

Sweeping the floor may be a far cry 
from golf, but the wide swinging of the 
arms while holding the back straight 
aids in keeping the figure youthful. 
Waxing the floor with a long-handled 
waxer takes real energy, but this hard 
job is certainly well rewarded. It helps 
remove flabbiness from arms, shoulders 
and waistline and is beneficial to the 
posture if one remembers to stand cor¬ 
rectly while wielding the waxer. 


T HE girl or woman with busy days 
of work and responsibility has a 
better chance of keeping young in 
spirit and appearance than the 
one who has nothing on her mind. It’s 
hustling about in the morning and fac¬ 
ing the day’s work pleasantly that 
makes both the home-maker and the 
business girl alert and interesting. It’s 
being active, and having something on 
her mind other than herself, that 
makes the average wife a good com¬ 
panion to her husband, family and 
friends. 

It has been proved many times over 
that it is just as easy to cultivate good 
habits as bad ones ... a tip to smart 
women to check over their habits for 
those which are to be discarded. Re¬ 
placing these with the right ones will 
pay off in good beauty dividends. 

Whether the daily chores begin out¬ 
side the house or in, it is well to go 
about the job with a song. I realize that 
this may sound a bit idealistic, but try 
it just once. Before you know it, you 
will be facing the day’s work with a 
light, gay heart. If the first job in the 
morning isn’t one you like, all the more 
reason to start right. The right attitude 
toward one’s work will make the work 
seem easier while the results will be 
twofold: A job well done plus better 
looks. Each household job can be com¬ 
pared to some sport, both in action and 
results. 


msist on 


W EARING rubber gloves while doing 
any dirty work may be a good idea 
for many women, but correct care given 
the hands after each such chore is 
enough to keep them in good condition. 
Dry housework, such as dusting, sweep¬ 
ing and general picking up, all have a 
tendency to leave the hands dry and 
grimy, but a good soapy scrubbing works 
wonders. Scrub under and around the 
nail tips, then rinse off all soap and dry 
the hands. A palmful of lotion or hand 
cream massaged thoroughly over the 
hands will overcome any damage done 
by the housework. A bottle of hand lo¬ 
tion or jar of cream for the purpose 
should be kept in the kitchen, bedroom 
and near the washbasin and used often. 

Immersing the hands too much in 
water may also have a slightly damag¬ 
ing effect on delicate hands, but correct 
care will quickly counteract any bad 
effects of the hot water. After each wet 
job, wash the hands well, rinse in clear 
water, dry, and massage on a lot of 
lotion or cream. Massage over the hands 
until every trace of corrective aid has 
disappeared. 

A neat looking scarf or towel tied 
turban-fashion around the head hides 
the curling or setting process and pro¬ 
tects the hair and scalp from flying 
dust. Then when the work is finished, 
the turban may be removed, and the 
hair is clean and completely set. 

The home-maker has a better chance 
to take care of herself than the business 
girl who rushes out every morning for 
her eight hour stint, then rushes home 
at night too tired to care for herself. 
Keeping the complexion clear and love¬ 
ly requires proper eating and correct 
cleaning. Eating is important to the 
skin because an abundance of over¬ 
rich, greasy, fried, starchy foods have 
a tendency to make the skin coarse and 
oily. Surely the woman who eats at 


S CRUBBING the floor may not be the 
most romantic job in the world but it 
certainly can do a lot toward helping 
one maintain a good figure or get a 
better one. Kneeling, then stretching, 
and straightening the upper body while 
the arms are moved in wide circles, 
gives the shoulders and arms the same 
exercise as bowling. Too, as the ab¬ 
dominal muscles are pulled by the 
stretching of the torso, fatty tissue is 
discouraged so that spare tires around 
the middle are not encouraged. The 
upper arms are kept youthfully firm 
and the back is strengthened and made 
or kept youthfully erect. Waxing the 
floor or dusting it furnish the same 
exercise though the waxing process cer¬ 
tainly requires more elbow grease. 

Making beds, dusting, running the 
sweeper over the floor and tidying up 
are less strenuous but certainly have 
their place in keeping the home in or¬ 
der. None of these jobs will require real 
elbow grease, but it is the bending, 
stooping and stretching that is benefi¬ 
cial to the figure. Keeping the abdomen 


"Mother warned me ... but 
filling a 'hope chest’ during the 
war wasn’t easy, so I took 
anything I could get in the 
way of sheets and pillowslips. 
But now I know what Mother 
meant when she said 'Buy 
Dominion Textile products for 
real value and dependable ser¬ 
vice’. No more skimpy sheets 
and pillowslips for me! All my 
new bedding bears the 'TEX- 
made’ label of quality!” 

Available at your local retail store . 


" Tex-made” Sheeting 

Fine top-quality Colonial , 
sturdy, hard-wearing Hos¬ 
pital and inexpensive Bun¬ 
galow and Four Star brands, 
available by the yard. 

" Tex-made” IBEX Blankets 

Soft, beautifully napped 
flannelette blankets with 
coloured borders on grey or 
white. Available in popular 
sizes. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL CANADA 
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You can get lasting relief from 



CONSTIPATION! 

If you suffer from chronic constipation here’s grand good I 
news. Most likely your trouble is deep seated. Ordinary 
purgatives do not work for you. You need a genuine Fruit-a- 
tives treatment. This famous medicine will stimulate your 
weakened bowel muscles, renew your normal flow of liver 
bile and restore natural action if you use as directed. Made ! 
of ten natural fruits and herbs, Fruit-a-tives bring relief by 
working on the liver—the governor of your body. Thousands 
testify they are effective. 

FRUIT-A-TIVES 



Keep your daily milk supply 
on your pantry shelf I 


No milk delivery? Have creamy 
fresh milk on hand all the time 
... with KLIM! 

KLIM is pasteurized whole 
milk in handy powder form . . . 
makes delicious milk in a jiffy, 
for drinking and cooking. One 
pound makes nearly 4 quarts of 
nourishing fresh milk. 

FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
ing dishes. Write The 
Borden Company, 
Limited, Spadina 
Crescent, Toronto 4, 
Ontario. 


Pasteurized milk in its handiest form! 

For delicious drinking and cooking ! 

TUNE IN Borden's "Canadian Cavalcade" every Tuesday Night, CBC Trans-Canada Network 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Guide 


And for weeks after opening, 
KLIM stays fresh on the pantry 
shelf without refrigeration! 
It’s easy to store, light to carry, 
perfect for overseas parcels. 

Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. or 
ieconomy 2J^ or 5-lb. tins. “If 
t’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be 
good!” 

Th* Borden Co. Ltd. 



fi3onl&n/S 


KLIM 


home can have better balanced meals 
than the girl who must depend upon a 
sandwich for her noonday lunch. And 
because it isn’t necessary for the home¬ 
maker to wear makeup all day, she 
has a fine opportunity to use corrective 
creams or lotions to overcome faulty 
skin. Dust flies, however, and settles on 
the complexion, so the woman at home 
will do well to cleanse her face occa¬ 
sionally during the day’s work. 

Complexion, hair, hands and figure 
are actually improved by common sense 
measure applied by Mrs. Homemaker as 
she goes about her work. And the 
chances of retaining a youthful figure 
are certainly in favor of the woman 
who combines housework and exercise, 
holding her abdomen in, back straight, 
and chin up. 

A song in the heart is certain to put 
a smile on the lips. The home-maker 
with the right attitude toward her work 
will find beauty for herself and her 
home in every housekeeping task. 


WL en t Jcu I3u\j Sheets 

By Harriet Martinson 

rvURING the war years, me sheets in 
” the linen closet were priceless as 
replacements could not easily be made. 
Now, possibly your cupboards are al¬ 
most bare of supplies and you must 
give thought to replacements. Prices 
are high and you naturally want to 
get the most for every cent you spend 
on linens. For the bride starting up in 
housekeeping, it is most important that 
she know the important points to keep 
in mind when going shopping. 

In most cases, the dollars spent on 
the best sheet you can get, within the 
personal budget range, is money well 
spent. One must keep in mind the 
length of time a sheet lasts and its 
constant use. Before starting out on a 
buying trip through the shops make up 
your mind what you can afford to 
spend and the minimum number of 
sheets you need. Then get the best 
quality you can within the range of the 
money you have for the purpose. 
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It is well to plan to have six sheets 
to each bed in use. With this number 
on hand, there may be two in the wash, 
two on the bed and two fresh Ones in 
the linen closet ready for use. 

Advertisements usually feature the 
“tom” size of all sheets. This means 
that the hems, plus four or five inches 
of shrinkage must be allowed for. Sub¬ 
tract that length from the length quot¬ 
ed. The width changes very little with 
a selvage so there will be practically 
no shrinkage to allow there. 

The size of sheet to buy depends of 
course on the size of your bed and the 
manner in which you make it up. The 
standard bed is 78 inches long with a 
mattress 76 inches long and some six 
or seven inches thick. The width of the 
mattress depends on the width of the 
bed, which is of standard variations: 
Four feet, six inches; four feet; three 
feet, three inches, and three feet. Cots 
may be still narrower. Consider then 
how much “tuck-in” you desire to make 
up a bed properly. 

The bottom sheet should be tucked 
in about a foot all the way around, for 
security and appearance. Top sheets 
tuck in about 12 inches at the bottom 
of the bed. Allow about an arm’s 
length fold-over—from 15 to 18 inches 
—at the top, to protect the other bed¬ 
ding. It is an economy in saving extra 
washing of blankets and quilts. Also it 
is much more comfortable to the skin. 

For the standard beds the 108-inch 
length sheet is best. Good widths are 
81 or 90 inches. Be sure you know the 
actual width and thickness of the mat¬ 
tress of the bed for which you are 
buying sheets. Smaller beds require 
sheets in relative widths. You will have 
more pride in the neatness of a bed, 
when the sheets stay firmly in place. 

Beware of cheap sheets which are 
often sold as “leaders” in bedding 
sales. Examine the texture of the 
material to make sure that it is firmly 
woven. If the sheets are “seconds” ex¬ 
amine closely the nature of the flaw in 
them. Have the clerk spread it out or 
hold it up against a light. These are 
most often not good buys. 

Rub a corner of the material to test 



Tu>t> Goeks Huncheon 


By Anna DeBelle 


Design No. 800. 

C AN’T you just see how attractive your table would be with this amusing table¬ 
cloth? It comes in two sizes, either bridge table size or breakfast table size. 
It is stamped on nice quality white linene or cream linen as you prefer. Stamped 
on linene 36 by 36 inches size is $1.25. On cream linen this size is $1.75. Stamped on 
linene, 36 by 54 inches size is $1.75, on cream linen this size is $2.50. Threads are 
30 cents extra. Each cloth has four matching serviettes. 

TO ORDER, write to: THE COUNTRY GUIDE, Needlework Department, Win¬ 
nipeg, Man. 

GOOD IDEAS—our interesting catalog of Needlework, is available from the 
Pattern Department. Send 20 cents with your request. 
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MACARONI 



Relieve NEURITIC Pain 

Don’t suffer needlessly from Neuritic, 
Rheumatic or Arthritic Pain. Do what 
thousands have done. Get quick, safe 
relief with Templeton’s T-R-C's. Spe¬ 
cially compounded to help sufferers from 
these ailments and from Sciatica, Neural¬ 
gia, Lumbago. T-R-C’s are sold by your 
druggist. If no drugstore Is available, 
see your nearest general stone. 
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for excessive starch or idling. If the 
sheet is very heavy to feel, it may wash 
out quite sleezy, unless the thread 
count is even and high to indicate 
quality. Ask the clerk about thread 
count. Thread counts should nearly 
equal one another for strength since 
that indicates the number of threads 
running each way, per square -inch of 
material. Any sheet with less than 60 
threads per square inch is below 
standard and probably is loaded with 
filler. 

The most practical muslin sheeting 
comes in 68x72, or 67x76 thread count. 
Percale sheets in the 84x92 thread count 
have a fine appearance but are not 
recommended for long, hard wear. 

Hemstitched hems are attractive in 
appearance but are apt to tear off in 
the laundry. If the sheets are long 
enough of course they may be rehem¬ 
med if that happens. Plain hems are 
more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of hard wear. 

Select your sheets with shrewdness 
and be happy in the new purchases 
which you are able to make for the 
linen shelf. 


March Wind 

By Effie Butler 

A busy March wind said: 

“I’ll tell all the people, 

It’s time for Spring cleaning 
From cellar to steeple. 

I’ll toss the dry branches 
Off hedges and trees. 

I’ll rouse all the world 
From its Winter’s ease. 

I’ll dust the wide prairies, 
Sweep hill top and plain. 
Then April my sister 
Will wash them with rain.” 


Visiting the Sick 

DEPORE going over to visit a sick 
" neighbor, phone to find out whether 
the patient would care to see you. Pos¬ 
sibly she does not feel equal to it, espe¬ 
cially if she had callers the previous 
day. Better go another time when the 
visit will be really appreciated. 

Anyone recovering from a serious ill¬ 
ness soon becomes exhausted, so rqake 
a point of not staying too long. Discuss 
good news only—avoid or skip over the 
latest scandal or disaster. Keep the con¬ 
versation away from operations and 
deaths. 

Be cheery, but do not talk incessantly 
or loudly. Watch for signs of weariness 
in the patient and leave before she has 
a chance to get tired. People who are 
in hospital month after month suffer 
from boredom, so your aim, with them, 
is to bring news and interests that will 
lift them out of themselves. 

If you wish to call on a patient in the 
hospital, make sure in advance that the 
doctor approves. While visitors can do 
much to improve a patient’s morale, 
there are times when only close rela¬ 
tives are permitted. Some hospitals have 
been forced to make strict rules about 
visiting, to protect patients from too 
many callers or from people who stay 
too long. 

If your friend is very ill and is re¬ 
ceiving no callers, she will appreciate a 
short, cheery note more than anything. 
It will show you are thinking of her and 
yet will not be such a strain as a visit. 
Keep on writing at intervals to give the 
latest news on the home front and as¬ 
sure her that you do not expect a reply. 
This is true neighborliness. 

When you do go to a hospital, stick 
to visiting hours and make your visit 
short. In the halls step quietly and talk 
only in a whisper. Much of the noise in 
hospitals could be reduced if visitors ob¬ 
served these rules. Wait until you are 
outside the building before starting to 
smoke. Even if your friend doesn’t mind 
tobacco, the person in the next bed may 
find it stifling.—M. M. S. 





IT’S REALLY FI N E to feel sooth¬ 
ing relief from sinus pain start to 
come the moment you put a little 
Vicks Va-tro-nol in each nostril. Just 
a few drops... and relief comes fast 
because this specialized medication 
works right where trouble is .. . to 
ease painful distress and bring com¬ 
forting relief. Here’s how Va-tro-nol 
works to speed effective relief— 
3-ways at once... 


Q UIC K LY Va-tro-nol (1 ) helps shrink 
swollen membranes (2) eases irrita¬ 
tion (3) helps clear out congestion 
and so gives sinuses a chance 
drain. Millions swear by it. You, 
too, will like the way it works.... the 
fine relief it brings. Get a bottle 
of Vicks Va-tro-nol—today! 
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► When 

Canada’s best cooks tell you 
PURITY FLOUR is best for 
ALL your baking they mean 
ALL. PURITY FLOUR 
bakes better bread, 
better pies, better 
cakes. Try it. 


Purity Flour Mills, Limited 
Department 29-E 

Please send me a copy of the Purity Cook Book for 

PURITY COOK BOOK f which 1 enclose $1.00. 

The most useful book \ 
in your kitchen — 87 5 \ 

tested recipes—At your /f Name .... 

Grocers — $1.00 — or 
sent postpaid on re- $£ 

ceipt of coupon and $ Address .. 

$1.00 I 

Published by the Mill- is Mail to nearest office—Saint John, N.B., Montreal, 
‘purity* if Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver. 










‘NYRONE 

CtHKSftAUTiUfSPRlSiRVfS 


WOODWORK 
VlNlTlAH ftliNO* 


DAILY OUSTING 

« NvVoMf‘l“1. 


CLEANS AS IT POLISHES 


Christies 

PREMIUM 

SODA 

CRACKERS 


COMPANreO^' 

7\OHTOtAL 
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Ljlamorous Kjloxtvaas 

Why I choose this as my favorite plant 
By EFFIE BUTLER 


Blossoms are trumpet shaped and regal. 

I F I could have but one house plant 
I’d choose a gloxinia. When a gloxinia 
blooms it bursts forth into large regal 
trumpet-shaped blossoms on erect stems 
that reach above the foliage. The leaves 
are hairy, plush-like, dark green, and 
deeply veined. The blooms range from 
purest white to rose, deep crimson and 
royal purple. 

Gloxinias can be propogated from a 
bulb, leaf-cutting, or seed. It is possible 
to purchase gloxinia bulbs from most 
seed houses and when doing so pot 
them in late fall using a soil mixture 
made up in the following proportions: 
One-half good garden loam, one-quarter 
rough or sharp sand, and one-quarter 
leaf mould. Water the soil thoroughly 
and set the potted bulbs in a warm, 
dark place. When growth starts, trans¬ 
fer the pots to a lighted window. An 
eastern exposure is ideal for gloxinias, 
as they cannot tolerate too hot sun¬ 
shine. They do, however, like plenty of 
light and a warm, moist atmosphere. 

Gloxinias can be grown from seeds 
planted in mid-winter. Germination 
takes from two to three weeks and 
when the small plants develop their 
second pair of leaves they should be 
set out in separate pots. These plants 
will produce strong blooms in six to 
eight months time. 

If you already have a gloxinia and 
would like to increase your supply you 
may do so by cutting off a leaf with a 
portion of the leaf-stem adhering. Place 
the leaf in a glass of soft water so that 
the leaf stem is immersed in the water 
at all times. Set the glass in a light, but 
not a hot, window. A very tiny bulb with 
numerous roots will form at the end of 
the stem. Pot this leaf and bulblet in 
good rich, sandy loam. Water only suf¬ 
ficiently to keep the leaf from wilting 
and in two or three months time the 
bulblet will send up new growth. Care¬ 
ful watering during this period is most 
essential as one overdose of water may 
cause the new formed bulblet to rot. 

When gloxinias have finished bloom¬ 
ing the plants should be gradually 
dried off and the bulb allowed to rest. 
This can be done by lessening the water 
given and finally the leaves will die and 
dry up. To hurry this process by sud¬ 
denly cutting off the water supply or 
by cutting off the stocks is to lessen the 
amount of next year’s bloom. The bulb 
can be left in the pot or taken out and 
stored in a cool place until January or 
February of the next year when it 
should be re-potted. Bulbs should be 
watched carefully as some do not care 
for a long rest period, and some not at 
all. If any of your bulbs show signs of 
growth, pot them up, water, and bring 
them to maturity and bloom regardless 
of the season. 


Baked 

the Christie way 


furniture pousjygii 

O ’Cedar of Ca n a d aJ.rr?(Tte d, Toront' 


^-<<3 [im^GUARANTlED 

<T • I I 'THOUSANDS HEALED 
| ] I 1 THIS ADVANCED METHOD 

I * WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

^>^SMITH MANUFACTURING Company 

EST. 1893 DEPT. D PRESTON, ONT. 


Practical Books 


WANT \T ft 

WAYIV. 


This ad Is addressed to a man not over 
age 55 who is concerned about his 
future security and interested in get¬ 
ting a business of his own. He may be 
too old for heavy work, or again, he 
may be a young man. Perhaps his in¬ 
come is uncertain or not enough to meet 
present-day demands. He may be dis¬ 
couraged, but if he has good references 
and a car, there is a possibility of him 
qualifying for better than average earn¬ 
ings. He should forward full personal 
history to the advertiser, Box 200, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg. 


Bulletins 


“A Country Guide Service” 

22. Hardy Fruits, by G. F. Chipman— 
25 cents postpaid. 

23. Farm Workshop Quids, edited by 
R. D. Colquette — Illustrations and 
instructions for gadgets, and prac¬ 
tical farm plans—50 cents post¬ 
paid (or Free with a $1.00-for-2- 
year subscription). 

50. The Countrywoman Handbook, 

Book No. i — Kitchen Labor Savers, 
Home Decorating, Pattern Beading. 
Getting Rid of Flies, Bugs, and 
Beetles, etc., etc.—25c postpaid. 

52. The Countrywoman Handbook, 
Book No. 3 — Nutrition (foods 
necessary for proper quantities of 
vitamins, calories, minerals, etc.), 
Canning Meats and Vegetables, Cur¬ 
ing Meats, Drying Vegetables, Stor¬ 
ing Vegetables, etc., etc. — 25c. 

53. Farmer’s Handbook on Livestock. 

Book No. 4 —Livestock Nutrition, 
Livestock Pests and Diseases, etc., 
etc.—25 cents jiostpaid. 

54. Farmer’s Handbook on Solis and 

Crops, Book No. 5—Types of soils. 
Erosion control. Weed control. For¬ 
age crops, etc., etc., postpaid 25c. 

55. Farmer’s Handbook on Poultry. 

Book No. 6—Poultry Housing; Cull¬ 

ing Poultry; Breeding and Chirk 
Care; Egg Production; Producing 
for Meat; Poultry Breeding; Pests 
and Diseases; Concerning Turkeys; 
Raising Geese, etc., postpaid 25c. 




Easiest, Best, Most 
economical. Perfect! 
At most grocers. 

• For washing guide 
write: 

MRS. STEWART’S BLUING 
Box 2955, Winnipeg, Man. 


HANDIEST THING IN THE HOUSE 

FOR 101 EVERYDAY USES 

Look for the trademark 'Vaseline’— 
it is your guarantee of the highest 
quality petroleum jelly. Jars 15ff, 
20 i, 3Off. Tubes 20& 25*f, 30*f. 


^X/hen writing to advertisers 
please mention The Guide 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE BOOK DEPT. 

Winnipeg 


Canada 
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HIKE IIP/22? 
DIGESTIVE TRACT 

For Real Relief from 
Indigestion Due To Constipation 

Don’t expect to get real relief from headache, 
eour stomach, gas and bad breath by taking 
something for your stomach if the true cause 
of your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in the 
stomach at all. But in the intestinal tract 
where 80% of your food is digested. And when 
the lower part gets lazy, food may fail to 
digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is something 
to wake up your lower intestinal tract. Some¬ 
thing to clean it out effectively—help Nature 
get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take as di¬ 
rected. They gently and effectively wake up 
your digestive tract. This permits Nature’s 
own digestive juices to mix better with your 
food. You get genuine relief from the consti¬ 
pation that is causing your indigestion so you 
can feel really good again. 

Buy Carter’s Pills today, 85& Wake up your 
intestinal tract for real relief from indigestion, 
caused by constipation. 


30-DAY SPECIAL 

BEATTY 

ROLLER BEARING GRINDERS 

12" Plate—$84.20 

A high-class easy running, durable 
Grinder 

Write today to Dept. G. 

BEATTY BROS. LIMITED 

Winnipeg, Man. 



WAR SURPLUS 

TRUCK TIRES 

Ground grip with better 
than 50% Tread. Priced 
right for quick sale. 

Size 750x20. Immediate 
Delivery $25 each f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. 

Brand new heavy duty 
Truck Tubes $6.50 

YORK TIRE SERVICE 

Fort & York Winnipeg 



ANILA ROPE 


CAM 

IAS 

A1 

fSSTERN 
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DA 

EE 
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VA 
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@tt Pioneer Days 

Feeding the family in the Sixties and Seventies 
By NELL MacVICAR 


E ARLY Manitoba settlers could 
not budget in dollars and cents 
as we do today. Money was too 
scarce. They had to budget in 
commodities. They would total up their 
wheat supply, allow so much for winter 
porridge, so much for bannock, and the 
balance would probably be traded to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for tea, 
sugar or clothing. 

The first Red River settlers ground 
their own wheat on "Quern Stanes” as 
they were called; a primitive mill made 
of two round heavy stones, the upper 
one worked by a handle, and grinding 
on the lower stationary one. These 
querns were used until the late sixties, 
when mill machinery was bought by 
John Hudson from one of the Gar- 
riochs of Portage la Prairie, and 
erected at the south end of Main Street 
in Portage la Prairie. The mill was 
temperamental, however, and would 
work only when a strong northwest 
wind was blowing. Then there was a 
great bustling about, the settlers 
streaming from all directions carry¬ 
ing to the mill small or large quantities 
of wheat. 

Bannock took the place of bread un¬ 
til the early seventies, when John 
Hackett started a bakery in the Mc- 
Dermot Building in Winnipeg. He de¬ 
livered bread to any house in the 
settlement at sixpence per two pound 
loaf. The first bannock was pretty solid 
stuff made of flour, water and salt. 
Miss Anna Henderson of Winnipeg tells 
this good bannock story handed down 
by her grandfather: 

It took several weeks to travel from 
Red River to St. Paul and supplies of 
food had to be carried by the travel¬ 
lers. For this trip huge round slabs 
of bannock were baked in outside 
Dutch ovens. Mr. Henderson claimed 
they were so large and solid that, 
whenever a wagon wheel broke, the 
axle was fitted into a slab of bannock 
and the wagon went merrily on its 
way. A good tall story! 

B UFFALO was the staple meat, and in 
the fall most of the men went to 
Pembina for the buffalo hunt. The best 
of the meat was dried and pounded to 
powder and made into pemmican. Buf¬ 
falo grease was poured over it after the 
right amount of berries and sugar had 
been added to counteract the greasi¬ 
ness. The whole mass was then sewn 
into a buffalo skin and kept for future 
cooking. There were two ways to cook 
pemmican. It could be boiled with 
onions, potatoes and other vegetables, 
or shredded, mixed with flour and water 
and fried. 

Here is another “tall story” told by 
one of the early Kildonan men: He 
claimed that, while on a buffalo hunt, 
and in the midst of a large herd of 
galloping animals, his horse stumbled 
in a gopher hole. Of course, the rider 
was thrown, but was saved from being 
trampled to death by landing on the 
back of a buffalo. He hung on until the 
animal had stampeded right through 
the herd and well to the outside of it. 
Then he stabbed the buffalo and event¬ 
ually took the meat home. Pretty good 
story-tellers, those old timers! 

All kinds of wild game, prairie 
chicken, duck, partridge, etc., were 
plentiful. The sheds and store houses 
of those early settlers must have looked 
like meat and grocery shops. Hanging 
from the beams were bags of pemmican 
and wheat; strings of dried herbs and 
cakes of wild, berries. 

The fruits were raspberries, saska¬ 
toons, and some gooseberries. They had 
a curious method of storing these ber¬ 
ries. They were dried and packed in 
cakes for winter use. When required for 
cooking, a piece of berry cake, was 


broken off and softened. The first 
apples came into the country in the 
late sixties and oranges much later. 

In the seventies, sleigh loads of large 
delicious white fish were brought from 
Lake Winnipeg and sold at *an open 
market in the north end of the settle¬ 
ment. Pork and mutton sold for two 
and a half pence a pound, beef for 
2d, butter for 7d, and eggs for 6d a 
dozen. Sounds like a regular food 
Utopia to us today. 

N 1832, the first sheep were brought 
into the country. A group of Red 
River settlers travelled all the way to 
Kentucky and bought over 1,400 sheep 
at ten shillings a piece. Their plan was 
to drive this huge flock to Red River, 
but the journey was too difficult and 
hazardous; and only 251 sheep reached 
the settlement. As these sheep increas¬ 
ed there was plenty of lamb and mut¬ 
ton, and also wool for spinning. 

The years 1873 and 1874 seem to have 
been gala days for peddlers. Ice was sold 
for the first time, peddled at a high 
price from door to door. Luxuries such 
as some California fruits and other 
delicacies were brought overland from 
Moorhead in a covered wagon equipped 
with a stove, and sold from house to 
house. 

The first candies, or “sweeties,” as 
they were called, were brought in by 
the Hudson’s Bay, round, flat pepper¬ 
mints with printing on them. Later on 
pails of mixed candies appeared, and 
how the youngsters liked them! Those 
of course, were luxuries and didn’t en¬ 
ter into the family budgeting. 

The water supply was carried to 
settlers in Winnipeg in two barrels 
mounted on a sled; one containing 
hard, the other soft water. The former 
came from a well in the middle of the 
settlement, the latter from the muddy 
Red River. The water was ladled out 
with a long-handled dipper and poured 
into barrels in the kitchens. 

As the settlement grew, all sorts of 
commodities might be bought at the 
Hudson’s Bay store. It must have looked 
like a regular curiosity shop carrying 
everything from plows to play things, 
candies to clothing, and furs to 
furniture. 


Disinfecting Cisterns 

In the event the water in a cistern 
becomes contaminated and it is imprac¬ 
tical to empty it and clean it, the water 
may be disinfected by the use of cal¬ 
cium hypochlorite, commonly known 
as chlorinated lime. This material can 
be purchased in small sealed cans at 
drug stores. Only fresh material should 
be used as it deteriorates upon standing. 
To treat the water rub the dry, fresh 
powder with a small amount of water in 
a glass or porcelain cup or dish, form¬ 
ing a smooth, thick paste. Use about 
one ounce, or a moderately heaping 
tablespoon of the powder for each 1,000 
1 gallons of water to be treated. A cubic 
foot of water contains 6% gallons. Stir 
the paste into a bucket of water and 
pour it into the cistern. Then, agitate 
the water by stirring it with a long 
board or paddle, or by raising and low¬ 
ering a bucket on the end of a rope. 

Imitation Frosting for Windows 

White lead paint can be used to make 
imitation frosting on bathroom or other 
windows where you want to obstruct 
the view from the outside. Reduce lead 
paste to the consistency of buttermilk 
by adding turpentine. Clean and dry 
the glass, put a coat of the paint on 
the inside of the glass and stipple it 
with a wad of cheesecloth. It’s not a 
bad idea to do a little practising on odd 
pieces of glass before starting on your 
windows. 


Read Below An Important Announcement to the Hard* 
of-Hearing... their Friends, Relatives, or Employers... 


WORLD’S 
Smallest 
HEARING 
AID 

^ JUST 
OUT! 

NEW 1948 
MODEL 

With The Amazing "MAGIC SILVER CIRCUIT" 

• Sensational tiny size—so small the 
entire unit can slip into the watch pocket 
of a man’s trousers—yet, with a special 
receiver so powerful, it transmits 2 to 6 
times more sound intensity than any 
other aids! Midget size made possible at 
last by great war-discovered secret— 
"The Magic Silver Circuit!” Try it, and 
you’ll agree... there’s no finer hearing aid! 

FREE BOOKLET — Just off the PressI 

Write today for Free booklet 
containing latest scientific 
information on Deafness and 
how it can be overcome. Write 
for yourself, or friend, relative, 
or employee. 

Beltone Hearing Aid Co v Dept. CGu-3 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 


The New 1948 

M0N0-PAC 
HEARING AID 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Werk. 
Cylinder Reconditioning. 


Beltone 




SOLVE YOUR FENCING PROBLEMS 



HflUJTUm 

SENIOR Sc 
STANDARD 

tvl O D E L_ S 

SOLD ACROSS CAIMAOA 

(w*u.m«n rcnctn.) (HAttmAn prodoer)_ 


j. c. HALLnmn itifg. co LimiTEti 


THE NELSON FARM 
RECORD 



CANADA’S only Complete and Workable Farm 
Bookkeeping System. 

Every Farmer can understand It. 

It will give you daily and monthly Totals of 
your Receipts and Expenses, and at the end of 
the year it will automatically give you, Total Tax¬ 
able Receipts, Total Deductible Expenses, Total 
Non-Deductible Expenses, Grand Total of all Ex¬ 
penses, Total Net Taxable Income, Profit or Loss. 
Net Worth, and all other information. Will require 
only five minutes each day to keep. 

Send for your copy now, and if you do not agree 
with the above statement, return it to us undam¬ 
aged within five days and your money will be re¬ 
funded. Price $1.85. 


NELSON FARM RECORD 
714 7th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 

Please send me one Nelson Farm Record Post¬ 
paid. I am enclosing Money Order for $1.85. 


Name 


Address 
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Print and Picture Sample 


Vaseline 


TRADE A ARK 

PETROLEUM JELLY 


To End Annoying 
Coughs^ Mix This 
Recipe, at Home 


Want to Choose from 
EATON’S City 
Departments as you 
Shop by Mail? 


Big Saving! No Cooki ng! So Easy! 

Here is the well known old recipe which 
thousands of housewives have found to 
be a dependable means of breaking- up 
winter coughs. It takes but a moment 
to prepare and costs very little, but it 
does give quick relief. 

From any druggist, get a 2% ounce 
bottle of Pinex. Pour this into a 16 ounce 
bottle and fill the bottle with granulated 
sugar syrup, made with 2 cups of sugar 
and 1 cup water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s 
easy. Or you can use corn syrup or 
liquid honey, instead' of sugar syrup. 
Thus you make 16 ounces of a very effi¬ 
cient medicine, and you get four times 
as much cough syrup for your money. It 
never spoils and children love its taste. 

This home mixture soothes the irritated 
throat membranes with surprising ease. 
It loosens the phlegm and eases the sore¬ 
ness in a way that is really astonishing. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in a concentrated form, a 
very reliable soothing agent for winter 
coughs. Money refunded if it does not 
please you in every way. 


Then Address 
Your Orders to 


No. 2228—A pair of py- " i, 

I jamas or a playsuit may be ( / j / 

V made from this pattern. Cut / | 

m in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 ) \ I 

years. Size 8 requires 2% j7 jw 

yards 35-inch fabric in the M 

long length, 2 yards 35-inch —— 

fabric in the short length. 

No. 2342—A becoming dress for a little girl. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 
6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1 % yards 35-inch fabric, y 2 yard 
35-inch contrasting. 

No. 2730—A layette pattern set for the new baby. Cut in one 
size only. The slip requires % yard 35-inch fabric; dress re¬ 
quires 1!4 yards 35-inch fabric; sleeping bag requires 1 y 2 yards 
35-inch fabric. 


She’s the friend of every 
EATON customer who wants 
speedy, personalized service 
in making those special, care¬ 
fully- thought-out- purchases; 
be they an entire trousseau or 
a single, superlative gift. She 
will consider your wishes and 
your taste so completely, it’s 
almost like coming to town 
yourself! Next time there’s 
a problem in buying, why not 
drop her a line? 


STRAWBERRY GUAVA 


Delicious, Sweet end Spicy 

This is a luscious tropical 

fruit which makes a useful 

as well as a charming and AjKIkB® 

beautiful house plant. It 

bears both flowers and 

fruit at the same time. The 

flowers are pure white and 


'fheShopper 

>T. EATON C2.™ 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


delightfully fragrant. The 
fruit is about the size of a 
walnut, of a beautiful red- 
dish color, and of deli- 
cious, sweet and spicy 

flavor. Fine for eating out • 

of hand, and unsurpassed rSKMMr 

for making jelly. These j..wilirww 

plants are usually grown m ™ 

from seed and begin to bloom and bear fruit while 
quite small. 

(Pkt 25£) (3 Pkts 50(i) postpaid. 

FREE — OUR BIG 1948 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Bigger than Ever 34W 


When writing, please be sure to 
give details, of size, style, color 
preference and price. 

(For further information con¬ 
cerning this service, see the In¬ 
dex Section of your latest Cata¬ 
logue.) 


No. 2375—A perfect dress - 
for a spring whirl. Cut 
sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 3 y s 
yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2384—A new-look dress flattering to 
the larger figure. Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18, and 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards 39-inch fabric. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


FREE MEMORIAL BOOK 

Fully Illustrated. Beautiful everlasting 
monuments for those you loved. Built 
from finest materials. 

Priced reasonably from $5 to $56 

(Freight paid) 

Send for your FREE catalog today. 

MILN MEMORIALS 
111 Chandos Avenue Winnipeg 


No. 2413—A basque blouse with a flare for fashion. \.(B J J 

Cut in sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- VH jj 

quires 2% yards 39-inch fabric. y 

Vs. rr ^ i /y 

No. 2391—A billowing ballerina skirt. Cut in waist /y 

sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches. Size 28 ballet 
length requires 2% yards 39-inch fabric; longer length 
requires 2% yards 39-inch fabric. 

No. 2296—This season’s version of the versatile shirtwaist dress. Cut in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years; 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 54-inch fabric. 

Be sure to state cor¬ 
rect size and number 
of pattern wanted. 


Typing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy at homo. 
Write the M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
(Successors to Home Study Institute) 

301 Enderton Bldg. Winnipeg, Man, 


WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

Parts for all makes. Send in model number and 
make of machine or send in old part. White 
wringer roils, belts, bearings. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 


Business Education by Mail 

Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, other Business and Civil Service Sub¬ 
jects. Write for Prospectus D, to 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


RELIEVED IN A JIFFY 


Send 20 cents for the 
Spring and Summer mag¬ 
azine which includes a 
complete sewing guide. Il¬ 
lustrated in color, it pre¬ 
sents many pages of charm¬ 
ing pattern designs for all 
ages and occasions. 


Or Money Back 

cau sed by eczema, 
’s foot and other 
minor itch troubles, are praising cooling 
liquid D.D.D. Prescription. This time-proved 

medication—developed by D. D. Dennis_ 

relieves that burning itch. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes and comforts even the 
most intense itching in a jiffy. 35c trial 


Write name and ad¬ 
dress clearly. 


BIOUSE 

2413 

SIZES 10 ; 


You Can Learn Your Favorite 
Instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 

No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U.S. School home-study method is so successful be¬ 
cause you learn to play by playing real tunes by 
note, right from the start. And just think, you can 
learn your favorite instrument for only a few cents a 
day. If interested, mail coupon for FREE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample. See for yourself how easy 
it is to learn any instrument right at home, 
without a private teacher. 


Address orders to 
The Country Guide 
Patterns, Winnipeg. 


in spare time, 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1153 Brunswick Bldg., 

New York 10, 


'Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly rubbed 
gently on the affected areas softens 
and soothes rough, reddened skin. 

FIRST Aid for cuts, 

__——\ bruises, burns and 101 

l other home uses. Keep 
\ it handy. Jars 15 & 
i / 206 and 306 Tubes 

L®* / 206 25& and 306 


! U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

I 1153 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 

| Please send me Free Booklet and Print and 
I Picture Sample. I would like to play (Name 
I Instrument). 

* Instrument ___.._..___ 

■ Have you 

I Instrument?... 


Patterns 20 cents each 


(Please Print) 


I Address 
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GOLDEN 

BACHELOR 

Continued from page 11 


crowd, and we may do something wi’ 
him—though I’m thankful the Setter 
Trials will be delayed until spring. We’ll 
have trouble enough getting these 
spanielk ready for the fall retriever 
meet, three months off.” 

T HEN one of the watchers would act 
as helper, going to a blind hidden in 
the brush with training-bird in hand 
and carrying a gun loaded with light 
shot. Rob stayed back seventy or a 
hundred yards, and at his signal the 
hidden helper shot the gun skywards 
and tossed the bait from the blind. The 
dropped spaniels quivered with eager¬ 
ness, keyed to race out and make the 
retrieve. 

“Tess!” the sharp call. “Get ’im!” 
Away flashed the spaniel, long ears 
flapping in unison as the young female 
galloped across the terrain in the di¬ 
rection of the throw. More than likely 
she’d over-run in eagerness, then 
stumble and wheel, her nose working 
belatedly to locate the bird. Next 
moment she’d have it in mouth and 
come proudly back to Rob. And all the 
while, Old Batch the Golden Labrador 
would loll near Rob, watching this 
training game with a languid indiffer¬ 
ence. Batch had received his education 
in the actual hunting field, so training 
pigeons did not excite him in any way. 

“Move back, ye fat rogue,” Rob told 
him. “Ah, if only I could transfer some 
o’ your thoughts to these younger dogs! 
But look at the lazy bulge o’ your belly 
—I doubt me if ye’d ever run for a short 
duck!” 

Kathie berated him about the old 
dog every time she saw them together. 

“You’re being cruel to Old Batch,” 
she’d scold. “Look—he’s thin!” 

“Och, he’s a scrawny skeleton, the 
butter-fat old rascal,” Rob said in dis¬ 
dain. 

“How many times a day do you feed 
him?” 

“Only once, like a sport dog needs,” 
Rob answered. “Not every time he wags 
his tail, as I suspicion you did. But I 
didn’t come here to be talkin’ dogs wi’ 
you, Lass: I’ve got my pay in my poke, 
and there’s a new picture in the town 
and a fancy place to eat supper. Miss 
Stevens, will ye do me the honor?” 
“Wait till I change, Rob.” 

“An’ for why? Ye look pretty enough 
as is, without' skirlin’ my heart any 
worse. Did I remember to ask you to 
marry me?” 

“Aw, now! Be serious.” 

“I’m always serious when I say that.” 
“Yes, Rob; I know. But—” 

“Forget the buts, Lass. Just smile an’ 
be friendly, without the old squabble 
about me gettin’ another kind o’ job. 
Come along!” 

Training the spaniels for the water 
retrieving on the lake, Rob often used 
a boat and Old Batch sat in the stern 
as ballast. One day, toughening the 
dogs for swimming by making them fol¬ 
low the boat, Rob pushed the Golden 
Labrador off the stern seat and Batch 
splashed along in the wake. 

“Aye, ye’re fast as any spaniel—in the 
water!” Rob muttered, watching the 
powerful strokes of his old hunting pal. 
“But on land, I doubt me if ye could 
keep their stub-tails in sight. Still, it 
would do no harm to find out!” 

F OR he wished he could get Batch to 
take part in the daily training, as 
example to the younger dogs. Batch 
knew over a score of silent hand signals 
used in the hunting field: The Drops 
and Low Dog, Go and Turn Left and 
Turn Right, Straight Out and all the 
rest of the signals which co-ordinate a 
hunting dog’s behavior to the hunts¬ 


man’s needs. Batch remembered the 
whole list letter perfect, and his tail 
thumped every time Rob Morley fondled 
his favorite double-barrelled gun. But 
the Golden had never been used on the 
training field and a pigeon was just 
another domestic bird to him. 

Thinking about that aspect of it, Rob 
spoke to the next group of miners who 
came to watch the setters working the 
meadow-lands. 

“Has any district farmer copped a 
wild duck’s egg-clutch last spring? ’Tis 
illegal, as we know, but there’s bound 
to be a farmer who’s exposed a nest 
when ploughing and maybe put the 
eggs under a biddy hen.” 

“Mel Roach did that,” one miner 
volunteered. “He hatched out eight 
pintails, and they’re big ducklings 
now.” 

“Speak to him for me,” Rob request¬ 
ed. “If any accident happens to one o’ 
the ducks, have him send the body at 
once for the training and I’ll pay him 
well.” 

Meanwhile, he put Old Batch on leash 
when he pedalled the bicycle to give 
the spaniels and setters road-runs to 
toughen their feet. Batch had always 
stayed at the cabin during such runs, 
but now he pelted along at the end of 
the leash and his easy living made him 
pant and suffer. Rob eased the eight- 
year-old dog into the routine gradually, 
lengthening the running distance every 
day. But it was merely a chore for 
Batch. 

“Run, ye rascal!” Rob chided, noting 
the dog’s lack of interest. “Sweat the 
fat off, or I’ll be using a Springer 
Spaniel to retrieve my game this 
autumn—an’ me a Labrador man from 
away back.” 

S LOWLY the old dog slimmed down, 
and Miss Kathie’s scoldings became 
louder as Batch’s rounded sleekness was 
replaced with a hard leanness that 
only a dog-man could recognize as good 
condition. 

“Wheest, now!” Rob sought to silence 
her. “He’s still a wee fat, but I’ll admit 
he’s slimmin’ down more promisin’.” 
“You’re mean to him!” 

“I like fine when you’re angry—your 
eyes have blue sparks in them.” 

“Ah, Rob: It’s good to have you 
back!” 

“Aye, but not good enough for al¬ 
ways, eh?” 

“What security would we have if we 
married now?” 

“Human folk have never known se¬ 
curity, except for the steady faith o’ 
honest hearts.” 

“Words!” said Kathie, 

“True words, Lass. But let’s not fight 
tonight—we’re going to church, mind, 
so we’d best get into a peaceful frame 
o’ temper.” 

Mr. Parkinson was there the day 
Farmer Roach sent a dead pintail, killed 
by a prowling cat, to Rob Morley’s 
cabin. Rob took the bird in hand, 
pleased that it was so fresh. He dangled 
it near the sleeping Batch and the 
duck’s head touched the old dog; an 
audible snort came from the sleeper and 
suddenly Batch was wide awake, his 
tail thumping. 

“Aye!” nodded the man. “Ye’ve not 
forgotten the scent o’ game, eh?” Rob 
turned to the mine owner. “Mr. Parkin¬ 
son, you know my plan o’ wantin’ to 
use Batch to steady the pups in train¬ 
ing. Here’s my chance to 'wake his 
spirit o’ competition, but I’ll need to 
use a spaniel and I’m not wanting to 
risk any I’ve trained. Will ye allow me 
to use Prince, the speedy one? I’ll watch 
close to prevent fights, an’ no harm can 
be done that hard-mouth doggie in 
other ways.” 

“Go ahead,” Parkinson nodded. “I 
don’t understand your plan, but go 
ahead all the same.” 

Duck in hand and double-barrel gun 
crooked over his arm, Rob let Prince 
loose from his kennel and the speedy 
spaniel romped in circles around the 
trainer and the leech-like dog, Batch, 
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following close behind Motley’s heels 
and savoring the well-remembered 
smell of waterfowl. Then the trainer 
gave the duck to a man who offered to 
help, and the bird was taken to an open 
field blind where the dogs could be 
seen throughout the run. 

“Down here, Prince!” 

The spaniel took its time, but the 
tail-wagging Springer finally dropped 
into position and turned friendly eyes 
on Rob as the man snapped an anchor¬ 
ed chain to its collar. A dozen feet 
over, Rob turned and eyed Batch and 
the old dog dropped at once, knowing 
what was wanted. Then Morley swung 
his gun skywards and pressed the trig¬ 
ger, and Batch’s tail thumped as he saw 
the duck sail from the blind and fall 
to earth. Rob hunched down near 
Prince’s stake, putting a hand on the 
snap-fastening. The man made the Go 
signal to Batch an|d the old dog streak¬ 
ed away in a golden flash. 

“Prince! Get ’im!” The snap was 
loose. 

Batch had a good start, but Rob 
knew the spaniel’s speed. Within forty 
yards Prince was neck and neck with 
Old Batch. The golden dog made a race 
of it, striving his best against the much 
younger rival, but Prince was soon in 
the lead. Then the duck was snatched 
up and the spaniel dodged widely in a 
detour, for Batch was now fighting mad 
and trying to close for battle. Batch 
raced Prince at full gallop, delivering 
the chewed duck to Rob. Along came 
Batch, hackles up and ready for war. 

“Batch! Drop!” 

Still snarling, the old dog obeyed. 
Rob tethered Prince again and repeated 
the stunt. This time, spurred by jeal¬ 
ousy, Old Batch made a speedier run 
than before, but the spaniel still got 
there first and dodged out of harm’s 
way to deliver the duck. Rob handicap¬ 
ped the spaniel on the third try, which 
permitted Batch to nearly reach the 
bait before Prince flashed in and 
snatched it away. After resting the 
dogs, the trainer increased the spaniel’s 
handicap and Batch reached the duck 
first and proudly brought it in. The 
man in the blind, under Rob’s orders, 
substituted a training-bird on the next 
run, while the trainer handicapped 
Prince as distantly as before. Out the 
dogs raced and again Batch got there 
first, fetching in the pigeon with as 
much pride as if it had been a game¬ 
bird. Repeating the stunt half a dozen 
times, Rob finally sent out Batch alone 
to make sure that the lesson had taken. 
From then on, Batch would work at 
training. 

RJVR. PARKINSON was rather silent 
when the run was over. Rob Morley 
glanced at him a couple of times, then 
turned squarely towards his employer 
and said: 

“You’re not offended, the way I used 
Prince? Believe me, I’ve not hurt the 
doggie in the least.” 

“Oh, I know that!” the mine owner 
said quickly. “No offence, Rob. Ummmm 
—smart piece of dog work, that.” 

“It’s an old trick,” the trainer ex¬ 
plained. “Let a dog win that way, and 
it does wonders for his self-respect.” 

“Umm! Same trick sometimes does 
things for a man,” Parkinson com¬ 
mented. “Yes, and for a woman, too.” 

“Aye,” Rob agreed, but he had al¬ 
ready turned away to give the setters 
their run. 

The trials were less than a month 
away; Tess had been ill, and was not 
shaping up as rapidly as Rob could 
have wished. However, with Batch 
working it was easier to teach the hap- 
py-natured spaniels the trick of turning 
Left, Right, and Straight Out, the 
young dogs hearing the verbal com¬ 
mands and Old Batch obeying the hand 
signals and showing them the example 
they sorely needed. Parkinson came 
often those days, watching from the 
huddle of miners and others who de¬ 
lighted in the wonderful dog work ex- 
j hibited there on the scrublands near 


Morley’s cabin. Every day Old Batch 
strived harder, losing no chance to cut 
corners while the young dogs raced 
themselves tired. The old Golden had a 
marvellous nose and knew exactly what 
was wanted of him when Rob was back 
of him, and was now as eager as the 
spaniels to perform for Rob’s praise. 

, “He’s nothing but skin and bones!” 
Kathie raged. “Look at him—I can 
count every rib!” 

“Shows what education will do for a 
woman.” 

“Oh, you!” 

“I just wish ye’d go back to school, 
though, an’ learn how to say one wee 
short word.” 

“I’ll say it when you get a decent 
job.” 

“You’re fond of dogs, too; I just can’t 
understand why you don’t approve—?” 

“Dogs are a fine hobby, but a man 
should work at a job.” 

“Store house, or a mine shaft, or 
some such regular doings? It’s not for 
me, Kathie. This way, I’m a free man. 
Even though I work for Parkinson, I 
do what I want. Another thing, ye’ve 
never actually seen me at work wi’ the 
dogs. Come up the hill tomorrow and 
watch; perhaps you’ll understand my 
feeling for the work. There’s a real 
thrill, seeing the dogs dash out so clean 
and fast. And seeing their eyes, so 
bright and wanting to please all the 
time. No other work would give me the 
satisfaction this provides.” 

But she did not come, and Rob con¬ 
fided his disappointment to his friend 
Jim Reagan. Jim clucked in sympathy, 
then took his place on the knoll beside 
Mr. Parkinson and the others as the 
trainer put the puppy spaniels through 
a new lesson. Reagan may have said a 
word or two, and Parkinson is a man 
who knows what is going on in Coal 
Valley. It’s his business to know, so he 
doesn’t mind listening to a bit of idle 
gossip now and then. 

Perhaps it was a week after that, the 
day when Mr. Parkinson walked with 
Rob back to the cabin after the training- 
lesson was over. Every now and then 
the mine owner glanced again at Gold¬ 
en Bachelor, heeled behind Rob. 

“You’d never sell Old Batch, would 
you?” 

Morley stared at the other, then 
laughed. 

“Sorry, Rob! But I wasn’t asking as 
a buyer. Umm! Money can buy a lot 
of things, these days, and I just wanted 
to be sure it couldn’t buy what that 
dog thinks of you.” 

“We’re pals.” 

“You’re more than pals, my friend. 
You’re a team. I’m trying to say 
something, Rob—You know I’m a dog- 
crazy fan; I’ve attended dog trials all 
over the country. So have you, but 
you’ve always been on the handler’s 
position behind the dogs. There’s a dif¬ 
ferent perspective from the sidelines, 
and it’s not often we see a man and a 
dog pair up the way you and Batch 
work.” 

“It’s just that I’m used to dogs.” 

“I think it’s something more. Rob, 

I may be presuming on our friendship, 
but here’s what I’m driving at.” 

llflTH that Mr. Parkinson pulled out 
™ a Field Trial Entry Blank, and 
he’d had his secretary type in the 
names of Rob Morley and Golden 
Bachelor and trace the dog’s royal line¬ 
age back to Scotland, where the Yellow 
Labrador strain was first developed. All 
that the blank needed was Morley’s 
signature. 

“Enter the trials, Rob! Let’s see you 
and Old Batch compete against the best 
in the country.” 

Morley shook his head, so Parkinson 
talked fast and persuasively. It took a 
long argument, but at last Rob Morley j 
signed his name to the paper that made 
the eight-year-old Batch a competitor 
in the Retriever Trials of the West. 

“Another thing,” Parkinson said, 
happily folding the paper away. “You’ll 
come in my car, as usual? My wife is 
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asking Miss Kathie Stevens to ac¬ 
company us—apparently she’s never at¬ 
tended dog trials before. It’ll be a nice 
thing for Miss Stevens to see Old Batch 
in action; she looked after him while 
you were away, I understand?” 

“Aye,” mumbled Rob. Parkinson smil¬ 
ed blandly, waving goodbye as he 
climbed into his car and picked up a 
load of miners who had watched the 
dogs that day. 

It was something entirely new for 
Kathie Stevens, this huge crowd of dog- 
loving men and women at the Trials. 
Nearly a thousand cars were parked in 
a long half circle down wind from the 
field, slough, and ditch terrain where 
the dogs would run. They left the car 
for the moment, roaming back and forth 
among the folk. Parkinson was there 
in front with his mink-coated wife smil¬ 
ing at his side, an important man and 
well known throughout the country. 
Many a stranger touched hand to hat 
or cap, sighting the Coal Valley mag¬ 
nate and his handsome wife, but many 
more forced themselves through the 
crush to shout a greeting to Rob Morley 
and wring his hand with warm af¬ 
fection. This was a dog-lovers’ holiday, 
and Rob was among his own kind and 
known for his worth. 

“He’s entered his own dog this time,” 
Parkinson kept telling Rob’s friends. 
“Be sure to watch—Rob’s handling his 
own retriever!” 

“Old Batch? Rob, you’re not entering 
an old dog like him?” 

“Aye!” smiled the big trainer. “I’ve 
taken leave of my senses, right enough, 
but Old Batch is going to run!” 

“Good for you, Rob!” 

“We’ll be watching. And best of luck, 
too!” 

“Thanks; thanks again. Hello there, 
Freddy!” 

“Rob! Rob Morley! Man, it’s good to 
see you again! Hey, Bill—here’s Rob 
Morley!” 

There was many a man and lady to 
meet before the. loud-speaker blared 
out the announcement to get the dogs 
ready. Parkinson and the ladies re¬ 
turned to the car, to watch from that 
front line vantage position, while Rob 
hurried to the trucks behind the spec¬ 
tators’ row where the dogs were waiting. 
In the open space between trucks and 
cars, men began to walk their dogs on 
leash. Some were proud owners, others 
were keen-eyed trainers. Kathie Stevens 
had read the names of many of the 
owners, famous folk from all over the 
country. Others she’d heard about when 
Rob was talking dog-names with his 
friends. Parkinson pointed out some of 
the leading figures; Neilson and his 
trainer, Frew, with Irish Water rat- 
tails; Westerbrook with the square¬ 
headed Chesapeakes; Jannes — Ernie 
Jannes and his smart trainer, Gil 
Dodds, and their string of Black 
Labradors. 

“Wonderful dogs, those—best Blacks 
in the country.” 

r THE spaniels were featured first, and 
1 around to the field proceeded Fennly 
and his men, leading a variety of beau¬ 
tiful English Cockers. Austin had his 
American strain of the same breed, and 
shouted into the microphone that his 
dogs were going to sweep the boards. 
The crowd gave him a cheer for his 
impudence, then came a dozen fine 
Springers, big-footed and sturdy and 
laughing their jaws in their own friend¬ 
ly fashion. 

“Watch this one! That’s Stan Ko- 
vack’s dog. Stan is the best Springer 
man in the west—some of our strain 
came from his kennels. . . . Look at this 
beauty! That’s Lochinvar Lady, with 
Buster Jones leading her. She’s a 
brainy one.” 

Then Parkinson waved his hat, while 
his wife cried: 

“It’s Rob Morley, leading Tess of 
Burnside!” 

The contest started with Lochinvar 
Lady making a swift single retrieve that 


set a day record for time on the short 
courses. She was paired with the Ko- 
vack dog, who gave her worthy op¬ 
position all the way, but Tess blew up 
with crowd excitement and placed a low 
fourth to the Lady’s first. Rob retrieved 
some honor for his employer’s kennel 
when the puppy stakes were held, 
Prince’s son winning top place. 

Then came the main event, the Open 
for Retrievers. There were sandy and 
chocolate-coated Chesapeakes, sturdy 
and phlegmatic, a few of the English 
flat-coated retrievers, half a dozen tow¬ 
headed rat-tailed Irish Water Spaniels 
barred from the spaniel trials because 
of their size, several of the Tracker- 
Bloodhound-Newfoundland cross called 
Golden Retrievers, a dozen Black Lab¬ 
radors eager to get going, and Rob Mor- 
ley’s lone Golden or Yellow Lab, Old 
Batch. 

The dogs were run in pairs, but early 
in the preliminaries it developed that 
four individuals were star performers 
and led the others by a wide margin of 
points. The regulation single and 
double retrieves on land at the hun¬ 
dred yard range, water retrieves, and 
lost bird stunts were run off, several of 
the lesser dogs dropping out early in 
the contest. The judges conferred to¬ 
gether and with the contestants, then, 
announced that four dogs were points 
ahead of the rest and deserved to be 
re-paired and re-scored for winning 
places. The dogs were Ernie Jannes’ 
Black Lab female called Banchory’s 
Queen, a hard-working Chesapeake 
owned by Art Salem and listed as Dusty 
Boy, Ikey Cole’s rat-tail spaniel called 
Irish Brown, and Rob Morley’s Golden 
Bachelor. The preliminaries were over, 
and the judges set about to toughen the 
contest to select the best dog. 

The land retrieve was increased in 
distance, re-run with single, double, and 
even a triple retrieve. Banchory’s Queen 
was the speedster of the quartet, but 
both the Chesapeake and the Irish rat- 
tail were fast workers and the Queen’s 
advantage over them was slight. There 
was no question about the eight-year- 
old Batch, paired with the Queen, being 
much slower than all the younger dogs, 
but at the bait-end of the run the 
Golden gained points. One half circle 
downwind, then Batch’s nose^nailed the 
bird’s direction and he wasted no time 
getting there. 

“He’s slow but brainy,” Gil Dodds 
commented, handling the Queen along¬ 
side Rob. “You’ve got a grand dog there, 
friend.” 

“Thanks, Gil.” Rob kept his thoughts 
to himself, but his hand was on Batch’s 
head, fondling the old dog’s ears. 

After the standard land retrieves, the 
judges got together again, toting their 
points and frowning as they compared 
their secret scores. After a moment they 
announced a trick stunt to test the 
dogs and handlers. One bird would be 
tossed from the seventy-five-yard blind, 
but the gunners would be in the open, 
closer to the dogs, and would cross¬ 
shoot away from the bird’s thrown di¬ 
rection to attempt to confuse the re¬ 
trievers. Thus it was up to the hand¬ 
lers to show their discipline over the 
dogs and get them working in the right 
direction. 

Cole’s Irish Brown had been trained 
to follow the line of shot sound, so this 
event threw the rat-tail spaniel off- 
balance and he wag marked down for 
time lost in repeated starts. Art Sal¬ 
em’s Chesapeake hunted too close to 
the handler, confused by the nearness 
of the gunner’s shot. Then came the 
turn of the second pair of dogs, and 
Banchory Queen made a wide circle 
following the shot direction, finally 
working back to signal and getting her 
nose on the bird to romp home smartly. 
Rob touched Batch’s shoulder as the 
cross-shot was fired, then pointed his 
arm straight out in the bird’s direction. 
Away raced the Golden on the course 
indicated, glancing back once from fifty 
yards and wheeling Right and Straight 
Out as directed by Rob then. Next in- 
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• 33-foot boom (two rods) eliminates 
measuring. Take off outlet for corners, 
gardens, barns, etc. 

• Fits most models of wheel type trac¬ 
tors. 

• Folds upwards or backwards for im¬ 
mediate transportation. 

• Instantaneous nozzle shut-off. 

it is now established that 2,4-D gives 
you higher yields and cleaner farms. 

See Your Nearest Dealer For Free Folder 
Or Write 

Jamieson Farm Equipment Co. 

King and Sutherland Winnipeg 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
for our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited. 237 Fort 
St, Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th 8t., Brandon, Man. 
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MEMORIAL AND DEDICATION 
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WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SAMPLES TO 


METAL CRAFT-PLASTIC DIVISION 


290 VAUGHAN ST. 


PHONE 93 494 
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stant Batch’s nose caught the bait-scent 
and he came charging back with the 
bird. There was no question as to which 
dog won that event, and the spectators 
cheered lustily to acclaim dog brains 
and smart handling. 

“Nice going,” commented Ikey Cole 
in passing, clapping Rob on the shoul¬ 
der. “Wait’ll we hit the water, chum¬ 
my spaniel’ll swim circles around you 
boys then.” 

“Aye,” agreed Rob, but his grey eyes 
were calm as he watched the judges lead 
the way to the water course. 


needed by livestock 
and poultry 

When you buy formula feeds, min¬ 
eral mixtures or salt blocks, be sure 
they contain iodine. Chances are they 
do — most high-grade feed products 
supply IODINE. 

iodine will help keep your live¬ 
stock and poultry free from goiter 
and related conditions, resulting in 
healthier offspring better able to 
survive. 

Ask your dealer. Make sure you 
get iodine in the feeds and minerals 
you buy. 

Write for free booklet, “The Place 
of IODINE in the Nutrition of Farm 
Animals.” 


T IE Chesapeake and the rat-tail re¬ 
triever regained lost points on the 
water, both dogs being faster swimmers 
than either of the Labs. The Queen did 
all right when her turn came, but 
showed a trace of hesitation on the 
bank at starting. Old Batch couldn’t 
begin to match the speed of the younger 
swimmers, but he was a straight-line 
worker and his hours spent with the 
Springers had taught him to cut his 
turns short. Rob had a word of praise 
for his retriever each time, though the 
other handlers gave him a glance of 
commiseration for the slowness of the 
old dog. But Rob had glanced at his 
wrist watch on each event and his eyes 
were taking on a shine of excitement 
—the cut corners and the straight-line 
tactics were paying off steadily in saved 
seconds. 

It was on the double fifty-yard water 
retrieve that Batch made his greatest 
mistake of the day, a blunder that made 
Rob Morley grin with appreciative un¬ 
derstanding. He had trained his Golden 
for sport purposes and his earliest 
water work had been on a fast, cold 
river where the current quickly carried 
away the shot ducks. Using two duck 
wings as training bait during Batch’s 
puppy days, Rob had encouraged the 
dog to fetch in both at the one time 
to prevent the river current carrying 
away game. And now, when the double¬ 
bird event on water was featured, Old 
Batch remembered the time-saving ele¬ 
ment of his sport training and swam 
straight for the farthest of the two 
birds, grabbed it and surged around to 
make a beeline for the second bird, then 
neatly crossed the necks of the two 
heavy ducks and came puffing in with 
both of them trailing from his jaws. 
The trainer made no attempt to inter¬ 
fere; he might have stopped Batch’s 
second pick-up by whistling the dog 
home then, but many a time during 
hunting seasons of the past the dog 
had pleased him with the double pick¬ 
up stunt. So the man would not correct 
his dog because of a field trial rule and 
gave Old Batch his word of praise as 
he received the two birds. The specta¬ 
tors approved too, recognizing dog brain- 
work, but the judges abided by the two- 
trip rule of the double retrieve and 
Batch was low dog on that event. 

“Too bad,” said Art Salem. 

“It’s a good hunting stunt, though,” 
approved Gil Dodds. 

Rob grinned at them, making a men¬ 
tal subtraction but keeping his proud 
hand on Batch’s head. 

The dogs were given a rest for a few 
moments after the water work, the 
judges making the rounds from handler 
to handler to do some minor scoring on 
Obedience work-outs. Rob had nothing 
to worry about on those rules and his 
eyes took on a brighter gleam when the 
final events started. 

“First, single bird on dry land, with 
water between dog and bird.” 

This was always a tricky number, and 
the Irish rat-tail, water-crazy, lost time 
by swimming around in mid-pond look¬ 
ing for a bird on the surface. Art 
Salem’s Chesapeake was also reluctant 
to leave the water, but finally got the 
right idea and came home with a rush. 
Rob glanced at his watch again and 
remembered Batch’s time on this num¬ 
ber during the training period. He tens¬ 
ed a little when the judges called out 
for Gil Dodds and himself to bring their 
dogs. Banchory’s Queen went directly 
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Brighter Home! 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago I, III. 


Cheerful, brilliant light brings extra warmth 
and happiness to any home. And there’s noth-i 
ing like a Coleman Lamp to fill a room with 
steady, dependable light Get several Coleman 
Lamps and light up more rooms so the whole 
family can comfortably and conveniently work, 
read, sew and study. 


You’ll Enjoy Reading 


So Much Light 


• • • Ml lie- VU9I 

You will be delighted with the cheerful new shade patterns and 
smart designs of the new Coleman Lamps. No wicks to trim or chim¬ 
neys to clean —and Coleman Lamps are not affected by 

t draughts. Safe, too; won’t spill fuel even if tipped — 
can’t be filled while lighted. The large fount capacity 
permits 12 to 14 hours of bright, clear light on just one 
quart of fuel. Gasoline and kerosene models available. 

BIG BRILLIANT LIGHT FOR ALL FARM USE 

Coleman Lanterns are wind, sleet and cold proof in 
winter—rain and insect proof in summer. Easy to light, 
easy'to carry; safe—fuel cannot spill even if tipped >over. 
Get a Coleman gasoline or kerosene lantern for bril¬ 
liant, year around outdoor light. 

Now at your local dealer’s—write for free illustrated, 
colorful circulars. • 


THE EARTHWORM- 
TOPSOIL PRODUCER 


Whether you grow flowers and vege¬ 
tables or raise crops . . . Whether your 
lands cover many acres or consist of 
only a small flower bed . . . You can 
multiply your yield beyond your fondest 
dreams ... If you let earthworms en¬ 
rich your soil. Tests with flowers have 
produced blooms of such size and pro¬ 
fusion as to be unbelievable. Send name 
and address, plainly printed, for this in¬ 
formative booklet telling of Nature’s 
own cultivators. 

SOILMASTER SYSTEM 

Box 223A Winnipeg, Man. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Ltd. 
9 Davies Ave. 602 G Toronto 8, Canada 


GUARANTEED TO FIT ANY MAKE OR MODEL TRACTOR! 

Here's real protection from the blustering cold and blistering heat. Rigid steel con- 
struction. Top and side curtains made of heavy waterproof, fireproof cotton duck. Side 
curtains, with windshield, side and wide rear windows, are easily removed during summer. 
Top is fully adjustable. Can be moved forward, backward, side to side, or tilted up of 
down. Will not blow off or turn inside out. Easily transferred from one tractor to another. 
Specify your model tractor and how to ship when ordering. 

See your dealer or order direct. Send check or money SS 

order. Dealer enquiries invited. 


FARMERS: Convert your ground drive 
binder into a practical power binder or a 
power driven windrower with the CARLSON 
POWER DRIVE BINDER ATTACHMENT. 
Get all the advantages of a power binder 
• cut full swath in any grain • cut up to 
40 acres per day with half the fuel # sensi¬ 
tive clutch protects the mechanism of the 
binder • attachment eliminates many costly 
parts such as bull chain, sprockets, bearings, 
pitman shaft, etc. 

See our Local Dealer or Write 


CANCADE BROS., LTD. 

MANITOBA 


BRANDON 


every FARMER. 

Should Know 

bookkeeping 


A farmer is a Business-man running his 
farm for a profit. He needs to keep books 

SHAW srlfrfrkFc kee P P r ?P er ly« 

SHAW SCHOOLS teach bookkeeping by 

mail and have courses in Elementary 
.Bookkeeping, simple and easy—yet fitting 
to any farmer’s requirements. 

Perhaps, also, you have a son or daughter 
who would profit from a Shaw Course 
in Bookkeeping. 

Write for FREE booklet to: Dept. F-43 
FARM DEPARTMENT, SHAW SCHOOLS 
1130 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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NOW READY! 
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AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT- 

ORDER AT ONCE 
This Biggest-and-Best-Value-Ever FARM 
WORKSHOP GUIDE. Owing to difficulties 
of reprinting, once first printing is SOLD 
OUT, it cannot be replaced. Rush your 
order in NOW to avoid disappointment. 


Published by 

wmmrES. canaoa 


Extension Dept 

COPYRIGHT 1941 


ALU RIGHTS STRICTLY RESERVED 


FARM WORKSHOP GUIDE 



If sold at the usual retail profit margin, this great 
book would cost MUCH MORE. You get it for 
only 50c—or FREE with a $1.00-for-two-year 
subscription to The Country Guide. Don’t miss 
this rare opportunity to own, at a fraction of its 
real cost, Canada’s greatest Workshop Book 
Value. Positively no reprints will be available. 


Many Hundreds Of PRACTICAL 
FARM WORKSHOP FEATURES 

Chain Drive Rod Weeder; Power Saw on Car; Pump 
Jack from Transmission; Wide Throat Band Saw; 10- 
inch Power Saw; Hedge Scythe; Combination Drawing 
Board and Cabinet; Home-Made Furnace Tongs; 
Electric Welding Table; Handy Chore Dump Cart; 
Tractor Safety Draw Bar Pin; Diamond Hoe from 
Coulter; Sack Holder and Stand; Revolving Shelves 
for Kitchen Cupboard; Electric Floor Lamp for 
Workshop; Table of Tensions for Tractor Engine 
Wrenches; Portable Field Hopper; Tractor Mounted 
Dump Rake; Portable Field Hopper and Dockage 
Remover; Land Leveler with Power Operated Blade; 
Irrigation Ditch Leveler; Tractor Mounted Scraper; 
Truck Mounted Combination Sweep and Stacker; Out¬ 
door Filled Woodbox; Kerosene Weed Torch; Bicycle 
Headlight; Staple Puller; Homemade Screen Door; 
Barrel Holder from Auto Rim; Plant Duster; Pulley 
and Pillow Block; Rod Weeder for Garden; Gasket 
Marking Device; Fence Splicer and Stretcher; Tank 
Heater; Dehorning and Branding Chute; Hoof Trim¬ 
ming Rack; Water Tank Switch; One-Man Hitch; 
Tractor Harrow Cart. 

-AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS! 


Send Your Order DIRECT to The 
Country Guide Book Dept. TODAY 

Orders will be filled in rotation as received—first 
come, first served. A single one of the NEW 
IDEAS contained in this great book may easily 
prove worth five to ten times 50c to YOU. No 
farm home can afford to be without this money¬ 
saving idea book with its hundreds of “how-to- 
make” features all clearly illustrated and de¬ 
scribed. Once you own it you OWN THE NEW¬ 
EST AND LATEST IN PRACTICAL WORK¬ 
SHOP IDEAS FOR FARM AND HOME - 
Several hundred of them! ‘’WARNING* — Only 
the Farm Workshop Guide contains these copy¬ 
righted designs and how-to-make descriptions. 
DON’T ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTE. 



COUNTRY GUIDE HANDBOOK SERIES | 


Each book contains 68 pages or more, packed with useful information for the Farm and Home—well bound in 
attractive covers. Size 5x7 inches. Over 350 pages of valuable FARM READING. ^ . 

HOME DECORATING, Book No. |-££'Td NUTRITION, Book No. 3 IMM8H p .. 

labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, quantities of vitamins, calories, and minerals. Much * UuJiryj 

care and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, useful information on canning and cooking. Useful Ip 

washday shortcuts, pattern reading and sewing menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of ff.>. • R A A K 

hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs, and beetles, the practical information contained in this book. ‘ t WVI* 

housecleaning aids, etc., to mentien only a p^rt Price only 25c postpaid. | u n 


Poultry housing, culling 
3 of poultry, breeding and 
3 of chick care, egg produc- 
ow > tion, producing for meat, 
poultry feeding, pests and 
on diseases, concerning 
’ m " turkeys, raising geese. Price 
so jl only 25c postpaid. 

f SEND $1.00 FOR ANY 
FOUR BOOKS 


POSTPAID 

or one book FREE 
and postpaid with a 
$1.00 - for - 3 - year 
subscription to The 
Country Guide. 
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healthy 

LIVESTOCK 


The vitamins A and D 
which all animals and 
poultry need for normal 
health and growth and 
maximum reproductive 
ability are most easily 
obtained from a reliable 
feeding oil. 

If VADOL” 

TYPE A 

(No. 2521) 

Blended fish oils fortified 
with vitamin D3 and stand¬ 
ardized to contain 1200 
International Units of vita¬ 
min A and 200 A.O.A.C. 
(chick) Units of vitamin D 
per gram. 


Available only from your druggist 
or veterinarian 
in J and 5 gallon containers. 


Let Your Own I SAVE 

Motor Clean 

Your Oil While with 

wS" RECLAIM0 


The Reclaimo Super Filter-Refiner 
is a miniature oil refinery under the 
hood of your tractor, truck or car ... 
it cleans, refines and purifies the oil 
while the motor runs, to keep lubri¬ 
cating efficiency always uniform, 
cutting oil costs at least 85 per cent 
and doubling motor life. 


Write for 



FREE 

Booklet 

Reclaimo 

Company 

(Canada) 

617A 10th Ave. W., 
Calgary, Alta. 


RUPTURE! 


An amazing Air-Cushion I I 

Invention allows body I I 

freedom at work or play. 1 

Light.neat,cool,sanitary. » II * 

Durable, cheap. Day and night protection helps 
Nature support weakened muscles gently but surely. 
No risk. Sont on Trial! Write NOW for free Booklet and 
Proof of Results. All correspondence confidential. 

Brooks Company, 116 State St., Marshall, Mich. 



Rob said a word to his dog, and Batch 
put his paws on Rob’s broad chest and 
received the bear-hug that was his 
due, the crowd cheering them again and 
again. 

At that moment Parkinson hurried 
away on an unexplained errand, but 
someone saw him talking to Ernie 
Jannes and shortly after that Jannes 
was with Rob Morley. 

Jannes was talking business: “Take 
Banchory’s Queen home with you, like 
I say, and start your own kennel right 
away. As pay, I’ll take one pup from 
each litter produced from her and your 
champion. Mister, I’m loaning her to 
you for a reason: I know an unbeatable 
combination when I see one, and this’ll 
start a strain of black and golden win¬ 
ners that'll keep the country Lab-keen 
for years. Another thing, I’ll have buy¬ 
ers ready for the pups, at stiff prices, 
too. Rob, I’m proud to take a licking 
from a man like you and a dog like 
Old Batch!” 

Parkinson was there in the back¬ 
ground, smiling his delight as the 
proposition was accepted. He crowded 
in then, two other dog men right beside 
him, laying cash on the line to book 
the first available pups. 

But all this was anti-climax and the 
ladies did not even know it was hap¬ 
pening. Kathie had tears of happiness 
streaming down her cheeks; the old 
doubts had gone forever as she watched 
Rob Morley with his own crowd, and 
she was eager to tell him so. It was 
Mrs. Parkinson, showing a shrewd 
sense of timing, who urged Kathie 
through the barrier ropes in front of 
the cars. 

“Kathie!” Rob saw her coming and 
advanced to meet her. 

“Rob! Rob, darling—no more argu¬ 
ments from me!” 

“D’ye know the word?” 

“Yes!” 

Next moment she was in his arms, 
oblivious to the watchers as the crowd 
roared its complete approval. 


across the pond on command, found her 
bird smartly enough, but hesitated on 
the far shore for a precious moment. 

Old Batch was still cutting corners and 
made a straight-line carry back to Rob. 

The man’s grin grew wider as he glanc¬ 
ed at his watch: Batch had matched 
the Queen’s time, while his deportment 
was better. 

“Final event, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Double bird retrieve, with the same 
water barrier.” 

Rob was anxious about this, wonder¬ 
ing if Batch would try another double¬ 
carry. The other pair started, and the 
Chesapeake blew his second retrieve en¬ 
tirely and stayed on the water swim¬ 
ming around and around until finally 
Art Salem had to whistle him home in 
disgust. Irish Brown had an unlucky 
streak on this event, over-running his 
first bird twice without locating it. 

Then came the second pair of dogs, the 
Queen making a fast trip for her first 
bird but hesitating on the far bank the 
second time, racing back and forth 
along the shoreline as though seeking 
a dry land route back to her handler. 

Batch surged across the pond in a bee¬ 
line, glanced once at Rob from the far 
bank and obeyed the Left Turn signal 
and bolted away, re-appearing at full 
gallop with a single bird in mouth and 
hitting the water at top speed. Rob ut¬ 
tered a fervent sigh of relief, taking the 
bird from Batch and sending him out a 
second time. Eighty-four seconds after 
the Go signal had been given, Old 
Batch delivered the second of the two 
birds into Rob’s ready hand. 

“You’ve given them a contest, boy!” 
the man whispered. “You’re all right!” 

Batch uttered a brief yelp, wagging 
his tail. 

There was the usual tense wait while 
the judges compared scores. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, winner of * 
the Open Retriever Trials is Rob Mor- 
ley’s Golden Bachelor, a crowd favorite 
right from the start. Second place, 
three points behind the winner, Ernie 
Jannes’ Banchory’s Queen handled by 
Gil Dodds. Third place, five points be¬ 
hind the Queen, Art Salem’s Chesa¬ 
peake, Dusty Boy. Fourth place, one 
point behind Dusty Boy, Ikey Cole’s Continued from page 17 
Irish Water Spaniel called Irish Brown. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the first 
time Rob Morley has ever entered his 
own dog in a Field Trial Contest though 
he’s handled many a dog belonging to 
others at Trials of the past. Rob’s 
entry is an eight-year-old Golden Lab¬ 
rador who behaved like a champion all 
the way through, making up in head- 
work what he lacked in youthful speed. 

Come out in front here, Rob. Ladies and 
Gentlemen—The Winners!” 


NOW Happy. I had ugly superfluous hair . . . 
was unloved ... discouraged. Tried many things 
• •. even razors. Then I developed a simple, inex¬ 
pensive method that brought satisfactory results. Its 
regular use helps thousands retain admiration, love, 
happiness. My FREE book about Superfluous Hair 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope Also TRIAL OFFER. Write Mme 


SILVERTONE HEARING AID 


§ A small efficient Hearing Aid. 

Fits in Ear Unnoticed. 
Sterling Silver in Flesh Color. 
Ostoscleroste Causes 65% of 

People notice your Deafness with 
Hearing of less than 70 per cent. 
Silvertone Hearing Aid 
$12.50 postpaid 
Write for Leaflet or Send Order to 

SILVERTONE HEARING AID 

Postal Station “L” (1) Winnipeg, Man. t 


A formula that millions depend on will 
help you, too, to get quick relief from distress, 
ing cold miseries. Try Grove’s Cold Tablets 
today. In many cases they relieve colds 
Overnight. 

Look for the signature 
on the w hite box 


PEACE TOWER 


So Mackenzie King knows all this, 
and he knows that you might as well 
sit down behind a strawbuck in Yellow 
Grass, Saskatchewan, and try to settle 
the world’s problems as to try and solve 
the high cost of living by parliament. 

The price probe committee is the 
magician rolling back his sleeves, to 
say there is nothing there. But some 
day this year, Mr. King is going to pull 
that rabbit out of his hat. What it will 
be, I don’t know. But it will make us 
forget about the price probe, make us 
look at something new. This is Houdini 
King’s last year, and this rabbit will be 
his last rabbit. All I say is: Don’t ask 
me anything more about the rabbit. All 
I know is that he’s got one in the hat. 


FREE 


Record catalogue of favorite Hillbilly and 
Dance Artists. Get yours now. 

NATIONAL RADEX LTD. 

t. C 419 Portage Ave. Winnipeg 


FREE —Folder showing details of Queen Oil 
Burning Brooder Stove with Superflame 
Burner. Capacity 100 to 1,000 chicks. 

$24.75 F.O.B. Winnipeg 
Oanadlan Home Improvement Oo. 

347 Notre Dame Ava. Winnipeg, Man. 


I/’ATHIE STEVENS had already yelled 
herself hoarse, but she managed to 
swell the shout that went up from the 
spectators and was helped by the beam¬ 
ing Parkinson and his lady. Rob Morley 
removed his hat and waved it, with Old 
Batch fanning his tail beside him. Then 


• • Stops 
Tractor Ache; 
Cuts Fatigue 


Get a MONROE Hydraulic Tractor Seat 

No more sore backs from rough tractor 
riding! The MONROE Hydraulic E-Z- 
Ride Tractor Seat gives easy-chair rid¬ 
ing to your tractor. Try it out free for 
10 days on your tractor. You’ll agree it’s 
the year’s best buy In the farm equip¬ 
ment field. See your dealer or write 

Truck & Tractor Equipment 
Co. Limited 

Lakeshore Road at Mimlco 
Toronto 14, Ont. 

Witrack Limited 

755 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


A winter scene near Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. Photo by R. W. Stevenson, Percival, Sask. 
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room at school,” or “This is the boy 
who won first prize at the fair for his 
fine painting.” 

The same rules apply when you are 
the one who is being introduced. Don’t 
try to be fancy with your remarks. Just 
aim for a natural and warm friendli¬ 
ness. A simple, “How do you do?” is 
better than the stiff, “I'm pleased to 
meet you.” If you have a pleasant smile 
it will be obvious that the introduction 
pleases you, won't it? And all introduc¬ 
tions should please you. How can you 
tell but what you may be meeting some¬ 
one who is going to turn out to be a 
very helpful acquaintance or a very dear 
friend? 

After being introduced, talk with the 
person you have just met as though 
you were really interested. Your first 
concern should be to let your new friend 
see that you are really anxious to be¬ 
come better acquainted. That is the way 
to make friends quickly and friends are 
even more important than introductions. 
—Walter King. 

My Own Book of Stories 

No. 6 in Series 

IlERE’S a story about a dog that was 
** very greedy and soon earned for 
itself a bad name which people use 
even today. 

This dog went roaming about the 
country and wherever it went it 
quarreled with the other dogs, 
and snarled at the people so that 
no one would give it a home. One day 
this dog trotted into a stable and found 
a manger full of fresh hay. He was 
about to leave the hay and continue his 
wanderings when he heard a sound at 
the door and in walked a little pony 
who smelled the fresh hay and knowing 
that this hay was meant for his dinner 
began to eat it. 

At once the greedy dog sprang at the 
little pony (as you see in the picture) 
and would not let him eat the hay, 
“Stay back or I’ll nip your heel,” he 
barked. 

“What a greedy fellow you are to be 
sure,” said the little pony, “this hay is 
not food for you yet you will not let 
anyone else eat it.” 

Have you ever heard a person say “a 
dog in the manger”? Do you know what 
they meant?—A. T. 


’ "W T'' n Perhaps you won’t go roaming around in the woods these 

x -|h i v chilly March days hut as you walk down the road or work 

\ around the yard you may hear a clear, warbling whistle. 
V' f / J Lo °k /° r the musician; it may be an Evening Grosbeak, one 

y . / of our most beautiful winter birds. Its plumage is a wonder- 

\.cMf JrWgp '( f ul harmony of white, black, brown and, dusty yellow, and 

V. i die bird is about the size of a robin. The Evening Grosbeak 

i s a wandering bird, seldom staying long in one district. 
Have you seen one? 

Once again you begin to think about making a little gift for mother—this time 
an Easter gift. What will it be? With the easy steps shown, draw on cardboard a 
large bunny, then cut two bunnies of a slightly larger size from a piece of flannel 
or colored woollen cloth. Stitch the bunnies together one on each side of the card¬ 
board bunny using an overcast stitch in bright colored yam. Make a loop of twisted 
yam and fasten to the bunny so that it may be hung up. There—a fine cushion for 
mother to hang on the wall to keep her pins and needles handy. A pretty card 
could be made on white drawing paper on which colored flowers from an old 
catalog or greeting card have been pasted and your special message for mother 
printed on it. 


Angelina Applebud 

By Mary E. Grannan 

ANGELINA Applebud was a little 

/\ doll. They called her Angelina 
L ^ because it was a pretty name. 

They called her Applebud be¬ 
cause she had a red nose. Angelina’s 
nose was as red as any apple that ever 
grew on an apple tree. Angelina was 
most unhappy about her nose. When¬ 
ever her little mistress took her out in 
the doll carriage, Angelina would 
snuggle down under the covers, hoping 
no one would see her. 

But whenever her mistress met any¬ 
one. she would say, “Would you .ike to 
see Angelina today?” 

“Oh, yes,” would come the answer, 
and then someone would gasp, “My isn’t 
she the funny little doll? Her nose is 
so red!” 

The day the milkman laughed so hard 
at her nose, was the day Angelina made 
up her mind to run away. 

“I’m going to run away,” she told the 
Jack-in-the-box. 

“You wouldn’t!” said Jack. \ 

“I would too,” said Angelina. “And 
I’m not going to come back until I get 
a new nose.” 

“You’re silly, Angelina,” said the 
Jack-in-the-box. “Your nose is cute and 
funny. It makes people laugh.” 

“That’s just it,” said Angelina. “I 
don’t want to make people laugh.” 

“You don’t want to make them cry, 
do you?” asked Jack. “I make people 
laugh by jumping up and down in my 
box, and I’m glad I can do it.” 

“It’s different with you. You’re a boy, 
and you’re a Jack-in-the-box. I’m a 
doll and I’m a girl, and girls don’t like 
red noses.” 

“What kind of a nose do you want, 
Angelina?” asked Jack. 

“I want one the color of a shell. I’ve 
heard people talking about shell-like 
noses. They must be very pretty. Jack, 
do you know where I’d get a nose like a 
shell?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “but you’d have to 
go a long way. Shells are in the sea.” 

“I’ll go to the sea,” said Angelina. 
“I’ll start this very night.” 

The next morning when Angelina’s 
little mistress went to take Angelina for 
a ride in the doll’s carriage, she cried 
out in alarm, “Angelina Applebud is 
gone.” She looked everywhere in the 
play room. She couldn’t find the little 
doll. She looked at the Jack-in-the-box 
who sat near Angelina’s cradle. “Jack,” 
she said, “do you know where Angelina 
went?” 

Jack didn’t answer. He knew she had 
gone to the sea shore, as indeed she 
had. It was just at sun up Angelina had 
seen a little sea-horse out for a morning 
gallop. She had called out to him, and 
he had come in from riding the waves 
to see what she wanted. When he heard 
her story, he had said, “You come with 
me, Angelina. I’ll take you down to 
Mattie Mackerel’s Beauty Shop. If any¬ 
one can fix up your nose for you, Mattie 
can.” 

At the very minute that the little girl 
was talking to the Jack-in-the-box, the 
little doll was talking to Mattie 
Mackerel. 

“So you want a nose like a shell? 
Well, I think I can fix you up. What 
kind of a shell would you like to have? 
A lobster shell perhaps?” f 

“I don't know,” said Angelica... “What 
color is a lobster?” 

“Blackish green,” said Mattie. 

“Oh no,” said Angelina,” I want a 
pale pink nose.” 

“Then I’ve the very thing,” said Mat- 
tie, and she went to a closet and came 


sible. A poor introduction handicaps 
those meeting for the first time, and if 
you are responsible it will reflect on your 
everyday knowledge of social procedure. 

The two main points to remember are 
simplicity and friendliness. For a boy- 
girl introduction mention the girl’s 
name first. When introducing a friend 
to your mother simply say: “Mother, 
this is my friend, June Showers.” If two 
boys are to be introduced it matters 
little whose name you mention first but 
you would show especial care if you 
started with the name of the oldest boy, 
or the one who was the visiting guest. 
The same applies to a girl to girl in¬ 
troduction. 

Once the two have met, it is up to 
you to help break the ice by starting 
off a conversation. What is there for a 
newly-introduced person to say except 
such a meaningless thing as, “Oh, so 
you are Johnny, are you?” You might 
help out by saying, “Johnny is in my 


cried out in delight. Mattie went to 
work, and in no time at all, Angelina 
Applebud’s nose no longer looked like 
an apple, but like a dainty pink shell. 

The sea-horse took Angelina back to 
the sandy shore, and she went home. 
The Jack-in-the-box couldn’t believe his 
eyes. 

“Upon my frilly collar, Angelina, 
you’re beautiful. You’re the prettiest doll 
that ever went out in a doll carriage.” 

When people looked at Angelina after 
that they didn’t laugh. They gasped at 
the very beauty of her. But they still 
called her Applebud. 


A Miniature Silver Cup 

A RE you short 
of a grand 
prize, or a nov¬ 
elty award for 
your party 
games or club 
tournaments? 

You can make 
a miniature cup 
for a few cents 
that will be 
prized as a nov¬ 
elty award by the winner and kept as a 
souvenir of the event for many years to 
come. 

Simply solder an old collar button to 
a large size thimble as shown in the 
diagram. The handles of the trophy are 
made from small size paper clips that 
have been fashioned artistically and 
then soldered to the top of the thimble. 

To make the prize still more effective 
you can have the thimble engraved 
either with the donor’s name, the name 
of the event, or the date. The engraver 
will expect you to have the lettering 
done before you solder anything to the 
thimble, and he may undertake to set 
the whole thing up for you. Engraving 
may cost around five cents a letter so 
use your own judgment. 

The* home-made trophy is a thimble 
full of fun even when presented un¬ 
adorned.—Walter King. 


Ac 

XropeX> 


Introductions Are Important 

S OMETIME, sooner or later, you will 
find it necessary to introduce one 
friend to another, or one of your school 
pals to other members of the family. 
These introductions are important and 


back with a tiny pink shell. Angelina should be done in the best manner pos^ 


Picture of the dog in the manger to color for your scrapbook. 

















ASTHMA Sufferers 


WORKS WHILE YOU 
REST! 


Far Free Descriptive Booklet, Write to: 

VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., Miles Bldg.. Montreal. Que. 
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Answers to Nature Quiz 

On page 63 

1— False. No. 11—False. 

2— False. No. 12—False. 

3— True. No. 13—True. 

4— True. No. 14—True. 

5— True. No. 15—True. 

6— False. No. 16—False. 

7— True. No. 17—True. 

&—False. No. 18—True. 

9—True. No. 19—False. 

.0—True. No. 20—True. 


Apart from giving Guide readers a ready reference 
to items advertised in this issue, the coupon below 
may be used to order literature, samples, etc., of¬ 
fered our readers, by our advertisers. Advertisers 
offering literature, samples, etc., are numbered at 
the left and these numbers should be used—in the 
coupon. Where stamps, labels, etc., are required an 
“X" appears alongside the number. The ad. itself 
will tell you what to send. 


FARM 


1. Auto Repairs—Free catalog __... 63 

2. Baby Chicks—Particulars ....40, 41 

3. Batteries — Free Details . 31 

4. B.C. Real Estate—Information . 77 

5. Beekeepers Supplies—Free Price List _ 38 

6. Binder Attachment—Free Particulars . 98 

7. Brooder Stove—Free Folder .100 

8. xBuilding Material—Free Book, Specify.... 50 

9. Butter Color—Free Booklet . 73 

10. xConcrete—Free Booklet, Specify . 58 

11. xCream Separators—Free Information, 

Specify ....26, 46 

12. Engines — Particulars.34, 46, 47 

13. Electrical Supplies—Free Catalog. 40 

14. Farm Machinery—Free Catalog . 71 

15. Field Sprayer—Free Literature .31, 97 

16. xField Sprayer—Free Literature, Specify.... 73 

17. Flax Growing—Free Bulletin . 39 

18. Fruit Trees and Shrubs—Free Catalog.... 39 

19. Fur Raising and Trapping—Free Bulletin 41 

20. Garden Seeds—Free Catalog .38, 39 

21. Geranium Seed—Free Seed and Nursery 

Rook .... 63 

22. Grain Drill—Free Folder . 51 

23. Grain Grinder—Circular _ 97 

24. Grain Loader—Free Literature . 96 

25. xHorse Training and Breeding—Free Book 97 

26. Hydraulic Loader—Full Particulars . 30 

27. Identification Tags—Free Catalog . 23 

28. Livestock—Free Catalog .23, 31 

29. Livestock Supplement—Free Booklet . 23 

30. Livestock and Poultry Supplement— 

Free Booklet .—. 98 

31. Lighting Plant—Free Folder .46, 71 

32. Lubricating Oils and Greases— 

Free Catalog . 46 

33. Marketing Information—Free Pamphlet — 44 

34. Milker, Milk Cooler and Water Heater- 

Free Catalog .• »>*> 

35. Oil Filter—Free Booklet .100 

36. Oriental Rose Vine Plants—Free Seed 

and Nursery Book . 38 

37. Paints, Harness, Tractor Oils—Free 

Catalog .-—102 

38. Petroleum Products—Free Booklet . 54 

39. Plastic Glazing—Free Sample and Folder 78 

40. Plow Attachment—Free Literature . 46 

41. Post Hole Digger—Details . 46 

42. Power Tools—Free Catalog ..— 30 

43. Pump—Free Folder .-.-. 46 

44. Quonset Buildings—Information . 43 

45. Red Poll Cattle—Free Information _ 31 

46. Seal For Sale—Free Pricelist . 74 

47. School of Taxidermy—Free Book . 3 

48. Shorthorn Cattle—Free Literature . 9< 

49. Strawberry Guava Seed—Free Seed and 

Nursery Book - 94 

50. Tractorkab—Free Details . 31 

51. Traps—Free Trapping Manual .. <3 

52. Trees, Shrubs and Garden Seeds— 

Free Catalog . 38 

53. Top Soil Producer—Free Booklet . 98 

54. Wagons and Trailers—Free Details . 3 

55. Water Septic System—Free Literature. 23 

56. Water Softener—Free Booklet . 46 

57. Weed Killer—Free 

Literature ..3, 20, 39, 49, 58, 71 


• Vapo-Cresolene’s soothing, medicated va¬ 
pors help get that much-needed sleep . . . 
by relieving the paroxysms ... by making 
breathing easier. For 68 years, this famous 
inhalant has been helping to lessen ^ 
the severity of paroxysms of whoop- 1 
ing cough, cough in bronchitis, spas- 
modic croup, and coughs due to JfSLs 
colds. Electric or Lamp-type Vapor- 
izer, directions enclosed. At your 
druggist’s. 2 


This young cow moose was raised on a bottle from the time it was five days old. It 
is very tame , in fact regarded by some as a nuisance. The picture was taken on 
Church Avenue , Vanderhoof, B.C. 


T HE publication business is always 
developing new* wrinkles. One of our 
esteemed Winnipeg dailies has fastened 
on one which appears to be profitable. 
This publication runs a quiz contest in 
which each person questioned before 
the “mike” has a silent partner who 
shares the money if the answer 

given is correct. The silent partners are 
chosen from among the advertisers in 
recent issues of the paper. The purpose, 
of course, is to boost the advertising in 
the classified section of the publication. 
And it seems to work. It even brings in 
people who have nothing to advertise, 
but who concoct a lot of nonsense for 
which they pay advertising rates, in the 
hope that the ad will qualify them as 
a silent partner. Incidentally, it makes 
the classified section one of the most 
amusing pages in the journal. Here are 
two samples: 

FARMER, AGED 38, WISHES TO 
meet girl around 30 years of age who 
owns a tractor. Object matrimony. 
Please enclose snap of tractor. 

VET. 23, LAZY, UNDEPENDABLE, 
irresponsible, and unpredictable. Con¬ 
siders time clocks, routine and regular 
hours an unnecessary evil. Starvation 
forces me to seek employment. Small 
salary desired if no exertion is called 
for. A larger salary expected if actual 
work is required. 


“Will you allow an old subscriber to 
protest the article, The Farmer and the 
Cost of Living, on page 11 of your Feb¬ 
ruary issue. A more grossly unfair, un¬ 
signed article is hard to conceive. If, as 
in my opinion, it is a paid advertise¬ 
ment it should have been signed by the 
advertiser as such, not put in with the 
semblance of an ordinary article to 
catch the unwary or ignorant.”—Herb¬ 
ert A. C. Brown, Carnegie, Man. 

No such luck. The article was con¬ 
ceived and produced by The Guide 
staff without the knowledge of, or re¬ 
muneration from anyone outside. Had 
it occurred to us that we could have 
persuaded someone else to pay for it 
we would have been pleased to have 
the revenue in these times of rising 
costs. But we can assure Mr. Brown 
that in that case the word ‘Advt.’ would 
have appeared unfailingly in the lower 
right hand corner. The article was the 
pictorial presentation of the fact that 
urban Canadians buy certain com¬ 
modities cheaper because the farmer is 
obliged to sell them for less than he 
would get in an unrestricted market. 
About the facts there can be no ques¬ 
tion. The inference which we intended 
to convey was that urban Canada has 
no right to expect a bonus from agri¬ 
culture in times like these when urban 
profits are higher than they have ever 
been before. If Mr. Brown wishes to dis¬ 
agree we respect his judgment. As for 
ourselves we shall stand by our guns on 
this interpretation. 


• FREE 1948 CATALOG' 

SAVE ON 

PAINTS — HARNESS 
TRACTOR OILS — GREASES 

Write for your copy today 

NORTH WEST MAIL ORDER CO. LTD. 

179 McDermot Ave. 


, Winnipeg 


( Continued ) 


58. Blueing—Free Washing Guide . 

59. Lamps and Lanterns—Free Circular 

60. Records—Free Catalog . 

61. Sauce—Free Recipe Booklet . 

62. xSewing Machines—Free Information, 

Specify .—,.. 


Cultivator .. 

Disc ... 

Electric Fencer „._." 

Electric Freezer . ‘7 ”7 77 

Express Money Orders ". r 

Farm Equipment __ 

Farm Lands for Sale " 

Farm Record Book . 

Female Remedy . 7777...7 

Fence Post Preserver .. 

Fertilizer Spreader . 

Flour . .................. 

Footwear .7777777.7777.7 

Furniture Polish .77777777777777777777777 

Gloves .7. 

Grain Co., Institutionai’'ZZ...'7.’.". 

Grain Grinders .’ 

Grease . 

Hair Tonic *.-ZZ.ZIZI 

Hereford Cattle .7777..7.777 

Hides, Fur and Wool .777777777 

Hog Supplement .7.7.7777777 

Insecticide .....”* 

Jack and Fence Stretcher 7.7........ 

Kidney Remedy . . 7** 7 7 

Laminated Rafters _777_7177! 

Lawn Mower . 777 

Laxative . ........72, 

Life Insurance Service ....77.7.....*.. 
Livestock Preventative . 7 

Livestock Supplement ...7777777. 

Lonely Hearts Club .77 

Lye . ~ 

Macaroni .7_7777_7 

Magneto Repairs ....777777777777 

Mail Order House ....7* 

Meat Curing Compound . " 

Motor Lubricant . ". 

Motor Repairs .77 

Nature Guide to Farmers Book " 
Navigating Instruments, Batteries 
Nerve Food . 

Neuritis Remedy .777777777 7 * 

Paint ...;. 7 7 

Pa tents . 777777777.777777777.7. 

Pens ... 177777; 

Pest Exterminator _77777777. 

Plow Share Edges _7.77.7 

Powdered Milk ..777777 7 

Poultry Supplement ..777.77777 

Radio Repairs .7 

Range .77.7777777 

Red Cross Appeal . 

Rope .77.777 

Rotary Tiller Plow .7.77777777 

Rubber Heels and Soles . 

Sciatica .77.7 

Show Buggy .77.7777 

Skin Cream . 7.7.77 

Skin Remedy .. 7777 

Spark Plugs .77.77" 

Strawberry and Raspberry Plants 
Syrup ... 

Tea . 777777777’* 

Tires .. ...777.77.7 

Tob acco .777777.777777 

Tractor ...o‘i , 22, 37, 

Tractor ,i\J> ...*..’. 

Tractor SeXts ..’77777777777. 

Tractor , Rr J es . 

Travel ...777..77777777777.777 

Trucks . ...7.77.7. 

Valve Cores and Caps ...77777777777777777 

Vaseline .7.7.777 

Veterinary Remedies _.7.7.777.77 

War Surplus Goods .. 7777 

Washing Machine . 7 

Washing Machine Repairs . 

Wax . 

Weed Killer .777 

Work Shirts . 

Yeast .77 


MISCELLANEOUS 

63. Asthma Remedy—Free Booklet - 

64. Asthma Remedy—Free Sample -- 

65. Architects Plans (Free Quote) - 

66. Book of Knowledge—Free Booklet .. 

67. Business Training—Particulars . 

68. xCorrespondence Music Lessons—Free 

Booklet, Specify ..... 

69. Detective Training—Particulars - 

70. Hearing Aid—Free Booklet ... 

71. Inventions—Free Booklet .. 

72. Memorials—Free Catalog . 

73. Motorcycle — Particulars . 

74. Nickel Co.—Free Book _ 

75. Patents—Free Booklet ... 

76. Rupture Remedy—Free Booklet and 

Trial Offer .... 

77. Rupture Remedy—Free Information 

78. School of Fine Arts—Free Calendar 

79. Superfluous Hair Remedy—Free Bo< 

80. Travel—Free Information -— 


117ALTER CARTER, RR. 2, Calgary, 
™ thinks that publishers’ brains 
should be diverted to more important 
business. He would like to have the 
ads and the reading matter on separate 
pages. Says he: “A tired business man 
or farmer is sick of all the advertising 
matter he sees. In order to read an 
article he has to wade through page 
after page of advertising matter to get 
to the end of a story. This is too much 
effort after a day’s work. Keep the ads 
separate from the reading matter and 
then you will have a magazine which is 
welcome in every home.” 

This is exactly the way this editor 
feels when some particularly entertain¬ 
ing radio program is interrupted to sell 
some patent medicine he doesn’t need 
or some luxury he cannot afford. But it 
sobers us when we reflect that what the 
reader pays for his subscription, and 
what the listener pays for radio license, 
does not begin to cover the cost of the 
magazine or the radio program. The ad¬ 
vertiser pays the shot, and unless Mr. 
Carter and the public generally are 
willing to pay much more for the maga¬ 
zine the advertiser will have his say. 


GENERAL 


UORSE stories get fewer and farther 
between as mechanization proceeds 
in town and city. The Guide hadn’t re¬ 
ceived one for a long time until we got 
the following from Jessie A. Steele, a 
fact story from her own locality. Here 
it is in her own words: 

“For 12 long years the old black horse 
had made the rounds here in Highland 
Park, with Solomon Iken atop his junk 
wagon. 

“Yesterday was no different from 
other days, except Iken was unusually 
quiet. There was no hawking, no cry of 
‘Rags, bottles, sacks, old papers’. In¬ 
stead he dozed. Or so people thought 
until late afternoon ,a passerby, noting 
the pallor of the man, stopped the 
horse. Solomon Iken was dead. 

“How long, no one knew. Receiving 
hospital attendants guessed he had died 
from a heart attack, several hours 
earlier in the afternoon. 

“Certainly old Dobbin had not known, 
but had faithfully covered the custom¬ 
ary route, slowly, as was his master’s 
way, not to miss any possible customers; 
methodically making street corner turns 
in traffic as he had been trained to do 
through years with Iken. Avoiding street 
cars—wondering maybe why his master 
was so quiet. I like to think so.” 


Agents Wanted ._ 

Army Surplus Clothing 

Aspirin ... 

Automobiles ... 

Baby Chicks .. 

Baking Powder . 

Banking Service . 

Batteries .... 

Bedding . 

Biscuits .. 

Bit ... 

Boatbuilder's Supplies 

Boots ... 

Bread —.— 

Bronchitis Remedy _ 

Cattle Ear Tags .. 

Cattle Remedy _— 

Cleanser . 

Coal Furnace - 

Coffee .. 

Cold Remedy -- 

Cooking Utensils - 

Corn Starch .... 

Cotton Prints --- 

Cough Remedy _ 

Crop Cleaner .. 
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Winnipeg, Man. 

From the items numbered I have selected the 
following in which I am interested in the literature, 
etc., offered. 


Name 


PPEAKING of ads, a sincere and dis- 
^ turbed friend of long standing 
charges us with the worst crime in the 
editorial calendar—that of publishing 
ads as reading matter. Says he: 


Numbers 


Please print plainly 


















































































































































